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I nave the honour to submit the Report on the Survey and Settle- 
ment operations of Patna district, prepared by Mr. J. F. W. James, 1.c.s. 
. Of the total area of the district, which is now found to be 2,121 square miles, 
1,938 square miles were surveyed during the course of the operations under 
review, 127 square miles were surveyed during the course of previous cadastral 
surveys, and 55 square miles, which have not been surveyed in detail, consist of 
. dtara lands and municipal area. The operations commenced in the cold 
weather of 1905 with the traverse survey of thanas Barh, Mokameh and Bihar 
and were concluded in 1912.. 


2. In Chapter IV will be found an interesting and useful account of the 
agricultural condition of the district. Although the mean density of the popu- 
lation of Patna is considerably below that of Saran, Muzaffarpur, and Dar- 
bhanga, Patna has the highest percentage of cropped area of any district in 
' Bihar; over 81 per cent. of the total surveyed area of the district is cropped 
every year, Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur coming next in this respect with a 

ercentage of 80. The most important crops are rice, gram, pulses of Various 
ae sugarcane, barley, wheat, linseed, and potatoes. The rabé crops, of which 
the most important are gram (243,673 acres) and pulses (323,735 acres), are grown 
on 75 per cent. of the net cropped area, while aghani rice is grown on 
over One-third of the same area. Nearly one-third of the cultivated area is 
twice cropped. A great deal of the cultivation is done by a class of labourers 
' Known as kamias. The kamias in return fora loan of Rs. 10 to Rs. 40 bind 
themselves to work for their masters until the loan is repaid, the latter under- 
taking to feed and clothe them as long as they remain in their service. The 
kamias are practically bond slaves, for, though the Courts would not compel 
them to perform their contracts, local opinion would condemn a kamia, who 
deserts his master without repaying his loan, as peculiarly depraved. In these 
-. Circumstances, it is not surprising that the system is still so prevalent. 


Although agriculture is highly developed in Patna, Mr. James expresses 
the opinion that, apart from the dh lands and the fertile belt on the southern 
bank of the Ganges, the soil of the district is not specially fertile, and, even in 
the case of the dth lands, the yield is due rather to the ‘patient industry of the 
cultivators than to any special natural advantages. 


. 3. One of the most noteworthy features of the record of proprietary rights 
_ is the extraordinary extent to which estates have been subdivided since the date 
of the Permanent Settlement. With a few exceptions, such as the Ammawan 
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property, the great estates of 1789 have been subdivided owing to sales or 
‘ag ene There were 1,156 estates in the district in 1789. The number 

increased to 65,930 by 1876, and it is now’. 18,725, an. increase of over — 
100 per cent., in 37 years. Moreover, to such a degree has the sub-infeuda- 
tion of estates proceeded that the average area included in a single khewat in 
the record-of-rights is only 8} acres, Petty landlords have thus become so 
numerous that the distinction between landlord and tenant in many parts 
of the district is rather one of legal status than of social difference, and 
Mr. James calculates that of the 825,000 cultivators recorded at the last 
Census, over one-third are in reality peasant-proprietors. 


4. The Pakrohé jagirs and Zaid-fihrist estates described in paragraphs 145 
and 147 of the report require some comment:*° The former appear to consist 
of smal} service holdings in the occupation of road Chaukidars, whose duty it is, 
in return for the lands, to guard the Patna-Sasaram, the Patna-Arrah and other 
roads. They appear to have been appointed at some remote period. They attend 
the thana parades, but their duties appear to be merely nominal and their services 
are no longer required. It is not clear whether the lands originally appertained 
to the estates of the adjoining proprietors or not, though they have been record- 
ed without objection as the property of Government. As might be expected in 
the circumstances, many of these jagirs have been sold, sublet or mortgaged, and 
some are permanently lost. Those that remain should, I think, be now 
Yesuined, the lands being settled with the Chaukidars whose services may be 
dispensed with, or handed over to neighbouring proprietors on condition 
that the latter settle them permanently with the Chaukidars at a fair rent, of 
which a proportion should be paid to Government as revenue. 


The estates recorded in the Zatd-fihkrist register consist of an area of 8,216 
‘acres, which has never been assessed fo revenue, but which has not been form- 
- ally acknowledged as revenue-free. The right of the zamindars and of Govern- 
“ment to resume these lands appears to be barred -by limitation,—more than 
70 years have elapsed since the Zaid-fhrist schedule'was compiled,—and the best 
course would now appear to be, as Mr. James:suggests, to admit the estates as 
valid revenue-free estates and to record them as such in the Collector’s regis- 
ters. 


5. The main difficulties encountered during the progress of record-writing 
were connected with the failure of the landlords to keep proper books of 
accounts, thé absence of rent receipts, and the multifarious variations in the 
‘incidence of produce rents, 


6, Except in the Government and Wards’ estates, rent receipts in the pre- 
scribed form are practically never issued in Patna; no receipts of any kind are 
ordinarily given for produce rents, and, even where counterfoils are kept for 
production in the Civil Courts, receipts from the book are rarely issued to the 
raiyats. The result is that, if a landlord chooses to withhold his real books of 
account.in-case of dispute, as he frequently does, it is impossible for the: raiyat 
to prove thathe has paid his-rent, even if he has done so, and it is-difficult for 
the Court to arrive at a.correct decision as to the:rent legally payable. 

Numbers of cases were reported to the Collector for necessary action under 
the provisions of section 58 of the Bengal Tenancy Act; but, the ‘fines inflicted 
were, as in:the case of South Monghyr, generally inadequate, with the result 
that no apparent. improvement has been effeeted. The Collectors of districts 
appear to think that the failure to grant receipts is generally due to mere neglect 
or omission of the landlords’ servants and not to any ulterior dishonest motives. 
No doubt this is sometimes the case, but the experience of the Settlement offi- 
cers, who have recorded the tenants’ rents all over the province, unmistakably 
shows that the withholding of rent-receipts is generally the prelude to an 
attempt to illegally enhance rents, and that the motive for withholding them 
when it is not dishonest, is almost always due to the desire of the landlord 
or his servants to keep the cultivators in leading strings. A more vigorous 
administration of the law and the imposition of heavier penalties appear to 
be, therefore, imperative, if any substantial protection against this ‘scrt of 
chicanery is to be afforded to the class for whose benefit the provisions of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act were enacted. 
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7. As in South Monghyr the abnormal prevalence of various systems of 


| produce rents-—44 per cent., of the whole area occupied by settled and occupancy 


raiyats is held on rent payable in khind—attracted the attention of the officers 


engaged in recording rents. Elaborate and searching enquirics were made 


into the system, and a complete record was prepared in a special form (fard 


“rewaj bhaolt) showing how the crop is divided and distinguishing the legal 
rent from the multifarious gbwad that appear to be almost always incidental 
-to the division or appraisement of the produce. The proportion of the grain 
‘crop taken by the landlords appears to vary from seven-eighths under the 
' mankhap or chauraka system to nine-sixteenths and one-half under the systems 


* ”: _ 
. . 


u - 


locally known as danabandi and batai, exciusive of the various abwab that 


hive been disallowed. There is good rcason to believe that the area held on 


“ -prodace rent has increased and is steadily increasing. Sixty per cent., of the 
Cultivated area requires irrigation, and .the facilities for irrigation and the 


water stores are controlled by the landlords. The result is that the latter are 


“ able to bring pressure to bear, when required, to induce their raiyats to revert 


to the produce: rent system or to substitute the danaband: system, which is 


* favoured by the landlords, for batat which the raiyats prefer. The great rise 
in the price of food grain has furnished the incentive, and the control of the 


sources of irrigation coupled with the fact that there are no provisions in the 


3 Bengal —— Act, which prohibit the enhancement of produce rents, have 
Jed to the result that nearly half the cultivated lands of Patna now paysa rack 


» yént, which is at least equivalent to half the gross value of the grain crop. 


8. An indirect effect of the prevalence of the produce rent system is the 
high incidence of money rents. In Patna, the produce rents set the standard. 


In other districts, where the lands held on rent in kind are usually only about five 


per cent. of-the cultivated area, a half-produce rent is regarded as oppressive, 
‘whereas in Patna a money rent, which represents less than half the value of 


- the average gross produce, has come to be regarded as favourable. The average 
' vate of money rents is Rs. 7-8 per acre, which is far higher than that of any 


- other district of the province of Bihar and Orissa. The next highest rate is 


that of Saran (Rs. 4-5), while the average of the other districts, for which 


' statistics are available, is less than half the Patna standard. _ | 


- ‘ In thanas Bihar, Hilsa, and Islampur, the average money rents are as 
high as’Rs. 8-9,’ Rs. 9-15 and Rs. 8-15 per acre, respectively, and the high 
‘izicidence is mainly attributable to the fact.that the crops in these areas depend 
so largely upon irrigation which is almost entirely controlled by the landlords. 


- The existence of this control, to use Mr. James’s words, “does much to nullify 


almost invariably taken; attempts are frequently made by the landlords to - 
‘. .ghange the methods of collection to the detriment of the raiyst, and even to 
- convert, money rents to produce rents; the elaborate calculation and haggling 


all the provisions of the law for the protection of the raiyats, and the con- 
sequence is that rents in Patna are on the whole far higher than in other 
districts in the province, and are frequently higher than any reasonable person 


' would consider to’be fair or equitable.” 


- 9..The evils which appear to be incidental to the management and collec- 
tion of produce rents, some.of which I have commented on in submitting the 
South Monghyr report, are also ,emphasized in this report: Adtwab are 


antecedent to appraisement or division are all so many opportunities for the 
levy of commissions, which are fully availed of ; and the landlords themselves 
frequently incur heavy losses owing to the pilfering of the crops which goes 


_-on before division, and the dishonesty of their servants in collecting or appraising 
the produce. Another aspect of the ee which is not dealt with in 


the report, is the.loss to agriculture which the system entails. When a money 
rent is payable, the raiyat has at least the knowledge that, if he improves the 
quality of his land and the system of agriculture, he will reap the sole benefit, 
whereas under the produce rent system half or more than half the profits 


_ resulting. from improvements necessarily goes to the landlords or his servants. 


The produce rent system thus tends to destroy all incentives to industry, and, 


_ where a cultivator holds lands on money rent and on produce rent, & is only 


natural that he should neglect the land held on the latter system, while applying 
all his energies to the improvement of the former. 80 much is this the case 
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that it is said there is little difficulty in distinguishing, when the crops are in 
the fields, lands held on money rent from lands held on rent in kind. a 


The apologists of the produce rent system are, as far as I am aware, able 
to point to only two benefits which it is alleged to confer : it is, they say, a great 
advantage to the raiyat that in a very bad year he pays a proportionately low 
share of the crop as rent, while from both the landlord’s and tenant’s point of 
view, it is an advantage that the rent is collected as soon as the harvesting is 
over. According to the theory, which is accepted by many Indian reformers, 
_ the maximum rent that a raiyat should be called upon to pay is one-fifth of the 
gross value of the produce. If the produce rents of Patna were converted to 
cash, there would, according to the theory, be a case for reducing them to this 
_ standard in the course of time. Under the produce rent system, a raiyat pays as 
rent at least two and a half times the gross value of the crop in five years, whereas, 
if money rents were assesscd at fair and equitable rates, the maximum rent pay- 
able during the same period would be equivalent to only one year’s value of the 
same crops. In these circumstances, the alleged advantages of rent in kind appear 
to be illusory as far as the raiyat is concerned. In practice, too, as Mr. James 
points out (paragraph 187), the landlord frequently allows not only one year’s 
but two or three years’ rent to accumulate, and then sues for three years’ arrears. 
If the arrears are decreed at half produce rates, the raiyat’s whole crop must 
be set aside for a period of six years to pay off the decretal amount and the 
current demand. The raiyat is thus placed in an impossible position from 
which there is no practicable escape, save by abandoning the tenancy altogether. 


The practice of filing suits for three years’ arrears of rent appears fo have 
been freely resorted to in order to deter raiyats from applying for commutation 
_ of their produce rents to cash. Of 7,169 such applications filed, as many as 
1,296 were withdrawn, and Mr. James is of opinion that the pressure brought 
to bear on the raiyats by the filing of suits for arrears or the threat to file them 
accounted for many of these withdrawals. As ih the case of South Monghyr, 
it is, therefore, found that the cultivators are not really free to avail themselves 
of the provisions of section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 


; 10. If South Monghyr, in which the conditions approximate to those of 
Patna, be excepted, the average percentage of cultivated lands held by occu- 
pancy raiyats on rent in kind in the districts of Bihar that have been completed 
from settlement operations is only six per cent. In these districts as well as 
in Patna, the landlords and their servants take a high percentage, probably not 
Jess than half, of the gross produce. This small residue of six per cent. of the 
cultivated land represents those portions of the landlords’ own privileged or 
- Ihas lands which they have chosen to sublet, frequently on temporary leases, at 
_-very high rates, and some additional patches in which cultivation is shifting or 
precarious. In either case, the proprietary right and the tenant's right in the lands 
are generally united in the landlord, while the cultivator, at least until he has 
ottained occupancy rights, is merely a servant who takes his quota of the crop in 
lieu of wages. If we deduct 6 per cent. from the 44 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area heli on rent in kind by occupancy tenants in Patna, there still 
remains 38 per cent., of the cultivated area which must appertain to the 
common raiyati stock of land, all of which is held at what appears to be 
oppressively high rates of rent. The late Mr. R. C. Dutt in the series of 
letters addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy concerning the Land Revenue 
systems of India laid down the rule that the rent assessed by Government 
in the raiyatwari tracts should not exceed one-fifth of the gross produce. 
“There is not,” he said, “a cultivator in India who does not recognize 3 annas 
in the rupee of gross produce as a fair rent; and there is not a cultivator in 
India who does not consider 5 or 6 annas out of each rupee of gross 
produce to be an oppressive and impoverishing rate of rent.” I agree 
as to the value of this rule of assessment. Rent, it is true, cannot he assessed 
by the application of mathematical principles; but the rule may be accepted 
asa useful guide by officers of Government as well as zamindars, and the 
principle was recently applied by Mr. Hubback to the assessment of rents 
sn the Government and temporarily-settled estates of Shahabad district with 
» considerable degree of success. 
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Judged by this criterion, the produce rents levied by the landlords of Patna 
are exorbitant, while the money rents frequently exceed the maximum 
permissible. The landlords will, no doubt, plead the cost of the irrigation 
works and of their annual up-keep. Unfortunately statistics showing the 
capital cost of these works have not been prepared, though they are partially 
available. It is, however, unlikely and, in my opinion, impossible, that the 
expenditure would be found to justify the levy of such exorbitant rates as half 
the gross value of the crop. As explained in paragraph 3, estates in Patna have 
been subdivided to an abnormal extent, and, though theoretically the landlords 
are the best qualified to manage and control irrigation, in practice they are no 
more able, owing to the minute subdivisions of property, to manage irrigation 
echemes efficiently than the communities of ralyats; the consequence is thatin 
many villages little is spent, and, while the landlords squabble about their 
shares, the irrigation reservoirs are neglected unless the raiyats take matters 
into their own hands. 


The only really efficient scheme of irrigation in the district is the Govern- 
ment canals. These were constructed at heavy expense, and are maintained 
by an expert staff. The cost of water for irrigation purposes supplied from the 
canals is only Rs. 3 per acre for long tcrm-leases. It is extremely unlikely 
that the capital cost or the cost of maintenance of private irrigation per acre in 
Patna can exceed one-fourth to one-half of the cost of the canals. A levy of Rs. 2 
per acre would, therefore, appear liberal compensation for the outlay and the cost 
of up-keep. Assuming that the value of the crops on an average acre is Rs. 20, 
which appears to be a moderate estimate, and that the landlord takes only half or 
Rs. 10 under the produce rent system, the maximum fair rent payable by the 
cultivator is, according to the standard laid down by Indian economists as 
applicable in temporarily-settled estates, only Rs. 4 per acre; allowing for 
irrigation charges, the total rent might be raised to Rs. 6 per acre. The 
Patna raiyat is, however, obliged to pay Rs. 10 per acre, or 66 per cent. in 
excess of the maximum standard fair rent. In this connection, Mr. James’s 
remarks contained in paragraph 49 are an intresting commentary onthe claims 
of the landlords: they show that, in typical estates, the annual cost of mainte 
nance is only four to twelve annas per acre. : 


11. The only permanent remedy for the evils of the produce rent system, 
which this report discloses, would appear to be commutation ; but until this is 
brought about, I venture to suggest again for the consideration of the Board the 
measures which I have already advocated in submitting the Report on the Survey 
and Settlement operations in South Monghyr, where the conditions are similar. 
Even if theraiyats of Patna applied for commutation and got their rents com- 
muted, we ought not to assume that great landowners such as the Raja of 
Ammavwan would decline to be responsible for the works on which the prosperity 
of their estates depends, while it is clear that many of the petty proprietors 
already neglect these duties. 


12. In Chapter XVII of the Report, Mr. James discusses the effect of the 
Settlement proceedings, especially on the volume of litigation in the Civil 
Courts. The immediate effect isa heavy increase in the number of title and 
rent suits; title suits have increased by about one-third, while suits for arrears 
of rent have increased four-fold, rising from 2,885 in 1908 to 10,059 in 1912. 
There is little doubt that the latter standard has been since maintained. When 
Survey and Settlement operations were instituted in Bihar, it was hoped that 
one of the results would be to diminish litigation and to free both landlords 
and tenants from the thraldom of the Courts. It is pertinent to enquire why 
these expectations have not been fulfilled : . 


It is inevitable that there should be an increase in title suits for some 
years after the conclusion of Settlement operations in every district. These 
operations bring disputes regarding possession and title to a head, and the 
title suits may, therefore, be regarded as the aftermath of such proceedings. 
The recording of rents is, however, the most important duty of the Revenue 
officers employed in preparing 8 record-of-rights and is the one to which the 
greater part of the officers’ time is devoted and to which nearly all other 
processes are Subsidiary. It is, therefore, unsatisfactory that this enormous 
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increase in rent suits should be the immediate result of Settlement proceedings, 
and it is still more unsatisfactory when we find, as Mr. James reports, that the 
correctness of the rent entered in the record-of-rights is questioned in every 
contested rent suit, while many suits for arrears of rent appear to be brought 
solely with the view of contesting the validity of the entry in the record-of- 
rights and thus nullifying toa large extentthe utility of the operations. 
My predecessor, Mr. H. McPherson, in submitting the Settlement Report of 
Bhagalpur district, drew the attention of the Board of Revenue to the similar 
results which followed on the conclusion of the operations in Bhagalpur. 
The time has now come, I think, when it should be considered how far it is 
possible to give greater validity to the entry of rents in the record-of-rights, 
with a view to saving both landlords and tenants from the ruinous expenditure 
that is entailed on both by litigation of this character. 


The ascertainment of the rent legally payable is generally a simple opera- 
tion, and it is a matter of simple arithmetic when the landlord keeps books 
of accounts and grants proper receipts. Even in contested cases the issues that 
arise are issues of fact and not of law, e.g., whether the landlord has succeeded 
in recovering the enhanced rent for three years or more, whether he hasenhanced 
the original rent by more than two annasin the rupee or not, whether the 
increase in rent is Justified by the increase in the area of the tenant’s hold- 
ing, ete. 


A Revenue Officer trying issues of this character during the course of 
Settlement possesses enormous advantages : he tries the issues locally in presence 
of all the villagers and the landlord or his agents. Heis in charge of the 
records of numerous villages appertaining to the neighbourhood, in many of 
which there is no dispute as to the incidence of rents. He can consult these 
and the landlord’s books of accounts and the tenants’ receipts, without giving 
much trouble to any one, and he can ascertain by local enquiry numerous rele- 
vant facts which never can and never do come tothe notice of the Civil Courts 
during the trial of suits ofthis character. Itis in any case improbable that the 
officers of the Provincial and Subordinate Executive Services, nearly all of whom 
are now recruited from within the confines of the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
itself, and who, therefore, must know something of local customs and usages 
are not capable of ascertaining the rents legally payable by the Bihar tenants to 
their landlords, Experience shows that they are competent to perform this duty, 
and I think that the time has now come, when it should be entrusted to them, and 
the work of recording rent placed on a more satisfactory and stable basis than 
at present. It is sometimes said that the entries in the Settlement records 
are, in the vast majority of cases, maintained by the Civil Courts, and that there 
is, therefore, no reason for giving them greater validity than at present. 
It is true that the Civil Courts do confirm the entries in 80 or 90 per cent. of cases, 
but, only after the issues have been again thoroughly threshed out, and the 
final result is attained only after the parties have incurred enormous and often 
ruinous expenses in the law courts. The fact that so few decisions are upset 
by the Civil Courts is, in my opinion, an additional and, indeed, a very 
cogent argument for giving the record of rents greater validity. Too many 
of these disputes are brought into the Civil Courts, not because the entries 
in the Settlement records concerning them are incorrect, but because, when 
passions are aroused, the landlord or the tenants wish totry their luck in 
another tribunal without any regard to the fact that the cost of the second 
trial will frequently exceed the gain, even if the plaintiffs are successful. The 
opportunities for such aleatory litigation should be curtailed in the interests 
of the landlords and tenants themselves, and especially of the former, who are 
the Preatest losers, as they institute the majority of the suits and have the 
most means to sustain the contest. 


13. I am fortified in the opinion that such a change in the law 
is necessary by the results which have ensued in Chota Nagpur where 
rent entered in the Settlement record was made final as against the 
landlord and practically against the tenants by the provisions of section 94 
of the Tenancy Act of 1908. Landlords and tenants have accepted this legislation 
without question ; they are satisfied with the decisions; they have been relieved 
of the expense of the ruinous litigation which village comity proclaimed to 
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be necessary whenever another tribunal was open to them; and the Courts 
have been freed from the heavy burden of trying and deciding disputes in 
circumstances the most adverse to their correct solution. There are, as far 
as I am aware, no valid reasons whatsoever why the same legislation should 
not have the same beneficient effects in Bihar. 


The proposal is that the rent demand of all occupancy holdings recorded 
in the record-of-rights should be declared final and conclusive, subject to the ~ 
right of any person aggrieved by such entry to file a suit under section 106 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act for its correction within a period of six months 
of the date of the certificate of final publication of the record. It is proposed 
to extend the period of time within which such suits may be filed from three 
months to six months. This would, I think, enable all persons aggrieved to 
take necessary action, and the end in view is, of course, not to prevent such 
persons from filing suits, but to ensure that, within a reasonable time, the 
entries regarding rent in the record-of-rights shall be final. 

14. The net cost rates of all the Survey and Settlement operations in 
Patna district works out at Rs. 536 per square mile, which is the highest 
cost rate yet attained in Bihar. The high cost rate is accounted for by the minute 
sub-divisions of fields—these are 1,754 to the square mile—the excessive sub- 
division of proprietary rights, the difficulties of attestation, and the additional 
cost entailed by the preparation of a special record of irrigation rights and 
of produce rents. The cost rates for traverse and cadastral survey were 
Rs. 48 and Rs. 223 per square mile, respectively. Both exceed the normal, 
and the latter is especially heavy. It is due most probably to the peculiar con- 
ditions of Patna, and possibly, to some extent, to the same causes as those that 
have been assigned in the South Monghyr Report. 

15. I commend to the Board’s attention the concluding remarks con- 
tained in paragraphs 284 and 285 regarding the good work done by various offi- 
cers. Mr. James himself has written a very valuable and interesting Report, 
which cannot fail to be of great use to the local officials and to the public. 


I have the honour to be, 


SIR, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


JOHN REID, 


Director of the Department of 
Land Records and Surveys, 
Bihar and Orisea. 


B.&0. @.P.(D. L. B.) Ne. 17—150+1—1-2-1535 —R. B. 
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FINAL REPORT 


ON THE 


SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS 


IN THE 


DISTRICT OF PATNA. 


PART I. 


GENERAL. 


CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


1. Patna district, in the sub-province of Bihar, takes its name from its 

a principal town, which adjoins Bankipore, 

Sa cael the headquarters of the district and of the 

Patna Division. It is about eighty-two miles in length from east to west, and 

from twenty-eight to forty-two miles in breadth. The river Ganges divides it on 

the north from the districts of Saran, Muzaffarpur, and Darbhanga, and on the 

north-east from Monghyr district, which district also forms the eastern boun- 

dary of Patna. The district is bounded on the south by Gaya, and on the 

west by the river Son, which separates it from Shahabad. Its*area, according 
¢0 the recent survey, is 2,120°94 square miles. 

Z. The district is divided into five subdivisions, Bankipore, Patna City, 
Dinapore, Barh, and Bihar. The follow- 
ing table shows the area of the thanas 
and subdivisions and the number of villages in each :— 


Subdivisions and thanas. 


Area in squa Number of Police-stations, 
Subdivision. Thana. saniles: = villages, (excluding Thana 
headquarters). 
a 
a, CITY SUBDIVISION ... | Patna City... 31°79 45 | Six City police-sta- 
tions. 
2. BANKIPOBE .. | Phulwari eee 91°80 141 | Digha, Bakarganj. 
Masaurbi se 198-49 311 | Punpun, Pabhera. 
Area of subdivision .. rn 290°29 452 
s. Dinapore ... | Maner iss 111-96 106 
Dinapore ee 41:15 55 | Khagaul. 
Bikram wae 280°06 394 Naubatpur, Pali- 
a | me) ans. 
Area of subdivision ... jew. & 433°17 ESS es 
4. Baro ... .. | Fatuha ee 97°62 160 
Barh eee 291-20 316 Bakhtiarpur, 
Harnaut. 
Mokamah ee 187-15 100 | Sarmera. 
Area of subdivision .,, be 57607 576 
5. Binar ... ..- | Bibar ide 442-68 510 Asthawan, Giriak, 
Silao, 
Hilsa Sas 2380°83 Ol4 | Chandi, Ekanonar- 
Tslampore ‘ee 116-1] 144] sarai. i 
Area of subdivision ... ca 789°62 968 
Total area of district... diss 2,120'94 2,596 
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8. The district consists for the greater part of an alluvial plain. The 
general line of drainage is from south- 
west to north-east, but there isin the 
north of the dis‘rict a strip of high land, four or five miles wide, which forme 
the southern bank of the Ganges, and diverts to the east the rivers coming 
from Gaya district. The interior of the district on the eastern side is conse- 
uently flooded in the rainy scason. The great plain, bare of trees, known aa 
the ¢al, which lies south of the East Indian Railway line at Mokamah, is at 
this time deep under water. Here the village houses are huddled together on 
large mounds which become islands in the rains, the whole country appearing 
— a creat inland sea. There are no forests or jungle of any extent in the 
istrict. 


4. The only hills in the district are the Rajgir hills in the extreme south, 

ns and an isolated hill at Bihar. The Raj- 

gir hills consist of two parallel ridges 

with a narrow valley between, intersected by various ravines and passes. 
They seldom exceed a thousand feet in height ; but at Hardia hill on the bound 

of the district they rise to a height of 1,472 feet. On the south of Rajgir 

village the tivo ranges broaden out and enclose a valley in which was built the 

city of Rajgriha, the ancient capital of Jarasandha, king of Magadha. The 

isolated hill at Bihar, crowned by the mausoleum of the saint Malik Ibrahim 

Bayu, is known as Pirpahari. 


5. The Ganges forms the northern boundary of the district from the cons 
fluence of its waters with the Son on 
the west up to the village of Dumra on 
the east, its total length in Patna being nincty-three miles, At the present day the 
confluence of the Ganges with the Son is about six miles north-west of Dinapore, 
and six miles north of Maner near the village of Hardi Chapra ; and the river flows 
thence in a single stream to Dinapore with considerable tracts of diara along 
its southern bank. Opposite the Dinapore cantonments there is a wide stretch 
of diara separated from the permanent bank by a side channel of the Son 
which meets the Ganges at Nasriganj. At Digha, three miles east of Dinapore, | 
the Patna-Gaya canal enters the Ganges, which continues to flow in a single © 
stream to Sabalpur, one mile east of Damriahi, »za Adrak Ghat in Patna City. 
Tke main channel runs in close to the City buildings at Colonelganj; and east 
of this point trading yessels can approach the City markets at any period of 
the year. Near Damriahi Ghat the Ganges divides into two channels, enclos- 
ing an island which compriscs the diaras of Himmatpur, Barhampur, Jethuli, 
Maksudpur and Baikunthpur. The southern channel leaves the permanent bank 
at Jethuli and runs straight eastward by the side of a large diara about four 
miles long and two miles broad, on the north of Fatuha, and then meets the 
northern channel, receiving the waters of the Punpun at Kurtha. At a very 
short distance from this point of junction the main stream again divides into 
two channels, enclosing a large island which formsthe diaras of Jorawanpur, 
Birpur, Rupaspur, Ramnagar, Karauta and Malahi. The main northern 
channel receives the waters of the main stream of the Gandak at Birpur, and 
divides into two streams at a distance of three miles from Birpur, enclosing an is 
land diara called Rupaspur and Ramnagar. The southern channel runs close to 
the bank, and passing Kala diara, and the ghats of Karauta, Bakhtiarpur and 
Athmal Gola meets the northern channel at Malahi, whence the river flows in a 
single channel to Mekra diara, via Barh.. From Mekra the channel abandons 
the permanent bank, leaving a diava, about a mile broad, at Dariyapur, when it 
again resumes the original bed along the permanent bank. The channel 
shortly after divides into two streams, the southern being the main 
channel, which again divides into two at Dumra on the eastcrn boundary of 
the district. 


6. Next in importance to the Ganges is the Son, which forms the boun- 
dary between Patna and Shahabad. It 
enters the district at Mahabalipur and 
flows thence in a northerly direction for forty-one miles till it joins the Ganges. 
At Koelwar, a few miles south of its confluence with the Ganges, it divides into 
{wo streams enclosing a small island. There is little water in the river except 
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during the rains, and even then its stream is ordinarily small. It is subject to 
sudden and violent floods, which occasionally cause inundation in the plains on 
either side. It drains a hill area of 21,300 square miles, and it is after heavy 
rainfall in Central India that the river rises in flood. The Son formerly flowed 
to the east of its present course and joined the Ganges at l’atuha, where there 
is at the present day a long tract of low ground known as the Mar Son, which 
probably marks the bed of the old channel of the river. It has been gradually 
receding westward for centuries, and traces of its old beds are numerous in the 
west of Patna district. One was utilised for the alignment of the Patna-Gaya 
canal. According to Rennell’s Bengal atlas the confluence with the Ganges 
was in 1772 at Maner. When Dr. Buchanan made his survey, Maner 
was three miles from the place of junction of the rivers; but the Son now 
joins the Ganges six miles north of this village. 


The Punpun enters Patnafrom the Gaya district near Shahzadpur, and 

ows in a north-easterly direction until 
it is near Naubatpur. From here it 
turns to the east and joins the Ganges at Fatuha. Its length in the district is 
fifty-four miles. The Punpun is joined by the Morharand Dardha nine miles 
from its junction with the Ganges; and shortly before its confluence with that river, 
some of its waters diverge along a channel called the Dhoa, which runs nearly 
parallel to the Ganges. The river is a small stream except in the rains, owing to 
the number of irrigation channels which it supplies with water in this district 
and in Gaya. To the east of the Punpun are the Morhar and Dardha, two 
branches of one river, which ultimately join the Punpun near one another. 
Both streams have little water except during the rains, as it is practically all dis- 
tributed among irrigation works. : 


Punpuan. 


The Sakri enters Patna district to the south-east of Bihar town, and runsina 

rer northerly direction till it hag passed Amma- 
wan, after which it turns to the east. 
Ultimately having been joined by the Maithun, it runs into the Kiul river. 
Nearly all its water is taken away by two large painson its left bank twelve 
miles south-east of Bihar, which have widened and become considerable streams. 
The result has been to cause some distress to cultivators in the area to the 
north-east of these pains, who formerly used to depend upon the water of the Sakri 
to irrigate their crops. 


Other rivers are the Phalgu, which runs into the Maithun, and the Panchana 
which joins the Sakri. All these rivers are used for irrigation purposes and have 
little water except in time of flood. 


7. In the Patna record-of-rights, as elsewhere in Bihar, soils have been 

i classified as dhanhar and bhit. Dhan- 

har is land upon which winter rice is 

grown, while other cultivated land is bhi¢. The classes of soil generally recognised 
in Patna district are : 


(1) Kewal, a hard stiff clay, which opens into fissures when it dries. 
It is cultivated with rice, and also with radi crops, which can 
generally be obtained on it without artificial watering. On the 
tal land, south of Mokamah, which is chiefly kewal, good rabs 
crops are obtained. Rice is frequently sown on these lands 
where protective embankments have been made; but the crop is 
& precarious one, and is very often lost. 


(2) Doras, half clay and half sand, produces rice and radi crops. 


(3) Balsundri, in which sand predominates over clay, produces rabs 
crops. | | 


(4) Rehra. This is impregnated with carbonate of soda, and is so” 
more or less sterile. It is found occasionally in the south of 
the district. " 


4 4-@ 


8. The following table shews the average rainfall at the recording stations 
Rainfall. of the district :— 


Number of years of which average is taken. | 49 | 31 | 31 ! 31 | 16 | 16 


Month. Patna. | Dinapore. | Bihar. | Barh. | Bikram. |} Hilsa 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 
January sg TC ose 0°72 0°68 0°74 0°66 0°81 1°03 
February set 5a tus 0°53 0°43 0°71 0°68 0°70 078 
March we ss ae 0°36 0°33 0°36 0°34 0:32 0°48 
April aie aes ie 0°30 0°22 0°28 017 0°36 0°35 
May vee a ius 1°70 1°56 1:89 1-93 170 1:73 
June rr se us 7°76 7°98 7°01 6°17 8°79 8-68 
July os ie we | 141 12:33 | 1290] 1235] 18°14] 192-30 
August sie — sei 10:72 11:66 | 11:26 | 10°47 11°27 11°86 
September er se ai 7°82 7°30 6°73 7°57 6°93 6°83 
October sua or re 2°89 3°14 2 50 2°36 2°95 2:16 
November ate ar was 0°20 0:22 0°19 0-18 0°30 0°07 
December oe bes ce 0°14 0°17 O11 0:09 0°06 0:04 


Total ose 44°54 46:02} 4468; 4286) 47°33 | 46°18 


9. The district is healthy, though it has of late years suffered very | 
severely from plague. It has a fairly 

| long cold weather, which begins early 
in November, and lasts until the middle of March. April and May are very hot 
months. The rains generally break in the middle of June, and last until 
September, but rain usually falls early in October and is very necessary for the 
rice crop, which suffers greatly if rain then fails. Westerly winds prevail from 
February to the end of the hot weather. The lowest temperature recorded is 
86°4’ in January, and the highest 114° in May. 


10. The district has not suffered severely in any of the great famines 
of the nineteenth century. The embank- 
ments and irrigation works_ maintained 
by the zamindars, though they do not afford efficient protection, serve to 
modify considerably the effect of floods or drought, to which the district 
would otherwise be specially liable. The agricultural population as a whole 
does not depend upon any single crop: and the people readily help them- 
selves by growing rabi crops on a large area if their rice crop fails. Readers 
of Sir William Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal will remember his descrip= 
tion of the sufferings of Patna in 1770. There was again distress In 1783, 
when John Shore, (afterwards Lord Teignmouth), enjoyed special powers as 
Famine Commissioner. The great granary was then built, which still stande 
as a landmark in Bankipore, though it has rarely been used for the purpose 
of storing grain, and has never been filled in anticipation of scarcity, 1n accor- 
dance with the purpose of its builders. The district suffered considerably in 
the famine of 1866, when the price of rice rose to seven seers for the rupee. 
Floods and drought caused scarcity in 1874, but the district did not suffer 
anything like famine. The years 1907 and 1908 were bad years for the rico 
crop, which .was estimated at thirty-cight per cent, of normal in the first. year, 
and thirty-three per cent. in thesecond. There was consequently some scarcity 
in Islampur thana, and in the country formerly irrigated by the Sakri river, 
which is now silting up, but otherwise there was little distress in the district. 


44. In the west and north of the district floods are occasionally caused 

by the overflowing of the Son, but 

° acta serious damage is rarely done. In the 
area south of Bankipore and east of the Patna-Gaya railway line, floods caused 
by heavy rain in Chota Nagpur and Gaya are of more frequent occurrence. 
The rice crop is here protected by large embankments made by the zamindars, 
and in the area south of Bankipore the floods rarely do much mischief. Further 


Climate. 


Immunity from famine. 
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east, in the ¢al lands, the rice crop is often lost; and in this area, where 
the ravi is the staple crop, a system has grown up, which will be noticed 
later, by which even cash rents vary with the outturn. 


12. The main line of the East Indian Railway enters the district at 
Barhee station and leaves it near Bihta, 
where it crosses the Son. There are 
twenty stations on this line, at Barhee, Dumra, Mokamah-Ghat, Mokamah, More, 
Pandarak, Barh, Athmal-Gola, Bakhtiarpur, Karauta, Khusrupur, Fatuha, Banka 
Ghat, Patna, Gulzarbagh, Bankipore, Dinapore, Neora, Sadisopur and Bihta. 
A branch line runs from Bankipore to Digha-Ghat, and there and at Mokamah- 
Ghat connection is made with the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 


The Patna-Gaya line, which runs from Bankipore to Gaya, has twenty-three 
miles of its length in this district, with stations at the crossing of the Punpun river 
near Dumri (Punpun station), Masaurhi, and Nadaul. It carries a heavy 
passenger traffic on what used to be the Patna-Gaya road. 


The Bakhtiarpur-Bihar Light Railway takes off from Bakhtiarpur station 
on the East Indian Railway, and runs for thirty-three miles to Rajgir. It has 
intermediate stations at about every fourth mile between Bakhtiarpur and Bihar, 
The District Board guarantees four per cent. interest on the capital of the Rail- 
way and is entitled to half the profit in excess of that amount. 


Communications. Railways. 


13. The following roads are main- 


eee tained by the District Board : — | 
Class. Miles, 
I-A. Metalled roads, bridged and drained ss we 228 
III-A. Unmetalled roads, bridged and drained bat .. 156 
III-A. Unmetalled roads, partially bridged and drained .» 181 
III-B. Banked, and surfaced, but not drained sis woe «= 84 
IV. Banked but not surfaced, partially bridged and not drained... 68 
V. Cleared, partially bridged and drained bale we «20 
Total woe 605 


There are in addition the following village roads under the Local 
Boards :— 


Miles. 
Bankipore ... sie seu ww. =140 
Dinapore ... ee sa .. S14 
Barh a Sic’ ba ». 116 
Bihar bee ss Des we 194 

Total wee = 164 


The most important road is perhaps that running south of the Ganges from 
Maner to Barhi, a distance of eighty-five miles, It runs through Dinapore, 
Bankipore and Patna, and is metalled from Maner to Fatuha. From Fatuha 
eastwards the road is bridged but not metalled. From Fatuha a good road, 
partly metalled, takes off for Bihar, but the Panchana river is not bridged, 
and has to be crossed near Bihar town. The Bakhtiarpur-Bihar road is bridged 
and metalled throughout; one-half of this road is used by the light railway. 
The road is continued via Giriak to Nawadah in Gaya district. The great 
new road from Patna to Orissa will probably run via Fatuha, Bihar 
and Nawadah. Communications in the Dinapore'subdivision are on the whole 
very good, but in Barh subdivision and a great part of Bihar communications 
are rendered dificult by the numerous pains which have been constructed 
for irrigation purposes. The District Board list contains a road (No. 57), 
which purports to run from Bankipore to Gaya. The old road to Gaya 
has been abandoned to the Patna-Gaya Railway, and the present track, 
running by the borrow-pits of the Railway, cannot fairly be called a 
road at all. It is passable only from February to the end of the hot weather, 
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and is broken at other times by swamps. A road is needed between Patna 
and Gaya, two of the most important towns of the province, which are only 
fifty-seven miles apart: There are Inspection bungalows at all important centres ; 
twenty-three of these bungalows (including five staging bungalows), are 
maintained by the District Board. 8 ae : 


. . 44. The: Ganges is the chief waterway of the district, and the traffic 

: carried in country boats is heavy. 
, Steamers ply regularly between Digha 
and Goalundo, between Digha and Buxar, and between Digha and Burhaj 
in Gorakhpur. The Patna-Gaya canal is navigable, and a steamer plies re- 
gularly between Khagaul and Mahabalipur. . | , 


15. The district is well supplied by the Postal Department, and con- 


Water communications, 


tains seventy-eight post offices and seven- 

| peer teen telegraph offices. 
16. Industrial Exhibitions were started in 1907 at Bankipore ; and they 
Trade and Manufactures. gave promise at first of aiding the 


development of the industries of the 

district. The early promises have not been realised, but now that Patna is 
once more the capital of a province some industrial awakening may perhaps 
be expected. There are no factories worthy of the name, and whatever 
industries exist are directed towards supplying the domestic needs of the 
ple. The chief articles of manufacture are carpets, durries, copper and brass. 
utensils, blankets, palanquins, ekkas, glass, and gold and silver embroidery 


As regards trade, the following were the principal articles of import 
and export as given in the Quinquennial report for 1910 :— | 


(1) Exports :— 


; Maunds. 
Rice ee aes ee@ 26,171 
Paddy os ee ae §,958 
"W heat ees eco eee §2,083 
Gram and pulse es aes 407,031 
Other food-grains eee eve 105,859 
Linseed ie es ‘ies 858,996 
Mustard tae rs ar 178,065 
Gur a ses a 168,735 
(2) Imports :— 
Rice ‘ve ee cee = 1, 165,857 
Paddy ae se sae 169,146 
Wheat ina or Soe 18,779 
Gram and pulse ae seis 95,252 
Other food-grains se ai 149,735 
Salt He we 259,498 
Kerosine oil i... ae ves 214,107 
Gunny-bags__... vee see 48,056 
The East Indian Railway figures for 1911-1912 are :— 
Lxports i— 
Maunds. 
Rice e pus ‘is 117,670 
Wheat ive aia sas 61,181 
Gram and pulse . wee see 1,183,948 
Linseed ee oe re 410,806 
Gur sae sats sae 169,895 
Imports :— 
Rice sas bee eee 275,000 
W heat ses me ae 7,538 
Gunny-bags. ... as oe 60,830 
Salt ss 261,382 


Kerosine oil ... a = 232,588 
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The rice crop in 1909-1910 was very good, but in the two previous years 
it had been deficient, which probably accounts for the excessive imports in 
1910. The figures of the Quinquénnial report which purport to give 
the total trade, omit::most of the river traffic. Statistics of this traffic were 
obtained: only from the Supervisor of the Calcutta Canals, and the Executive 
Engimeer of the Nadia Rivers division; so that a great part of the country 
boat traffic must have escaped enumeration. Wemay infer from the figures 
that the principal’ articles of export are gram and pulse, linseed, mustard 
and gur. Considering the fame of Patna rice, the comparatively small export 
of. that: grain is at first sight surprising; but it must be remembered that 
little over a third of the net cropped area grows rice, a much smaller pro- 
Portion than that found in most districts of this province. 


17. The standard maund of forty seersis in general use throughout the 
ere eres district. In parts of the east of the 
Pe ere eee Sree district there exist by the side of this 
local maunds of sixty seers, each weighing fifty-two tolas, and of fifty-six seers, 
each weighing forty-two tolas. 


The standard bigha in Patna district is measured with a rod of 53 cubits’ 
length. The area of this bigha is 3,025 
: | . square yards, and when bighas are 
mentioned in this report, it is ordinarily this area that is meant. Twenty 
rods measure one side of a bigha, which thus varies in size with the length of 
the rod. The following table shows the area of the bigha according to the 
length of the rod by which it is measured :—_ 


Land measures. 


Number of Ares of a bigha 
*. eubits (Aathks) - "6 an in square 

in the rod. 65 yards. 
53 3,025 
6 3,600 : 
6} . 4,225 
7 ose . 4,900 
74 , ovo eee. eee eee 5,625 
8 se 7 i eee oe gece 6,400 


ted copper coins known as Gorakh- 
puri pice are most frequently used for fractions of a rupee. Their exchange 
value is nominally at the rate of twenty gandas to the rupee, four pice making one 
ganda : but the rate of exchange is variable, though it is now-a-days rarely hisher 
than one hundred pice to the rupee. Fractions of an anna in zamindari accounts 

e usually.shown in dams, one dam representing one-twenticth ofananna. Thus 
the ‘sum of four dams, which bas no equivalent in the standard currency, being 
something: over two pies, is treated as equal to one Gorakhpuri pice. For prac- 
tical purposes the convenience of Gorakhpuri pies is that they enable the rupee 
to be divided by multiples of five, so long as the conventional rate of 
exchange of eighty pice to the rupee is maintained. The varying rate of 
exchange is however an inconvenience to the poor man, who suffers a little 
by each exchange transaction: and it would be a gain if the Gorakhpuri pice 
could be displaced by the more frequent use of Government pie-pieces. 


18. The principal towns are the municipalities of Patna, Barh, Bihar, 
Dinapore and Khagaul, and the chief 
markets are at these towns and at Fatuha, 
Bakhtiarpur, Hilsa, Islampur, Mokamah and Phulwari. 


19. Patna City, named Azimabad in 1704 A.D., after its Governor, 

Patna City Prince Azim-us-Shan, stands on the site 

; of the ancient Pataliputra on the Ganges. 

Its trade has apparently been declining for years. This is largely due to the 

fact that railway freights are comparatively high between intermediate 

stations; so that inthe case of goods exported or imported by rail, it is more 

profitable to send them direct to their final destination than to use Patna 
as a distributing centre. The population is now 135,747. 


An enumeration of houses in the Patna City thanas, including Bankipore, 
was made by the Collector in Dr.. Buchanan’s time (1812). The number 


- In the interior of the district the unmin 


Towns and markets. 
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returned was 45,867, buttwo or three houses belonging to the same person were 
returned as one, and the Darogas calculated that the actual number would 
be 52,000. Dr. Buchanan allowed six persons toone house and estimated 
the total population at 312,000. In 1872 the number of housesin the Patna 
Municipal area was 81,637 and the population 158,900: and if we add the 
population of the city thanas then beyond Municipal limits we have an 
addition of 4,481 houses and 24,876 inhabitants. Judging from these statis- 
tics Buchanan’s estimate of six persons to a house was too high, but though 
he may have over-estimated the population, there was evidently a decline 
by 1872. The population of the city has since 1872 decreased by 23,000, 
though there was a slight recovery in 1911, when an increase was shown of 
1,368 over the 1901 figures. In 1901 many of the inhabitants had left the 
city in fear of the plague which was then raging, but the decline had apparently 
set in before the coming of plague. 


20. Bibar, with a population of 35,151, is an ancient town which 

Bihar is not increasing in prosperity. In the ninth 

century A. D. it was the capital of the 

Pala kings, and continued after the Muhammadan conquest to be the resi- 

dence of the Governors till 1541, when Patna was re-built by Sher Shah. 

This town, which gave its name to a district and a province, is now the head- 
quarters of the Bihar Subdivision. 


21. Barh has been declining since 1881, when it had a population of 
14,689, its present population being 9,188. 
Dinapore has been an important grain 
mart for very many years. Its population, which is now 31,025, has fluctuated 
considerably since 1872, when it was returned at 42,084. It is the site of 
the only cantonment in the province, and is the centre of a considerable 
trade in country produce. Much of the trade from the south which formerly 
came to Dinapore has been taken from it by Khagaul, a town which rose in 
importance at the coming of the railway. Khagaul has now a population of 
6,000. Dinapore Railway station is here, being four miles from Dinapore it- 
self. It derived its importance from its proximity to Dinapore and from its 
being on the railway: but it is now suffering, like all the considerable towns 
in the district, from the tendency to make a distributing mart of every railway 
station, which has been noticed as affecting Patna. 


22. The most important fair in the district is the triennial fair held at 
Rajgir with an attendance of from 50,000 
to 100,000 persons. <A fair is held at Bihta 
on the Sivratri, at which there is now a well-organised cattle show, supported 
by the agricultural and veterinary departments cf Government. 


Barb, Dinapore, and Khagaul. 


Fairs. 


23. The district contains two European schools, and two first grade Colleges, 
viz, the Patna College and the Bihar 
National College. The Patna College was 
opened as a Government school in 1860, and was raised to the status of a college 
in 1863. The Bihar Schoolof Engineering was opened in 1896 and has 
been a successful institution, the course of studies being the same as that 
of the Apprentice Department of the Sibpur Civil Engineering College. 
The Temple Medical School was opened in 1874 at Patna and has 
accommodation for 170 students, the Bankipore General Hospital being the 
clinical institution attached to the school. The majority of the students are 
Bihari Muhammadans. 


24. On the subject of education in the district in general, the Inspector 
of Schools has given me the following 
note :— 


The figures of schools and scholars returned on the 3lst March 1913, as 
compared with ‘those of the corresponding date of the year 1909, show that 
the schools of all classes increased from 1,859 to 1,905 and the pupils attending 
them from 44,092 to 51,542. Thus there was an increase of 2°4 per cent. in 
the number of schools and of 16°8 per cent. in that of their pupils. The 


Education, Colleges, ete. 


Education in the district in general. 
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schools are broadly divided into public and private institutions. The number 
of public schools decreased from 1,470 to 1,424, but that of pupils attending 
them increased from 39,543 to 44,022 or by 11:3 pér cent. The number of 
private schools, on the other hand, increased from 3889 to 481 or by 23°6 
per cent.and that of their pupils likewise increased from 4,549 to 7,520 or b 
65°3 per cent. . : 


_ he public schools comprise (a) Secondary schools (including High 
English, Middle English and Middle Vernacular schools), (6) Primary schools 
(Upper Primary and Lower Primary), and (ce) Special (including Training 
schools of various grades for masters and mistresses, medical, engineering, 
commercial and miscellaneous schools), the last-mentioned institutions being 
Sanskrit T'ols and Maktabs recognised by the Education Department. The 
private schools include unrecognised Sanskrit schools’ and Maktabs and 
Primary schools having less than ten pupils on their rolls, and schools which 
cannot be classified under the ordinary heads. oe 


. The majority of the schools of various classes are boys’ schools. 


~ The fluctuations in the number of public schools and their pupils are 
_ shown in detail as follows :— : | | | 
The number of High English Schools remained constant at fourteen (thir- 
teen for boys and one for girls); while the pupils attending them 
advanced from-2,761 to 3,768 or by 36° 5 percent. The number of 
Middle English schools increased from seven (six for boys and one 
for girls), to eight, (seven for boys and one for girls); and that of 
| pupils in them from 419 to 644, or by 53°7 per cent. The 
_ — number of Middle Vernacular schocls remained unchanged, at six, 
(all for boys), while that of the pupils attending them increased 
from 456 to 515 or by 12:9 per cent. The number of Primary 
schools increased frcm 47, (including one for girls), to 51, (ail for 
boys), and that of pupils attending them from 2,097 to 2,600 or by 
24°5 per cent. The number of Lower Primary schools decreased 
from 1,279, (1,137 for boys and 142 for girls), to 1,171, (1,047 for 
boys and 124 for girls), but the pupils attending them increased 
from 81,271 to 32,418, or by 3:6 percent. Of the special schools, 
the Training schools for masters (including first Grade Training 
schools and Guru and Mianji Training schools), maintained their 
number at nine, and that for mistresses ceased to exist. The 
number of misceilaneous schools increased from 103 to 1¢], and 
that of pupils attending them from 2,039 to 3,585. 


The increase in the numerical strength of the secondary schools points 
to the popularity of those schools which teach English. The large decrease 
in the number of Lower Primary schools is the result of the policy lately 
adopted by the Education Department, by which a number of small schools 
are amalgamated into one large school. | 


~ d no 
a 


The organisation and teaching to be found in Primary schools is very 
poor, but the instruction, such as itvhas been, has had a tendency to raise the 
standard of living, and it has been observed that a man who can read and 
write m any class of skilled labour is worth morethan one that ‘does not: 
The masses are beginning to appreciate the value of enterprise; but this is 
due principally to the fact that persons and products of different parts of India 
are better known to them owing to the extcusion of Railway communication. 


: Of the 61,542 pupils under instruction on the 31st March last, 43,060 were 
Hindus, 8,357 Mubammadans, one Eurasian, 108 native Christians, and 16 others. 


_ 1,760 pupils were in the High School stage, 1,286 in the Middle stage and 
36,899 in the Primary stage of instruction, the remainder being in Private schools. 
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' The annexed statement shows the number of educational institutions in 
the district excluding Colleges, special institutions and private schools. 


Nomber of Institations. 


Clase of Inatitation. 


1 
r 

pit oy? Schools. 
7h ie gi ge a 
99 V r ) eee eee ry) 
Total eee 
Hi lish (girle’ schools ‘es see 
ed ss i‘ ) ees eve 
Total eee 

f Grand Total, Secondary schools for boys and girls 
} Primary Schools. 

Upper Primary (boys’ schools) eee Vee 
Lower + ‘* eee gee 
Total eee 
Upper Primary (girls’ schools) oon eee 
Lower Py ry) @ eee eco 
Total eee 


Grand Total of Primary schools for boys and girle 


CHAPTER II. 
POPULATION. 


25. The following table shows the population by thanas and subdivision 
Result of Census of 1911. as found at the last Census :— 


Hilsa 


i 
5 
& 
s 


ad 
Cad eee 


Popalation. P of Density ef 
start ly population. 
Gubdivisions and Area in vee 

houses. 
1911, 1901. 19011911, | 1801—1901. | Per rae 

a e008 ooo 33 34,075 063 21°76 ba 344 

eee ooo 990 80.254 193 10°45 

Gedareaive | ame] SRR iea| | “SE 

Masaurhi eee ed 198 33,443 112,137 e111 ‘37 Sie 
Maner .. ove oe 113 16,916 = 11°57 716 
Dinapore eos eee 41 11,703 63.838 =}1'19 1,530 
envi - <c| ore| onsas| steea iets és 

aS oe =. cS 98 14,965 74.757 —~18°68 728 

Moksmah aed ooe 187 34.046 eine pao — 
eo se 4,610 +0°00 Tea 
» o~3°39 609 

e336 oee 

vce 


1,624,748 


E 
i 


Total of district 
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26. Dr. Buchanan’s estimate in 1812 was 


Population in 1812. as follows :— 


Thana. | Hoases. Population, 


450,677 1,428,820 


Of the above Police divisions, Naubatpur and Bankipore together correspond 
atoughly to the existing Sadr subdivision, including Dinapore. Sherpur 
corresponds to Maner with a portion of Dinapore. Hilsa included a large 
area now in Fatuha and Barh; Dariyapur (Mokamah) included a small 
area which is now in Monghyr. These ten thanas roughly correspond with the 
present district : and Buchanan’s estimate was apparently not very far wrong. 
He first estimated the extent of cultivation ; and then allowing five or six acres 
according to the character of the soil, as the quantity of land cultivated by a 
ingle plough, and assuming that each plough represented five persons, old 
an young, he arrived at the total agricultural population. One would not 
expect the results of such calculations to be very accurate; but Dr. Buchanan’s 
are evidently more nearly correct than most of the early estimates. 


27. The population of the district by ao _— the first census was taken, 

bse was 1,559,638. In 1881 it was 1,756,196, 

Variation in Popuistioneince 187% and in 1801 it was 1,778,410. By 1901 

it had fallen to 1,624,742, and in 1911 it fell further to 1,609,681. ‘Plague 

may possibly account for the decrease in 1901: but Mr. O'Malley is probably 

correct in supposing that in 1881 the gees had reached the limit which the 

land could support. Considering that the rent paid by cultivators ordinarily 

represents or nearly half the value of the crop, it is remarkable that so 
arge a population should be able to live by the land at all. 


, 28. On the whole the males slightly outnumber the females. This excess 


is greatest among high caste Hindus as appears 
Pee ee eee ee enn from the following table :— ™ 

‘Caste. Male. Female. 
Brahman ... tea 21,223 18,107 
Babhan ... sea 58,804 53,597 
Rajput... bis 84,114 29,183 
Kayasth ... - 12,611 11,482 
Kumi... n 89,085 83,584 
Kori a. ~ 87,165 36,207 
Gowala_... ‘ns 120,511 112,519 


Among Muhammadans, on the other females outnumb 
The totals-are as follows :-— —_— umber the males. 


| Male. | Female. — 


Hindus vee ase 726,192 706,538 
Muhammadans .. ‘ | 79,942 90,44] 
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29. Hindus outnumber Muhammadans by more than eight to one. 
| Muhammadans are strongest proport onately 
to Hindusin Bihar town, where they number 
12,719, as against a Hindu total of 22,418. In Patna Ciiy there-are 36,036 
Muhammadans and 99,000 Hindus. “: 


30. Among Hindus out of atotal female population of 706,538 there are 
only 7,727 women over fifteen years of age 
who are unmarried. Among Muhammadans 
the proportion is somewhat higher, as out of a total of 90,411 women, 1,569 
are over fifteen and not marricd. | 


31. The Census returns give 1,118,874 as the total number of persons 
dependent upon agriculture. Of these 
329,888 are ordinary cultivators, having 
dependent upon them 424,862 persons. There are 217,106 field labourers, upon 
whom are dependent an additional 102,309 persons of both sexes, The cropped 
area is 1,073,598 acres, so that the whole population living by agriculture is a 
little less than one to the acre. 

32. There is much enigration from the district, especially to Calcutta and 
Bengal. In 1901 the number of emigrants 
were 112,000, or nearly nine per cent. of the 
whole population. - Over 30,000 of these were in Calcutta. Oe pice ® 

33. The most numerous caste in the district is the Ahir or Goala, number- 

Caste distribution. ing. 233,030. *'They are usually cultivators 
Goala. and cattle-breeders, and have a bad reputa- 
tion for fighting over disputes regarding cattle-trespass. 


181,000 Kurmis were enumcratcd at the Census of 1°01. They now number. 
. 172,669. They are most numerousin B:har 
: subdivision, and are almost all cultivators. 
They have a'so a bad reputation for indulging in quarrels and litigation, 
for which they are frequently realy to combine in resisting demands 
which they consider unjustified. Except in one or twoinstances, they did not 
during attestation give justification for’ their reputation as lovers of a 
litication. They did occasionally combine to resist atempts fo turn their ez 
rents into produce-rents, or to convert Jatuz rents into danabandi, but this was 
as a rule the fault of an over-zealous or dishonest agent of the landlord, who had 
brought a hornet’s nest about his ears by trying too far the patience of the. 
Kurmi raiyats. | | a = 
The Babhans are almost stationary in numbers, having now 112 400 
against 114,000 in 1901: They are most 
| eee | numerous in Bikram thaua in the south-west 
of the district. They are mostly well-to-do cultivators, tenure holders or 
zamindars. They are also quoted as having a reputation for quarreling. . 
The reputation is apparently not altogetocr undeserved; but the fact is that 
in the struggle for land in Patna, accrtain amount of pugnacity is necessary for 
any class that is to hold its own. : 
Dusadhs have inereased in number to 106,020, from 96,000 in 1901. They 
| | ordinarily work as labourers, and are the 
class from which chaukidars and goraits are 
recruited. 


Religion. 


Marriage. 


Occur ations. 


Emigration. 


Kurmi. 


Dusadh. 


Koiris now number 73,300 against 80,000 in 1901. They are hard 
| working cultivators, and are popular with 

cui zamindars, since they pay their rent more 
willingly than most raiyats of other casies, and if the rent is paid in kind, their 
industry produces a large crop for the landlord to share. They are specially 
numerous in Bihar thana. 


Rajputs number 63,500, and aro chiefly to be found in Barh thana. 
They are generally potty zamindars or 

meee prosperous cultivators, Their ancient — 

communitics have in Barh in a few cases held together, where some villeg3s are 
composed entirely of Rajputs, who are both zamindars and raiyats. Wherea 
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Rajput colony of this sort does not hold the zamindari, they are ordinarily in little 
danger of oppression from a sensible landlord, since they are not susceptible — 
¢é the forms of pressure ‘usually employed, and they can make things extremely 
untomfortable for any outsider who settles in their village. a. 
|: Dhere dre 89,300 Brahmans in the district. ‘They are generally the priests 
es, and physicians of the people, though 
"Brahmans, “°° avé frequently to be found as cultivators, an 


_ do cultivate their own land. | 
An important caste, though not strong numerically, is the Kayastha, the 
Ke .... ‘writer caste of Bihar. Kayasthas number in 
i arene: "Patna 24,000; they are largely employed 
in Government offices, and most of the village accountants (patwaris) come from 
84. Muhammadans number 170,388, of 


eo Sa | whom the following are numerically the 
most important divisions :— ee. i 
- Jolaha. we TO 8h eer 
, ’ Ranjrs Be ‘ 9,796 
: Pathan’ ee sane 10,750. 
Saiyad . 5 Soe oa 15,286. 
Shaikh see i 63,110 


. Literate Muhammadans are 9°2 per cent. of the whole, which compares favour- 
ably with the proportion of 6°3 per cent.among Hindys.. This is not alto- 
r due to the fact that they.are most numerous in the towns: since in Patna 
Oity the percentage of literate persons to, the. total professing each religion 
ollows:— | ie , | 
a Ws. “Mahatimadany*”” aS or ees "h¢ 15°38 oy ten 7 ‘ 
ose cee Hindus | ez. ses 1897 


have imagined in the earlier stages of rain word : Broo ‘in rare ‘instances 
abhans, the 


' of the mandals mentioned by, Colonel Bd ie In Patna elle pecebeeer 
jagirs irs had always passed through many ; they were possibly of ancient 
Anstitution, but their owners could not claim to be vi mi headmen. It is possi- 
ble that the malske who had before Mughal times ruled villages and groups of 
villages were originally village headmen. If so, they had long ceased to act in 
any such capacity. Settlement could hardly have been made with them 
as representatives of the raiyats; they were, probably only zamindars of an earlier 
creation : and they had as a rule long since ceased to haye any active connection 
with their mélkigfe, and merely drew their malikana from the zamindar, farmer, 
oraumie | | _ a 
$6. The chief villag ra ‘officials found in Patna are the patwari, gumashta, 
Village official ___barahil, gorait, hatwa and the jeth raiyat or 
‘mahatwara. 

The patwart existed originally as the servant of the state and a 
check upon the samindar. He has since the Permanent Settlement become 
‘tthe servant~of-the zamindar. His business is to keep accounts of the village 
collections.’ The result of the subdivision of estates is that there are frequently 
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several patwaris in’ one village, each keeping the accounts of his estate in 
that and several adjoining villages. Patwaris usually receive a nominal pay 
of abouf two rupees per month, but in the larger estates their pay is sometimes 
as much as eight orten rupees. In addition to their pay, where pay is nominal, 
they receive an allowance on produce-rent collections of six-sixteenths of's 
seer per maund of the landlord’s share. The abwabs known as mangan or 
hujjatana are frequently appropriated by the patwari, gumashta, and barahils 
in varying proportions. 

The gumashta collects the rents, and looks after the interest of his zamin- 
dar. He frequently receives a nominal pay, with a share in abwabds, and 
@ commission of six-sixteenths of a seer per maund of the landlord’s share in 
produce-rents. : 


The barahils help the gumashta in realising rents. Their commission 
on produce-rents varies: but where the gumashta receives six-sixteenths of 
& seer per maund, the Jarahils would commonly receive between them four- 
sixteenths. The gorait is the watchman of the zamindar’s village office, who 
carries messages for the gumashta, and escorts to the zamindar’s pres 
sence, raiyats fulfilling his customary demands for ght, milk, goats, or other 
articles which are paid for at favoured rates. He also sometimes acts ag 
jaribkash in making appraisements, 

The hatwa (weighman) is a permanent institution in villages in which 
a large proportion of the rent is paid in kind, where his function is to weigh 
the crops for division, or to make the test in disputed appraisements. 


The jeth-raiyat or mahatwara is the principal cultivator of the village, 
who is usually appointed by the landlord on the understanding that he is 
to use his influence with the raiyats in the zamindar’s interest. He takes 
advances from the zamindar when village irrigation works have to be repaired, 
and generally supervises the work; and if there is no gumashta he makes 
collection of rents on behalf of the landlord. He pays rent ata slightly 
favoured rate in return for these services. 


In the above list of officials I have omitted the amin or salis, who 
is specially appointed by the zamindar for appraisements, the same amin not 
‘necessarily taking ed in appraisements for the whole village. In estates 
of considerable size the amin is usually a member of the zamindar’s headquar - 
ters staff, and not a resident of the village in which the appraisement is made. I¢ 
will be observed that all the above officials, except the weighman, are 
servants of the zamindar rather than of the village. 


Apart from these quasi-revenue officials there are of course the ordinary 
officials of the village, the barber (hajjam), who performs important cere-- 
monial functions in connection with weddings and funerals in addition to 
the ordinary duties implied by his name: the carpenter and blacksmith, both 
of whom are needed for making and repairing agricultural implements, the dhobé 
or washerman, and the chamar, whose wife acts as midwife to the village, 


CHAPTER III. 
IRRIGATION. 


aero - aby statis, Of *, 1m this chapter and in Chapter IV 
tics quoted inthis report, ~S«SStttistics of cultivated and irrigated lands, 
including crop statistics, relate to the follow- 
ing area :— 
| Square miles. 
(2) Area covered by cadastral survey of 1907-09 se «=—-:«., 938388 
(b) Area covered by previous cadastral surveys tgs 127°42 


Total me cas 2,065°80 
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These statistics thus cover the whole district, except the topographically 
surveyed diara and municipal areas of 55°14 square miles. The agricul- 
tural stock statement quoted in paragraph 67 of Chapter IV has been 
prepared only for the area of 1,938 square miles surveyed in 1907-09. Elsewhere, 
unless it isclear from the context that statistics relate to the whole surveyed area 
of 2,065°80 square miles, it may be assumed that they relate to the area for 
which a record-of-rights was prepared in the present proceedings, with which 
this report is more immediately concerned. 

88. The clay soil of a large part of Patna district docs not retain mois- 

ture well; and the slope from south to 
north is such that rain-water would all 
run into the ¢al if measures were not taken to store it. Cultivation thus 
depends largely on artificial irrigation, and the proportion which the area 
irrigated bears to net cropped area, is greater than in any other Bihar dis- 
trict for which statistics are available, as appears from the following 
statement :— | 


Irrigated area. 


District. . Percentage of irrigated 
area to cropped area. 
Patna .. 59°6 
South Monghyr «42 
South Bhagalpur 36 
Saran oe iia 15 
Darbhanga a ‘ies 6 


In no district in North Bihar, other than Saran and Darbhanga, is the 
irrigated area five per cent. of the cropped area. 

89. Fifty-four per cent. of the irrigated area is under rice, and practically 
the whole aghani rice crop is irrigated. 
The practice known as nigar, mentioned in 
paragraph 54 of this report, renders this crop particularly dependent on an 
artificial supply of water to make it secure; but the systems of irrigation 
used in Patna, elaborate though they are, are not good enough to save the crop 
in a year when the Hatha rain fails. The crop soon withers unless it is 
watered early in October, and the sudden demand for water everywhere is 
a severe strain on the more perfect arrangements of the Government canals. 
Outside the area irrigated by these canals the supply of water is not equal 
to so universal a demand, unless a certain amount of rain falls during the 
Hathia asterism to assist in supplying the deficiency in the fields. Consequenily 
a great part of the irrigated area, which is under rice, is by no means secure 
from danger of drought, and in years when seasonable rain fails completely or 
is insufficient, a great part of the rice crop is lost. On the other hand, the 
arrangements are usually sufficient to supply water for the sowing of rabé crops 
on the irrigated area. The growing rabi crop is not as a rule irrigated 
otherwise than by wells. Most of the pains are dry by January ; and the beds 
of many of the ahars are cultivated in the radi season. 


40. The irrigated area is divided 


Inadequacy of protection afforded. 


Classification of sources of irrigation. 


follows :— 
Acres. 

Irrigated by Government canals ove ie » 28,982 
% - private canals* eas 232,156 

> 35 tanks and ahare* 261,363 

- 5 wells ee 78,133 

7 $5 other sources 52,929 
Total .» 643,568 


® It should be noted that the area shewn as irrigated from private canals and ahars, includes much land 


on the outskirts of the area irrigated by a pain or ahar, whic 


ordinarily can receive little benefit from it 


The irrigated area of this report a the whole area which in the most favourable circumstances. 


san obtain water from an irrigation-work. 
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The area recorded as irrigated from “ other sources” chiefly consists of fields 
which are watered, by means of the lifting arrangements oe in hase 
okapter, direct fromthe Trivers on whose bank they tie. = 
“41. The Government cantls consist of the Patna-Gaya Canal and ‘ts distribus 
ae ” Government Canals. —_ - ~taries, * They secure from drought a 
" + larger area: than that which they regularly 
supply with water, and the statistics of area irrigated from them will ‘naturally 
vary with the season. They form the only source of irrigation ‘in the distriet 
which is efficient for all necessities of cultivation, and:so deserve“fuller descrip> 
tion than ‘the area actually: irrigated by them would appear to warrant. 


’ The’ Patna-Gaya Canal is a part of the Son Canal system, which tea 

the western’ portion of Patna‘and Gaya districts. It branches off from the Sain 

Eastern. Canat in the Gaya district; four miles below the anicut at Dehri. It 
etiters Patna district in Bikram thana near Arwal, and runs for’ some 

parallel to the Son ; then running to the east, follows an old bed’ of that river 

Bikram, N aubatpur,. and: Khagaul to ‘Digha where it-flows into the 

ges, after a course of chia nine miles. Its _— within the district is 


Patna-Gaya Canal ‘vee | 423 miles. 
Parallel Channels ... = aii ae 
Distributaries | ece eee ] 61 9 


The Maner distributary also acts as & flood bank and protects Dina 
Cantonment from floods. The area commanded by the canal is 875,193 acres, 
of which 364,237 acres are provided with distributaries. 


-. The total area irrigated in both districts has been as follows :— 


Season. | 1908-09. 1909-10. 1910-11. 

: Acres. Acres. ‘Acres. 
Kheif = =» om | 116,898 116,716 | 118,728 
Hot-weather ooo e0e 6,701 1,290 . 11,098 
pi’ = oi $6620 [| (21,458 | 15,548 


It is satisfactory to note of the Son Canals, on which over ne hundred 
and sixty-seven lak ih of rupees have been expended, that unlike the Orissa Canals 
they pay their way and return a profit of four per cent.:on capital expenditare. 


For’ assessment ‘of water rates, the year ‘is ‘divided into three seasons, 
"© Ganil revemae system. " ”" géz,, hot weather, khalif and radi: Leases 
.. i for water for a séason are ‘granted to’ cul- 
| tivators on ‘application on a "prescribed form. Seven-year leases are granted 
when application is made, by a body of cultivators, for a compact: block ‘of land 
with well defined Soauiaeie. A survey of the block is made before the lease 
is given; and every, cultivator is required to sign his name for the area obtain- 
ed by measurement at this survey, which is assessed in. his name ; though fields 
which cannot be ordinaril uy irrigated; or for which canal water is not ordinarily 
required, may be exclud from the block. An influential man of each 
is appointed to apt as lambardar by the Oanal: Department. : His duty is to 
assist in measurement, toreport the names of cultivators of the different hold- 
ings, and.to’see that water is properly distributed over the leased area. He 
receives a Gommission of three per cent. on the total assessment in long leases, 
and of two per cent. in the case of season leases. 


There are five rates charged for the water manda viz., (1) rabs season 
leases from the 15th October to the 25th March at Rs. 2-8-0 an acre; (2) hot- 
weather leases from the 25th March to 25th June, at Rs. 4-8-0 an acre; 
(8) leases during the same period at Rs. 2 for each watering ; (4) khartf season 
leases between the 25th June and the 25th October at four rupessan acre ; and 
(5) seven.years’ leases for block areas for any kind of crop ‘between ° ‘the ‘26th 
June and the 25th March at three rupees an acre. 


. 
Py ee : 
‘ ’ 44 
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42. The results of crop experiments made by officers of the Public Works 
Comparative advantages of cansl irrigation. veperment have been as follows :— 


q 
Bice, irrigated 
lea ty by 


Bice not irrigated, or | Wheat, irrigated by | Wheat not irrigated 


irrigated otherwise canals, or irrigated otherwise: 
than by canal. than by canals. 
Year. 
Yield per 
Straw, atte. Straw. 


| 
Mds. sre.|| Mds. |Mds. srs. Mds. |Mds, sca Mds. |Mds. srs.| Mads. 


1908-09 me "4s | 24 84 46 113 2 24/17 6 21 |2036 | ° 24 
1900-10 wet ete | 2B 49 | 20 9 39 | 14 32 is |10 8 13 
1910-11 - . | 31 39 35 | 18 20 23 | 12 14 13 | 15 31 19 - 


__ The yield of paddy upon land irrigated otherwise than by Government ca- 
nals is thus something under sixteen maunds to the acre, which agrees with the 
average for. transplanted paddy given in paragraph 65 of this report. The 
figures for wheat on similar lands quoted above are very high. Unfortunately 
I cannot discriminate between experiments made in Patna and those -made 
in Gaya district. The canal for half its length lies in Gaya. 


43. Of the large area irrigated from sources which are under ac 
control, 232,156 acres are irrigated from 
Peers eene (oat canals. Therivers which come into the 
district from Gaya usually contain little or no water in the dry season, but aré 
full from bank to bank in the rains, In some instances they divide into two or 
more streams, and thus facilitate the utilisation of their water for irrigation. 
More or less roughly constructed canals take off from the river banks at 
favourable points, and distribute the water over the country: When a flood 
comes. down the river it fills the canals; but in September, if rain fails, dams 
are. constructed across the streams in order to bank up the water, and 
turn it into the pains. Whena pain is full, the dam is cut, and the stream 
rushes down to the next dam and fills the next pain. These canals are chiefly 
found in the Bihar subdivision: and the two largest are twelve miles south-east 
of Bihar. These two pains illustrate some of the deficiencies of this system of 
‘epee irrigation, as the main stream of the Sakri river has deserted its original 
d and taken to the canal, so that the water is extremely difficult to control 
in time of flood. Moreover, the country towards Asthawan has suffered greatl 
from loss of the water which used formerly to come down in the Sakri, on whic 
the cultivators relied for irrigation of their crops. The result is due to want of 
engineering skill in the construction of the pains, and not to any deep-laid 
scheme for depriving the Asthawan area of its water ; but whatever the cause 
may be, the prosperity of the cultivators in this area has been destroyed, without 
benefit elsewhere which is really equivalent. to the injury.* 
44. An ahar is an U-shaped or rectangular tank, which is supplied with 
Ahare. | - water by a pain, or an artificial catch- 
| ‘ment hasin placed across the line of 
drainage. Embankments are built on three sides of the rectangle, the highest 
bank being at the end whcre the water would ordinarily emerge, while one side 
is left open to allow the water to enter.. Ifa small ahar is built across a 
drainage channel, a narrow cutis made at the deepest end to let out surplus 
water; if the akar isa large one a weir is made for this purpose, so that the 
water may escape and fill other ahars lower down.. The water flows through 
a weir from the ahar to the channels leading to the field; when the water 


“ ved it is taken from the ahar by means of the lifting arrangements described 
elow. 


®The question of legislating, in order to exercise some control over these private irrigation-works, is at 
present under consideration. The matter bristles with difficulties; but the necessity for some power of control 
is suticiently shewn by the disaster in tho Sakri here described. 
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45. Wells are commonly used for irrigation in the high land to the north, 

Welle. and for rabi crops in the ¢al land. They 

are also used for irrigating the land in 

the neighbourhood of the village sites. Opiumand garden produce are almost 

always irrigated from wells, with an intricate series of water channels leading 

from the well to the plots to be irrigated. Though the area irrigated from 

wells is only 73,133 acres, they are almost as important a source of irrigation 

as pains or ahars, Owing to the remarkable industry of the cultivators who 

a tell a means of watering their crops, and to the value of the crop thus 
wa ; 7 


46. Genradbandi is the name for the series of embankments which prevent 

Embankments. the water from escaping from the fields. 

(Genrabandi.) The gherwa or outer embankment is about 

four feet high; within is a series of smaller embankments (genra), and 

last of all are the ordinary ails round individual fields. The maintenance of 

these embankments is as important as that of the pain or ahar, and is 

usually controlled, with the rest of the arrangements for irrigation, by the 
landlord. 


47. The latha is a long beam working on an upright forked post which 
Arrangements for lifting water.® serves asa fulcrum. The beam is weight- 
Latha. ed at one end with a log or a stone, 

and a cone-shaped bucket (kunri)is attached by a rope to the other end. The 
cultivator pulls down the rope till the bucket is immarsed; the weight 
attached to the lever then lifts it, and the bucket is emptied into the water 


channel. 


Bullock runs are most commonly used for irrigating from wellsin the 

Bullock runs. west of the district. A large leather 
bucket is fastened to a rope which passes 
over a pulley supported by a forked post, and is attached at the other end to 
the yoke of a pair of bullocks. An inclined plane is dug on the far side of 
the well, down which the bullocks run when the bucket is filled, and so bring 
it to the surface. The bucket isemptied into the water channel ; the bullocks, 
now free of weight, climb up the inclined plane, the bucket is again lowered 
into the well, and the process described is repeated. 


The karin is a water scoop shaped like a “ dug-out ” canoe cut in half. 
Karin.® It is usually made of a single piece of 
| wood, but iron karins are by no means 
uncommon. The broad open end rests on the water channel which is to 
irrigate the fields, and the pointed end is dipped into the reservoir. The 
water is raised by a lever overhead with a weight at the end of it. The karin 
is used for raising water from ahars or froma lower channel toa _ higher, 
where water is plentiful, and has not to bo lifted to a considerable height. 


The Chanr is 8 bamboo basket with raised edges. It has cords attached on 

pcos both sides which are held by two men. 
mee These moi swing the basket backwards 
and then bring it sharply down into the water, carrying the swing on till the 
basket reaches the level of the water-channel by which the field is to be 
irrigated. 


Water cannot be raised to a very great height by the karin or chanr, and 
when the level of the reservoir is low, a succession of such appliances is often 
necessary to lift it to the height required. Irrigation is not easy work in 
Patna. Even when the means of irrigation are supplied,the utmost industry 
is required from the raiyats who make use of them to raise the water to the 
level of their fields. 


® Note.—Pictures illustrating these devices are given in Dr. Grierson’s ‘Bihar Peasant Life’ ; Zatha at 
206, bullock runs at page 208, and karin and chanr at page 210. Reference to these pictures will make the 
descriptions quite plain. 
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48. The systems of irrigation from paine and ahars are as a rule con- 
Wistiainaced: trolled by the landlords, and the arrange- 
ZF ment by which each village obtains water 
on certain days is so complicated, that it could perhaps hardly be managed by 
the raiyats themselves. An irrigation record (fard abpasht) was prepared 
for each village in Patna, as was done in South Monghyr. Pats records 
were also prepared for the large pains in the south-east of the district, 
which extend over many villages, on the lines of the record in South Bhagalpur. 
The number of days for which each village is entitled to take water naturally 
Vv with the exigencies of the season, and it was generally found impossible 
to define existing customs by any hard-and-fast rules. This will be illustrated 
by an extract from the irrigation record of Birra, bearing thana No. 256, in 
urhi thana :-— | 
This village makes a dam (sandk) in the river Dardha, (plot 
No. 1628). Landlords of this villave, and of Rewan, Gopalpur, Saguni, 
Tarpura, Jagpura, Hasanpura, and Pakuri make the dam. The cost of 
making the dam was five hundred rupees, and when a new dam is neces- 
sary the sum of five hundred rupees is contributed. 
Landlords bear this expense as follows :— 


Rs. a p. 

bi ; Birra ee0e eee ese eee 98 13 0 
‘ Rewan eee eee oe eee 322 r 0 
cae | 7 = 2 ilo 
i. Tarpura eee eee e008 ee@ 18 8 8 : 
. Jagpura ei ‘ ‘vs we «=«.-: 433 3 
Aree daa 18 8 8 

akurl 80 14 0 


ata time. Raiyats without taking special permission from the landlords 
irrigate their agkant and rabs crops by mutual arrangement. No rent 
for water is paid to the landlords. One thousand acres are thus irrigated 
from the patn bearing plot numbers 71, 464, and 933. 

It will be easily understood that in a year of deficient rainfall, the order 
in which water is to be taken, and the length of time for which the village 
having first right is to be entitled to keep up its bandh is a fruitful source of 
disputes. The village highest up the pain naturally has first chance, but 
cultivators of villages lower down .frequently take the management out of the 
landlords’ hands, and forcibly cut the dams of the higher village, if they 
fear that there may not be enough water to go round. 


Landlords, as I have said, control the irrigation ; and they usually take from 
the cultivators an adequate return for it in rents. There is a general 
complaint that irrigation works are not kept up so wellas formerly, owing 
to the subdivision of proprietary rights. In the absence of any definitely 
established village communities,the landlords are in theory the persons best 


© Note.—The record of Birra quoted above isa typical irrigation record selected at random from the record 
of attestation Camp XV in 1910. The khewats of some of the eer thera mentioned 
illustrate the difficulty of combination to carry out this work even among landlords, unless some one 
proprietor will do the work and recover the cost from the others. The annexed table showsthe number 
of landlords in some of the ee mentioned ip the irrigation record. The average share of the ex- 
pense of the dandh to each landlord isin Birra eight annas, in Rewan Re. 1-9-0, in Saguni ten annas 
and in Jagpura thirteen annas. 


Masaurhi Village. No. of proprie- | Number of pro-| Area of village, | Aver area 
tary khewats. i i s. to a tingle 
landJo eo 


thana No. prietors. | mm acre 
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qualified to represent the village in these complicated arrangements: for 
irrigation. Where, however, estates are split up as in Patna,* the landlords 
are apparently little better qualified to do this work than the raiyats. While 
landlords squabble about their individual shares the dandhs are neglected; 
unless the cultivators step in and help themselves. 


49. The cost of these rough and ready irrigation works naturally varies 

| greatly according to the nature of the 
embankments and channels which are 
maintained. The periodical repairs of these works, in villages paying cash rents, 
are ordinarily treated by landlords as improvements justifying enhancement of 
rent under section 33 of the Tenancy Act. Accounts in such cases shew an 
exaggerated amount of cost. In Birra, as has been seen, the cost of making the 
bandh to irrigate one thousand acres is Rs. 98-12. Periodical repairs of the pain 
will here involve additional expense : but the cuttings leading to raiyate’ own lands, 
the lifting arrangements for filling them, or the bandh in the patn by which the 
are flcoded, are ordinarily constructed by the raiyats themse.ves. In Andaili 
village of Barh thana reliable accounts were found for the years 1306 to 1315 
F. 8. The average yearly expenditure on irrigation-works protecting 570 
bighas, from 1306 to 1314, was Rs. 207. In 1315 the works were thoroughly 
repaired at a cost of Rs. 856. Including these repairs the average annual cost 
was thus seven annas and ten pies per bigha, or twelve annas per acre. This 
rate is high, if we areto Judge from the experience of the Court of Wards, whose 
accounts are better audited than private accounts. In the Maghra Wards’ 
estate, which is situated in the irrigated portion of the Bihar subdivision, 
the expenditure on irrigation works in the last eleven years has been Rs. 15,184, 
Gross rental during that period was Rs. 3,17,073. The area of the estate is 
5,313 acres. ‘The annual expenditure has thus been at four and-a-third annas per 
acre, and at nine pies in the rupee of rental. Thegreat Dasain pain near Giriak 
irrigates rice lands in twelve villages. The annual cost of its maintenance is 
Rs. 1,093, or at the rate of three annas and seven pies per acre irrigated. In 
Government estates in Gaya irrigation charges are defrayed from the allowanea 
of twelve per cent. for management, which is found to be adequate. The 
cost of irrigation is here, in the hilly tracts in the south, five and-a-half 
annas; whi'e in the northern area, which more resembles Patna district, it 
is two and-a-half annas per acre. The whole expenditure on irrigation works 
in the Tikari estate, while that estate was under the Court of Wards, was 
Rs. 6,738,173 or 4:4 per cent. on the total rent, which includes rent from 
villages held by tenure-holders. The Manager calculated that to keep. irriga- 
tion works in proper order, seven per cent. of the rental in the irrigated 
villages must be expended annually on maintenance and repairs. Dr. Grierson* 
has stated that a landlord is considered to have done his duty if he spends one- 
twelfth of his collections on irrigation. 


Cost of irrigation works. 


_ The capital cost of the irrigation works was estimated by the Manager, 
under the Court of Wards, of the Tikari estate at one year’s rental. Many of 
the irrigation works are of prehistoric origin: and it is probable that other 
rivers besides the Sakri are running in beds that were once artificial. It is 
hardly possible to calculate the actual amount expended on construction of 
irrigation works in the district. | 


50. This is a factor to be considered in the question of produce-rents. In 
1883 Babu Bhup Sen Singh pointed out that these works were maintained by 
the landlords in consideration of their receiving, in produce-rents, a share of the 
benefit derived from irrigation. Ten years later, Dr. Grierson, who had been 
Collectcr of the district from 1887 to 1892, asserted definitely thatthe produce- 
rent system arose from the fact that the landlords controlled irrigation : and it has 


* Now Sir George Grierson, K.c..B. I quote this estimate, and the Tikari Manager’s estimate of 
capital cost, from page 5 of Mr. Stevenson-Mcore’s report on survey and settlement operations in the Tikari 
pnd other estates in Gaya, 
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perhaps been too readily assumed that commutation of produce-rent would cause 
lessened attention to irrigation works. Historically the view that produce-rents 
are bound up with the irrigation system isapparently incorrect. Produce-rents 
were origmally paid for land that was not irrigated, of which the crop was pre- 
carious. This was so in the early years of the ninctcenth century down to 1851 
as will appear in paragraph 151 of this report ; and in 1858 Mr. Samuells men- 
tions produce-rents as paid for those 
lands which are entirely dependent on 
rainfall. Since the beginning of speciai 
acrarian legislation in 1859, owing to the unfortunate failure to protcct efficient- 
ly tenants who pay produce-rents, landlords have often found these rents more 
profitable than cash-rents, and the control of irrigation has given them power 
to bring about the change whereby they so often take produce-rent for 
the best land. I doubt, however, whether we are justified in assuming _ that 
a landlord like the Raja of Ammawan will neglect his irrigation works 
unless he isto obtain a return in a rent of over twenty seers in the maund. 
As for the petty landlords: to a considerable extent they neglect their dutics 
in this respect already ; they would probably not neglect them more if their 
raiyats paid cash-rents at the high rates common in Patna _ district. 
An attempt has been made to solve the difficaliy by providing that rents 
fixed on commutation are to be payable only so long as existing irrigation 
works are properly maintained. What will be the effect of this stipulation 
remains to be seen. 


Papers relating to passing of Act Xof 1859, 
page 105, paragraph 7. 


When irrigation charges are put forward as justifying very high rents, 
there are one or two points which should be remembered. In the first place, 
the irrigation works are estimated to double the rice-crop on much land which 
‘otherwise would be very poor, butthey do not save it when the Zathiya rain 
fails. The comparative immunity from famine enjoyed by the district is due 
not to its irrigation works, but to the fact that it growsso many different crops 
r'pening at different seasons. If the aghani rice crop fails in any year in other 
Bihar districts it fails in Vatna also, outside the area irrigated by Government 
canals. In the second place, the inigation system is ancient, and there is no 
reason to suppose that there has been any general improvement during the 
‘nineteenth century. If landlords could maintain irrigation works in 1789 froma 
zamindari allowance of ten or fifteen per cent. of gross rental, the burden must 
generally be very light now. 


It is worth while to consider how far landlords are bound to maintain 
irrigation works by the covenants (abuliyats), into which they entered when 
taking settlement. 


In.that portion of the south and south-east of the district which was settled 
in 1788, the zamindars are bound by their covenants to bear their proportionate 
share in irrigation works which jointly benefit their own and other cstates,. 
The words are—“ waste bardi bastan bandh ya kandinan pain dehi elike man yd 
digar jake azan faide bidigrdn wo minmokraham bashad rasdidn bila uzur 
barjame khud badeham.” ‘ Ishall be liab‘e to pay without objection a share 
proportionate to my rental for construction of pains in other villazes, which jointly 
benefit those villages and mine.” The greater prrt of the district was per- 
manently settled at the Decennial Setilement of 1789-90. The form of 
kabuliyat prescribed on April 17th, 1790, for this settlement contains the 
undertaking :— “I will keep in repair the embankments within my estate or 
stand responsible for any loss that may accrue from the neglect thereof.” The 
kabuliyats, however, which I have found in the Collectorate are brief to the 
point of obscurity. Thus the kabuliyat of Mokamah mahal is as follows:— 


*€ T have taken a lease of this mauza, without regard to (siwae) gayer, &:njat, abkari, 
malikana, village expenses (tharch deht), and gz/andaztz, for ten years from 11.7 to 1207 F. S. 
Payment of revenue will be made in spite of any flood or cilamnity according to this petition.” 


I imagine that this means that the zamindar is to claim no abatement on 
account of the fact that sayer, bazar taxes, or excise r2venue are not included in 
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the mahal, nor on account of malikana, collection expenses, or cost of embank- 
ments, (gzlandazi), for which it is understood that allowance was made before 
his revenue was—calculated. 


In the resumption settlements, zamindars undertook to maintain embank- 
ments. I quote from the kabuliyat of Mozahidpur, executed in 1839 by 
Mahammad Ajmal. 


“ Bulandt mauze mazkur ka barwakt karen wo darsurut tagdphul jo kuchh 
nuksdn howe zimme apne kabulkaren.’ “I _ will maintain embankments 
of the village as may be necessary; and if I neglect them the loss that may 
ensue will be my own affair.” 


It appears doubtful whether neglect of irrigation works which 
injures raiyats of an estate, isa breach of these covenants so long as revenue 
is paid punctually. In theestates governed by the kabuliyats of 1788, neglect 
of irrigation works, by which another estate is injured, would possibly justify inter- 
ference on the part of Government. The best solution of the difficulty would 
be for raiyats themselves to take over the irrigation works, if they find zamin- 
dars neglecting them after produce-rents have been commuted. 


quae 


CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE. 


51. Patna has a higher percentage of net cropped area (81°2) than 

‘ any other Bihar district. The twice- 

oppor ate cropped area is 31°2 per cent., which is 

lower than thatin any surveyed Bihar district, except South Monghyr and 

Purnea. The percentage under bhadoi crops is thirteen; under aghani forty 
one; and under radi seventy-five. 


The following table will enable comparison to be made with other districts 
of Bihar :— 


Percentage to the net cropped area of the areas 
under— 


- | Percentage 
otal area dealt of net 


T 
District. with yeni crepied to | 7 E 
8 % . a ol 
2 |3| 4 | 22/28] 58 
1 | 8 | 8 6 5 6 7 8 9 
South Monghyr se... san sis es 1,496, 963 58 18°7 64 50 1 24 43 
Morth Mongbyr __.... eos oon ae 974,520 69 48 29 66 as 38 8 
Saran isi wet eee as 1,683,435 79 41 34 62 87 15 
Champaran ani “ae $e Pr 2,079,315 70 46 88 55 89 3 
Muzaffarpur Se os ee 1,041,254 ” 80 88 48 60 46 8 
Darbhanga tis. ‘ 2 - 2,116,390 eo| 2] @s| 47 88 Q 
Purnea ro Wiis sie os 2,871,679 61 34 56 39 29 | 
Bhagalpor ibe de cons ses 2,405,011 _ 2] -2 64 4l 2 34 WwW 
* North Bhagalpur ... ans we ses 1,263,994 77 34 60 36 8 88 45 
Seath Bhagalpur ... aes = 5 1,141,017 56 18 69 48 1 36 a 
Patwa as oe si sii 1,322,117 81:2 13 4l 75 2 | 6 


The following statement is interesting as shewing the percentage of net . 
cropped area under the various crops in each thana. It will be observed that 
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in Barh and Mokamah the ravi crop represents ninety per cent. of the whole ; 
and that the twice-cropped area is specially large in Phulwari and Dinapore :— 


| T wice- 


Thana. Bhadoi. | Aghani. | Rabi. [Other crops.) grupped. 
2 | 3 | 4 | | 6 

Patna City me 12 21 89 4 26 
Phulwari ae a 15 53 85 2 55 
Masaurhi Si sit 16 47 71 1 35 
Maner Se sisi 24 20 17 4, 25 
Dinapore as. See 25 49 88 3 65 
Bikram sf ei 11 53 70 3 37 
Fatuha oe ‘i 12 39 81 1 oo 
Barh cis — 10 24 90 2 26 
Mokamah iis wis 9 21 91 2 23 
Bihar a5 ee 10 60 60 1 31 
Hilsa Sus ‘ies 19 40 75 ul 35 
1 13 


Islampur va oe 12 | 38 67 


52. The most important of the bhadoi crops is maize, which is grown on 
88,881 acres. It is.a specially import- 
ant crop ina year of bad aghani rice 
crops, since for part of the year it is the staple diet of the poorer classes among 
the cultivators. It issown in June and July and harvested in August and Sep- 
tember. 


Marue is sown on 20,813 acres, and I imagine that the figure given in the 
Gazetteer of 63,800 acres must be an 
over-estimate. MJarua isa millet which 
is chiefly grown in the south of the district in Bihar, Hilsa and Islampur 
thanas. It is sown at the beginning of the rains and harvested at the end. 


Bhadoi crops. 


Marua. 


Bhadoi rice is @ comparatively unimportant crop covering only 8,001 

bios so acres. It is usually sown broadcast in 
June or July, and is harvested in August 
or September without being transplanted. 


Among other bhadoi crops are a millet commonly called janera (5,427 

Riiasa ai acres Obhadot and 18,348 acres aghani), 

reek stan and kodo (10,440 acres), a millet which is 

usually sown on inferior land, chiefly grown in Bikram and Maner thanas 
in the west of the district. 


53. The most important of the aghani crops is rice, which is grown on 385,749 
acres, or a little over one-third of the 
net cropped area. When all allowances 
are made for the fact that the years of survey were bad years for rice, I think 
that the figure given for aghani rice in the Gazettcer of 554,300 acres must be 
regarded as an over-estimate. The crop is sown broadcast at the beginning of 
the rains in the seed-nurseries, 74 sccrs of paddy being ordinarily allowed to 
one katta in the seed-bed. After a period of from four to six weeks the young 


Aghan: crops — Rice. 
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plants are pulled up and are planted out in rows in the flooded fields in which 
the soil has been puddled. In the last ten days of September the water is 
drained out of the fields, which are not again irrigated until the first fortnight 
of October. The rice is reaped in November or December, 


The failure of the Hathiya rains in early October causes the standing 
i: crop to wither in unirrigated fields, which 
aa have been denuded of their water at the 
end of September by the draining operation mentioned above, known as nigar ; 
while in irrigated tracts it creates a sudden demand for water, which, asI have 
observed in Chapter III, tries severely the resources of even the Government 
canals, and finds the private canals quite unequal to the strain. Experiments 
Were made in 1910 at the Bankipore Agricultural Station to test the value of 
this practice of draining off the water in September. The area in which 
nigar was done had the larger crop by two and-a-half maunds of paddy, and 
six maunds of straw in an acre, and it was accordingly decided that there 
Was no justification for recommending to the raiyats the abandonment of 
the practice. If it were unnecessary; the annually recurring anxiety at the 
period of the Hathiya asterism would be greatly lessened. 


Much is being done by the Divisional Agricultural Association to encour- 
aga growth of the finer qualities of paddy, particularly of the very fine 
varieties known as Dadkhani and Badshahbhog, which are becoming increas- 
ingly popular among the cultivators of Patna district. 


54. The only Aghani crop of importance which has not becn montioned, is 
sugarcane, grown on 17,010 acres, chiefly 
in Bihar and Bikram thanas. Cash- 
rent is paid for this crop when grown on lands ordinarily paying produce-rent 
(bhaoli). It is planted in February or March and is cut about a year later. 
It requires frequent irrigation and a great deal of attention. The crop is an 
extremely profitable one for the raiyat, as an acre will yield from twenty 
to fifty maunds of raw sugar, but it exhausts the soil, and for this reason 
landlords try to penalise the crop on bhaoli lands by excessive rents. The 
Bihia mill is in practically universal use in the district for crushing sugarcane. 


99. The radé is the most important crop in Patna, being grown on 807,354 
acres. The great rabi area is in Barh 
and Mokamah, where over nincty per cent. 
of the net cropped area is cultivated at this season. An interesting account 
of the radi cultivation in the north of that area has been given by Mr. E. J. 
Woodhouse, Economic Botanist to the Local Government. His description 
applies practically to the whole of it as far south as Sarmera, and may be 
quoted here :— 

“ The éal is inundated during the rainy season, at the end of which the water drains away 
leaving the land dry enourh for cultivation by the end of September. Cultivation e:n b> 
commenccd ten days after the water has left the land, and can be continued for fifteen days, after 
which the land cannot be worked. The land is only ploughed once and the seed sown behind the 
plough, after which nothing more is done. One plough was said to be able to plongh thirty 
bizhas, although I was also told that for seven hundred bizhas, twelve or fourteen ploughs only 
were required, which means that each plough is expected to work over fifty bizhas of very heavy 
soil in fifteen days, or work at the rate of three bighas a day, <A plough was expected to work 
one and-a-half to two bighas in a day.’’ 

58. Grain (243,511 acres) and pulses (323,735 acres) are the most extensively 
cultivated of the sabi crops. They are 
grown all over the district, but are the 
staple crops in the fal lands of the east, where they are grown on over cighty por 
cent. of the whole cropped area. It appears from the fizures quoted above in 
the sixteenth paragraph of this report that they are the most important of the 
erains exported from Patna district. 

57. Barley is grown on 78,504 acres, principally on the soil known as 

Reecuni erat balsundrt. It is chiefly grown in Masaur- 

y hi, Bikram and Jslampur. The crop 

is sown in November and reapad in April. Wheatis grown on 55,910 acres, 

about five per cent. of the cropp2d area. The ex:ent to which this crop is 

cultivated has apparently been over-estimated in the Gazetteer. Sowing begins 
in Ostober and the crop is usually harvested in March, 


Sugarcane. 


Rabi crops. 


Gram and pulses. 
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58. Oil-seeds are important among the rabi crops. The chicf are linsecd 
cat (25, 370 acres) and mustard (16,430 acres): 
: Pevene The area covered by these” crops 
has apparently been under-estimated, as the Gazeticer ¢ eives 13,100 acres for 
linseed, and 12,400 for other oilseeds, including mustard “and rape. Tho area 
under crops like these varies consiiler ably from year to year, as prices rise or fall; 
and the statistics given represent only the crops of 1907-08 in tho oast, and 
of 1908-09 in the centre and west of the district ; but they will be found mach 
more accurate than any statistics collected before, and fivures divering gy eal 
from them may be viewed with suspicion. Tie export of vil-sceds is one of the 


most important items in the trade of the district. 


59, Potatoes (10,338 acres) are also important. They are chicfly grown TY 
; | 7 — eultivators of the Itoi: caste, im i hal 
Potatocs. re 
| wari thana,, Patna Citv subdivision and 
Dinapore thana. The district has a large tvade in seed potatses. 


Potato moth has done a great deal of damaze to tne stored matee: sinee 
1906. The matter was investivated by the Economic Botanist : and he found 
that the best method of proce tine the potatoes was to store them under sand, 
In 1909 a barn was rented by the Divisional Agricultural Assiciatt mn 
in which potatoes were Pee In this way, near a vegetable markeé mn Patna 
City; and endeavours were made with some success to persuade t the Koiries whe 
came to the market to adopt this method of storing. Much damage had. how- 
ever, been done to the stored potatoes, and there had beena shortage of potatocs 
for seed, with consequent shrinkage in the areca under the crop, so thet the 
normal area is somewhat higher than that given in the crop statistics of this 
survey. Owingto the continued efforts of the officers of the Agricultural 
Department and the Divisional Agricultural Association, the method “of storl ig 
under sand is now thoroughly understood, but there is new ground for uncasine 8. 
1f the cultivators had allowed themselycs earlier to be persuaded to store the'r 
seed-potatoes under sand, the pest would probably have been soon extirpated, 
It is feared that the delay has given it a footing in the country ; and it is now 
beginning to aitack the potatoes i in the fields. 

60. The area surveyed under poppy was 7,710 acres, chiefly in Bik:am and 
Bihar thanas. This was formorly an 
linportant crop. In 1882 the area under 
cultivation was 26,314 acres, which by 1907 was reduced to 11,017 acres. This 
is, of course, chiefly. due to the gradual closing down of opium cultivation, in 
preparation for the abandonment of the Patna Opium Tactory in the year Wine 
completion of attestation of the record-of-rights in the present Settlement _ 

roceedings. The cultivation ‘of poppy had, how ever, before that lost some of 
its popularity owing to the gencral advance in prices ‘of other crops. Ihe crop 
18: & Very delicate one, andl needs constant attention. In a good year it 
was profitable, since as much as twenty- nine seers of- opium have been: obtained 
to the acre. oo F 2 


61. Valuable work has beon done in re cent roars by the Agricultural 
Work of the Agriculiural Depaitmeat in Department of this Province i in identi- 
suppressing insee'=pesta, _ fying and suppressing insect-pests in the 
district. Ihave already mentioned the werk of the department in connection 
with the potato moth which appeared in 1908. A caterpillar (agrotis ypsilon) 
has been fer the last fiiteen years duing great damage to the mnbéi crons on the 
Mokamah fal.* The matter was brought to the neice of the Avricultural 
Department 1 in the rabé season of 1999 by the Divisional Agricultural Assucia- 
tion, but it was then to late to do anything hit a year. dn i040 vavicus 


= Opium ; 


experiments were tited, ani it was decided Uint the nic. ‘pecniistne Bne ef work 
for the following ycar was 0) on oer the ee of tine wooly brood whieh 
had been fornd to appear in tae previous year en the hirher aid Carlie SOWA 
arcas, By this means it was heped that ib would he Q a rile » ‘to prevent the 
production of the destructive biesd whieh had appetred oi the lower and lotor 
SoWN arers, six weeks laier. This polhey was nee os aint proved ¢ xtreme Ly 
successful, in that it reduced the damaged area from fen thormsind to Tess Ss ian 


three Hhoucand five hundred arercs. 


cae ee eee ee ee ee ee 


ee — ax: eee age 2 a, ae genes | ieee ae 


ae * Mr. EL J. Weodhouse enlerlites ih value ofthe cross for mer'y annanthy a lancet by this yest at 
3°2 lakhs of TUT ees. ° 


re 
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At the same time a trial was made of the Andrés Maire trap imported from 
Egypt. This was found to be successful ; and the result in 1912 of the organised, 
campaign for the destruction of the moth before it had laid its eggs was that 
the damage done by the caterpillars was limited to one hundred acres. There ap- 

ears to be no reasonable ground for doubt that the Andrés Maire traps have here 
ate very successful. The raiyats have a theory that the insects cannot 
stand cold weather, and would like Government to build adam in order that 
the water may be retained on the éai later in the season. The dam would of 
course serve other purposes for them ; and they are apparently not willing to be 
convinced that the traps have been successful, being unable to perceive the 
connection between the gravid moths caught in the traps and the caterpillars 
which destroy their crops. The cost of the operations of the Agricultural 
Department in the ¢al has been Rs. 8,829, a small expenditure for so important 
a result. 


62. A census of agricultural stock was taken during the settloment operas 
tions. Detailed figures for each thana are 
given in Appendix III(d). The following 
figures summarise the tesult. for the district :— 


Agricultural stock. 


Cows ee sis oe ei se 80,983 

Bulls and bullocks a eos eee oe =: 1 98,852 

Male buffaloes... aoe ose ove er 4.2,120 

Cow buffaloes ... oes ‘as eee see 40,699 — 

Horses and ponies ees ses ry eee $,455 

Calves ae sea ce = sae we «=: 2.19802 

Sheep sea sas eee wes ae 33,056 

Goats ee vee ees a coe 89,218 

Mules and donkeys eis Sate eee ns 453 >. 
Ploughs ea see aes ove »» 108,460 


Bullock-carts... ous eek | ee Pe 4,028 


The above figures give the number of stock possessed by agriculturists 
landlords and tenants, in an area of 1,938 square miles. Making proportionate 
allowance for population we find that the number of live stock is forty head 
per hundred persons. In Bhagalpur there are sixty-four and in Muzaffarpur 
and Saran thirty. 


There are sixty-four ploughs to each square mile of cultivated area. This 
allows one plough to every ten acres. The 


Ploughs and carts. area to each plough is larger in the other 
Bihar districts, viz. :— 
Bhagalpur see vee see »« Ll acres. 
Darbhanga ss ws oes eas wee «15 Pr 
( Saran sas oes | ove vee LE 3 
Muzaffarpur... re aes » 18 


There are five carts for every two square miles, In Bhagalpur there are 
seven carts to each square mile. The low number of carts is partly explained by 
the fact that many of those in Patna City, Dinapore and Barh have not been 
enumerated ; but it may be remembered that ina great part of the country 
— the Patna-Gaya Railway line, cart traffic is made impossible by irrigation 
works. 


63. There has been a striking rise in the prices of all food-crops in the 


last twenty-five f 
Prices of staple food-crope, 1886—1910. ty years, as appears Irom 
ia aaa the following statement, which quotes the 
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average annual retail prices in Patna district of the principal crops,* in rupees 
and decimals of a rupee per maund. 


| Rice, Wheat. Gram. Barley. Jawar. | Marusa. 4rhar, 
Es. Bs. Re. Rs. Re 
1886 ese ee 3°150 1909 1°301 1°540 1°508 
1867 ww coe . 1°70 2°120 1°310 1°480 1:504 
1888 vee e 2°187 2°257 1°610 1561 1°631 
1889 ° ee pes 2°660 3°404 1°873 1-544 1°815 
1600 * ee 2°S04 2°326 1-816 1°624 1873 
en 
Average of qainquenniam ai 2°196 2°205 1°681 1°550 1°664 
LS | LS ee ecsiisunaiccaieim icaianbig 
1801 . 2°275 2°473 1°728 1°584 2°061 
1603 awe ooo oon 2°853 2°604 1°863 1°783 1°907 
1908 kw ote eee 2°424 2°421 1-783 1°500 1°677 
1894 ove eee 2°616 2°286 1°755 1°667 1°764 
1805 ase ove ove 2°173 2-356 1°652 1°407 1981 
1896 se ax ove 2°618 3°185 2°087 1-926 2°063 
1807 a0 ove ose $922 $014 $056 3°028 $190 
1808 eco ve 2°636 3°404 1°660 1°305 2°426 
1800 we eee 2°160 2°283 1°657 2000 2°337 
1900 ave o 3°626 2°795 2°13) 2°063 3°976 
——E eee eee eee | OD ee 
Decennial average . 2°631 3°000 1°929 1°738 3°234 
a eS Se 
1901 ° ° 3012 3°063 3°057 3°105 2°924 
1903 we vee eee 3°268 2°773 1940 2-033 3°153 
1903 ane oe 3604 2°488 1°608 1°803 1°859 
1904... ‘a ° 2°460 2°319 1°498 1°860 2°500 
1905 ‘ o ° 2°730 2°901 1°41 1°930 8°350 
1906 we “ : 8°817 8°407 2°635 2°783 4°751 
1907 « os 4°007 3°774 2°803 3°759 4°717 
1908 a ‘ 6-360 4'866 3'215 2°037 4°896 
1909 ee 4184 4061 2°206 1°818 3°738 
1910 iw coe 8°150 8°349 1°990 3°069 2°863 
GemaiereEs dee : ee | Ces | cee? Geese | | Ee |e ES EE 
Devennial average =... vee 3°596 3-900 | 2°83 2°191 2°269 8°208 8°384 
The proportionate rise has been as follows :-— 
Percentage of increase : decennial Percentage of increase : 
Crop. period 1901-10 on pariod period 1901-10 on 
1391-1900. period 1886-91. 


(1) Bhadoi crops— 


Marua ee ive 23 sve sss 43 
Maize ies es 25 Pee vee 40 
(2) Aghani crops— 
Rice mi he 35 aes ve 61 
Jawar (millet) in 37 oes Sas 46 
(3) Rabi crops— 
Wheat... ies 22 oe vee 49 
Gram or won 19 ac ae 52 
Barley eee eee 18 eee vee 38 
Arkar (dal) ees 58 see en 103 


— LL eR iene enim tiansinsisastniisneisennsunsoncai=iossns~ssfommnmmnssnssnsvatysniediemsipesmsiniemiannisegpasiieie 


* These prices are taken from the Government of India reports. Lists a ed und i 
the Bengal Tenancy Act for Price in all subdivisions, for makas in the Barh paid Beda satdiviaione tomate: a 
Bibar, and for barley in Dinapur. They are practically never used by Courts for valuation of produce-rents be- 


cause they do not give the required prices of the various rabi 
baasens, with all fore of abe ie Sie a tak ven, 8 rats crops. To be adequate they should include 


25 


64. The following table gives the variation in the wholesale price of oil-seeds 
Prices of oil-secds, 18971910. in Patna in the period 1897—1910. 
Prices are in rupees and decimals of 


rupees per maund :— 


ae ee ee 


a nr errr i 
nme ee 


Year. Linseed. Mustard, 
1 a eee (Oe 

Rs, Rs. 
1807 oer 32296 YU7T8 
18°8 | 3°126 ; | a es 
1899 477 Bae | 
1900 513 | 5104 
190] 9°320 4°S07 
1902 5263 ; 4-061 
1903 4°216 3°646 
1904 3°710 | 3245 
105 ia 4G 95 | 4883 
1908 sag 5363 | O° OG4, 
1:07 oe hi 3/ ee 5982 
L208 - ts 5758 nt 6°904 
1£09 oats 5911 iat 4‘9]] 
1910 a“ 8-226 - 4781 


j 


The value of these important crops is steadily rising, though the price of 
linseed fluctuated very considerably between the year 1900, when the marked 
risc began, and 1910. : 

65. I have quoted in Chapter ITI results of experiments made by officers 

: | . of the Public Works Department in 
| testing the comparative value of Canal 
irrigation in the west of Patna and Gaya districts. The outturn shown for 
wheat that is not irrigated is there very high, but the area under wheat is so 
small that it is not very easy to say what land is average wheat land. Babu 
Karali Charan Ganguli, who worked in the interior of Barh subdivision, in Barh 
and Fatuha thanas, in cach of the attestation seasons, arrived at the following 
figures after examination of many genuine appraiscment papers, covering 
several years :— a : 


~ 


Average yield per acre. 


Paair Paddy, . ee : | 
Crop. broadcast, transplanted, | Wheat, Gram. | Khesari, arhar. | Masuri, Peas, Maize, — 
Mannds 
per acre, 13 16 8 8 § 03 8 8 an) 


These figures represent the outturn on average land in the cast and centre 
of the district, when cultivated by raiyats paying produce-rents. Raiyats will 
not take special trouble when more than half of the additional crop resulting 
from their extra labour or expeuse, is to be taken by the landlord. On cash pay- 
ing land, both expenses of cultivation and average outturn would ordinarily 
be somewhat higher than that quoted here. _ | 

66. The average amount of seed used in this area for an acre of paddy 

: works oul at thirty-two seers. Seed used 
for an acre under other crops is as 


Cost of cultivation. 


follows :— 
: Seers 
Wheat we ie ee 
Gram 3) 
Maize : 
Arhar 2) 'g wn with maize). 


NAesrt 
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The following table shows the nu nber of labourers ordinarily employed 
in agricultural operations, reduce. to the limit of a single labourer’s day per 
acre :— 3 - | ! 


Crop. Ploughing.: . pisming. Weediag. | Reaping. | Threshiag. Irrigating. 
| 2 | 8 | 4 | 6 | € | 7 
4 a as 6 a3 | 6 to 13 ul 1 | 8 to 2 according to 
waits | | . necessity. - 
‘ 
Grom 9 Ni Ril 11 1 Ditte, 
Maize oon ooo 9 >: ; . ) 16 6 i Ditto, 
Arhar se w. | 16 for digging (grewn with “* Nil = 10 i Ditto. . 
maize). 

Khesori Pr ~. | Sown in paddy (4 for sowing) i 11 i | Ditto. 


These figures stand for the bu'k of the village cultivation, not. for the 
highly manured dik lands close to the village site, which are. usually 
irrigated with much labour from wells. Apart from these dik lands, and 
the fertile belt on the southern bank of the Ganges, Patna is not .a district 
which is specially favoured in its fertility. It should be observed that though 
the dih lands yieid good crops this is owing rather to the industry of the 
inhabitants than to any natural advantages. a 

67. The small raiyat gets most of his work done, under a system of 
mutual _ assistance, by himself ,and ‘his 
| | neighbours who are in_ circumstances 
similar to his own. . Where produce-rent is paid, one-half of tha cost of reaping 
and threshing is ordinarily borne by the landlord, and if the raiyat. cuts. hig 
own crop he takes pay for his work at the recognised rate from the crop 
before division. bax | | 

- Ordinary agricultural labourezs are paid in kind at the rate of two seers of 
rice or wheat, or two and-a-half seers of other grain per day, in addition to .a-quar- 
ter of a seer of saty or béé as food during the day. ’ In the busiest season the free 
labourer makes his own terms in cash; but the above are the recognised rates. 
Two annas per day will still be generally quoted to anybody enquiring on 
the subject as the rate forlabour when paid in cash, but the rate actually paid 
is usually three annas, and more inthe busy season. : 


68. A great number of the low-caste labourers are kamiyas employed by 
| cultivators. This system is common all 
| over the district, and kamiyas are found 
under practically every well-to-do cultivator of good caste. A kamiya binds 
himself and his heirs, in consideration of an advance of ten or twenty rupees, to 
work for his master until the loan is repaid. Neither he nor his wife and 
children can work for anybody else without his master’s permission. The 
kamiyas are to some extent better off than free labourers in times of scarcity, as 
their masters will feed them as long as they possibly can. They have not on the 
other hand the resource of emigration, which is open to the free labourer. For 
practical purposes they are bond slaves: and though the courts would not compel 
specific performance of their contracts they frequently do not know this. In 
.any case local public opinion brands, as a particularly depraved bad character, 
& man who takes an advance as a kamiya and subsequently deserts his 
master. | | 


Slave-dealing is a serious offence under the Penal Code, and there is now 
‘no traffic in slaves (nafar). They survive in a few families, descendants 
‘of the original slaves purchased long ago. The attestation officer reported thata 
‘zamindar in Badopur, in thana Barh, having a large area in his own cultivation, 

possessed eighteen slaves. He jhas of course only a moral hold over these 


Wages of free agricultural labour. 


Kamiyas and slaves. 
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rsons : but though, strictly speaking, they are entitled to leave him when they 
nie anybody who understands the strength of custom 1n Bihar districts, will 
understand that they are not likely to thiak of leaving him without severe 
provocation. 


CHAPTER V. 
PROPRIETORS. - 


69. In the rezord-of-rights the word ma'ik his hee: uselt» describe pro- 
_ prietors of estates. The word has, as will 
The Malike of Patna district. be seen, a special technical meaning of its 
own, and its use int'1e present record has apparently encouraged some proprietors 
to set up a Claim to the milkiat against the trus maliks to whom, by the terms 
of their settlement, they are liable to pay malikana. Section 102 of the Bengal . 
Tenaucy Act does not require Revenue Officers to prepare any record of persons 
entitled to receive annual payments of malikana from zamindars. Consequent- 
ly, in those frequent cases where the revenue assessment was proportionately 
reduced in consideration of the zamindars’ liability to pay malikana, no 
mention of the liability or the right will be found ia the record-of-rights. It is 
necessary to lay stress upon this point, because many zamindaris are burdened 
with such a liability, and cases decided since the final publication of the record- 
of-rights have been brought to my notice, in which Courts have wrongly based 
their conclusions upon these two grounds, that the proprietor is described in the 
record as malik, and that no mention is made of his liability to pay malikana. 


The village maliks of the eighteenth century existed in Bihar as relics of 
Eastern India, Vol. I, page 312. oe earlier Ee ee stem of which the 
origin is lost in obscurity. It is possi- 
ble that Dr. Buchanan is right in regarding the milkiat asa military tenure 
held under the Hindu kings before the Siuhammadan conquest ; but the maliks 
appear in history only as annuitants upon their estates, receiving a proprietary 
allowance (malikana), from the zamindar or renter within whose jurisdiction 
their milkiat lay. In the eighteenth century the maliks received, in addition 
to malikana, trifling annual presents in token of feudal superiority, such 
| Ibid, page 318. asthe Raja of Ammawan receives at the 
present day from the shopkeepers of 
Barbigha, which was included in his ancestors’ milkiat. The rights of the 
maliks endured through all the vicissitudes of farms and zamindaris ; and 
though a powerful aumil might expel a zamindar, it appears to have rarely 
happened that a malik was dispossessed of his milkiat. This fact is not 
altogether to be ascribed to the maliks’ strong local position gained from 
long association, since milkiats were freely bought and sold. The Mayi 
family, among their other acts of violence, expelled from their parganas 
some of the maliks: but in 1670 the ancestor of the Raja of Ammawan, 
Chaudhri Bhelum Singh, was able successfully to resist their efforts to dispossess 
him of the milkiats which he had purchased in several villages of Malda 
pargana. When milkiats first came to our notice they had been thus bought 
and sold for generations: and had been moreover subject to the Hindu Law of 
inheritance. We ‘therefore cannot safely say that they were originally petty 
tenures, or originally held by Babhans. 


At the JDecennial Settlement the Collector was required by the 
regulations to engage with the ‘ proprietors of the soil.’ This was interpreted 
variously to mean zamindars or maliks ; if settlement was made with maliks 
the ‘ milkiat’ merged in the newly-created z.mindari, but if settlement 
was made with ‘ zamindars’ the maliks’ right to malikana remained. 
Thus the right to malikana does not always imply recusancy, since in several 
parganas settlement was not offered to the maliks; and malikana is not 
always paid from the Government Treasury, but is often a charge upon the 
proprietor with whom settlement was made. This latter arrangement is parti- 
cularly common among estates settled in the resumption proceedings of the 
nineteenth century. Asa result of settlement with the maliks in 1789, estates 


then formed were comparatively small, and were held by a multitude of 
co-sharers. 
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70. The following stutemeut will show how the process of subdivision 
Continued disintegration of estates, 1789— has continued to make estates smaller and 
Roto ave 120e: smaller during the nineteenth century :— 


eee 


e | 
z | 
a Fi 2 5 a ; = | ,f | 
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Number of estates, 


71. Estates had slightly increased in number when Dr. Buchanan made 
his survey in 1812, by which tim» Gayasp ir contained two hun lred an twelve, 
and Azimahbad eighty-four estates. Dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century 
the number was increased by resumption proceedings, but there was also a 
great deal of partition. The number of estates is now 13,725, having 
‘more than doubled since 1876. The revenue-paying area is 1,249,414 acres, so 
that the average area of an estate is now ninety-one acres. The smallest estate 
which I have been able to find bears tauzi number 3105, with an area of 
one-ninth of an acre, and revenue of ten pies, 

Moreover estates have been subdivided until the average area held by asingle 

sharer is only ten acres. It can hardly be 

HORE okies) ere assumed that the number of. a Ain 
deduced by calculation from these figures represents the number of persons in the 
district who hold shares in estates, because tauzis are frequently contained in 
more than one village, and separate records are prepared for each village. At 
the same time the census figures fall short of the mark, if they are to include 
among rent-receivers all co-sharers in estates. The census has returned the num- 
ber of rent-receivers in the district at 10,354. This gives an average of less that 
one proprietor to each estate, and is to be explained by the fact that the ordinary 
peasant-proprietor, who owns nothing more than the propriefary rights in his 
own raiyati holding, would be returned in the census asa cultivator. The khe- 
tcat figures would give over a lakh and-a-half of sharers. The number of fhterests 
recorded in the Collectorate is 96,470, and the number of sharers 121,270.. The 
number of sharers appearing in more than one tauzi will be comparatively small 
and will probably be balanced by the number not entered in the Collector’s 
register. If we deduct from the 121,270 co-sharers the 10,354 zamindars of 
the census, the balance will probably represent the number of peasant-pro- 
prietors proper in the district. The number of cultivators is given as 325,000, 
and one out of every three of these has apparently proprietary right. The 
figure is po:sibly an over-estimate; but the small proprietor is, it must be 
remembered, frequently very small indeed, holding nothing more than a pro- 
prietary right ina raiyati tenancy which is itself not large. This kind of 
petty landlord flourishes specially in Barh and Bikram thanas; in the latter 
thana typical instances are found in Bawan with 231 sharers in 238 acres, and 
in Sihora with forty-four sharers in fifty-eight acres. The insecurity of 
tenant right has induced raiyats to purchase, where they could, the land- 
lords’ interest in their holdings. This cannot asa rule be done in a large 
estate ; and the fact that estates have, generally speaking, been always small, 
has facilitated the creation of these tiny zamindari interests. Petty pro- 
prietois are, however, by no means limited to cultivators who plough their 
own lands ; and small proprietors owning a few villages are of all landlords the 
most oppressive to their tenants. The question of landlord and tenant in a 
great part of Patna district is thus one of legal status rather than of social 
difference. The owner of an estate like that with its headquarters at 

* Bhimpur appears in 1760 with Shabjahapper, 


Petty proprietors in Patna. 


cae som - >="? 
oe 5 6 eee ao wel 


.Kallian Singh. 


~ Raj, of which estate Babu Bansi Singh was for some years receiver. 


82 ¢ 


Ammawan aequires with his growing power a social standing similar to that of | 


eat zamindars elsewhere: but in petty zamindaris the zamindar is frequently 
little better off either in social status or in wealth than many of his 
tenant<. 

72. The most powerful landholder in Patna district is now the Raja of 
Ammawan, an account of whom is given 
in paragraph 74 below. The family of 
Jaswant Singh still enjoy large possessions in Masaurha ; and the Chaudhris of 
Islampur, a family of smaller local importance, retain a part of their ancestors’ 
gamindari in Shahjahanpur and Bhimpur. Landloras whose property lies 
chiefly in other districts are the Hoxsainabad family, who possess most of 
Rajzir pargana ; and: the Tikari zamindars (including both branches of the 
Tikari Raj, and the great tenure-holder of Maksudpur). Of other great terri- 
torial families of the eighteenth ceatury, which are mentioned in Chapter VIT 
of this report, the Deo * family alone retain anything of their former import- 
ance. The descendants of Manir-ud-daula, who are known as the Bhiknae 
‘pahari Nawabs, enjoy great social standing in Patna, but hold little zamindari. 
‘A descendant of Muhammad Baker Khan lives at Tilhara, but the zamindari 


Principal zamindars. 


‘of that pargana is now held by a number of comparatively petty landlords. 
- The successor of Raja Narain Singh no longer holds Siris and Kutumba, and is 


living in comparative obscurity at Mali * near Aurangabad. The legitimate line 


of the Mayis ended in Akbar Ali Khan ; and the last of the descendants of Shitab 
Rai, in that capacity a pensioner of Government, died nine years ago in melan- 
‘choly circumstances at Patna. This man, Kunwar Rup Narain Singh,. was of 
~ glouded intellect ; he inherited a great tradition of power and wealth, but both 


had passed from his family before his birth, with the resumption of the jagirs of 
73. The great Babhan zamindar of Masaurha, Raja Jaswant Singh, died 
without direct heirs, and his estates ulti- 


The family of Jaswant Singh. 
er er mately passed to a collateral branch of 


_his family, in whose possession they have remained. These zamindars, who. are 
commonly known as the Babus of Bharatpura and Dharhara, enjoy great local 


influence in the south-west of Patna district. Their estates have been continu- 


-ally partitioned, and consequently, though the clan which they form is ‘asa 
whole very powerful, no individual member of it is of outstanding importance 


in the district as a Jandholder. 


74. Raja Harihar Prasv1 Narain Singh of Ammawan is now the largest 
een | ceiphapee in the Patna district. He traces 
is ancestry to Basdeo Rai, a Babhan 


‘ (Bhumihar Brahman) who came from Sairpur near Benares to Sair in Malda par- 

gana, and acquired a milkiat which his grandson Chaudhri Bhelam Singh consi- 
' derably extended by purchases in-or about the year 1670 A.D. The ancestors 
of the present Raja failed to seize their opportunity in 1788, at Thomas Law’s 
‘permanent settlement of Malda; an1 their milkiats were among those settled 
' with outsiders, the maliks merely retaining their malikana. In the middle years 
- of the nineteenth century Babu,Karam Chand Singh, son of Babu Chhaturbhuj 


Singh, acquired a considerable zamindari in Ammawan and Harganwan, which 
was improved by his son Batj Nath Singh who was father of the present proprie- 


‘tor. The Raja’s father died in his infancy ; and the estate was managed for many 
omc by his maternal uncle, Babu Bansi Singh, who was a faithful trustee to 


is infant ward. The Raja has married the heiress of the seven annas Tikari 


75. The most prominent residents of Patna Citv, including the modern 


Tio: Gusti family;-ote: leaders of the professional classes, have | 


little property in land. This is largely 
due to the fact that opportunities for the purchase of a compact estate 


are so rare, and a man who would acquire a zamindari must purchase a one-pie 


share in this village, and a one-anna share in that, as opportunity arises. 


‘Among the great mahajans of the City, Babu Ramji Ram has’ inherited and 


acqiirela considerable area, incluling much ‘diara land, in the north of the 


——— 


ied ties families bslong to Gaya district ; but I mention them here, because they are mentioned in Chapter 
elow. - 
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district. The largest zamindarsamong the residents of this urbanarea, are 
the members of the Guzri family, including among others, the sons of Nawab 
DLutf Ali Khan, commonly known as the Badshah, Manjhle and Chhote Nawabs, 
and Saiyid Muhammad Ismail, great-grandson of Nawab Vilayat Ali Khan. 
The names of the rivals Lutf Ali Khan, and his nephew Vilayat Ali Khan, 
are familiar to all who know anything of the history of Patna in 1857. 
This family came from Persia with Nadir Shah, and settled first at Delhi; 
it removed from there to Meerut, and settled at Patna early in the nineteenth 
century. The late Nawab Lutf Ali Khan, c.1.£., contributed largely to the 
foundation of the Bihar School of Engineering, and his son, Nawab Haji 
Sayed Badshah Nawab Razvi, has made over a considerable portion of his 
estate in Patna for the support of female education in Bihar. A large portion 
of this endowment lies north of the Ganges; the land in Patna was separately 
recorded in these operations in the names of the trustees of the fund. 


76. Among the tenures of the district, that known as dastur mokaddami 
| is perhaps the most ancient. It is pro- 
bably older than the milkiats, since its 
name implies that the land comprised in the tenure was originally held by a 
yillage headman as equivalent of collecting allowances (dastur). ‘This is 
sometimes a rent-free tenure, and is sometimes held at a low  quit-rent. 
Areas of these tenures are always very small. 


77. When land comprised ina milkiat was settled with a person other 
Malikane. than the malik, the dispossessed malik 
was entitled to an allowance, (usually ten 
per cent.), on the net collections. A custom arose by which maliks in place 
of this payment received certain land free of revenue. At the Decennial 
Settlement these malikana grants were reannexed to their mahals in all cases 
in which the malik took settlement of his milkiat. Where maliks refused 
settlement or did not receive offcr of settlement, they were usually left in 
possession of their malikana land. There is consequently a considerable area of 
malikana land‘at the present day in the district; though a sum of over 
thirty thousand rupees is paid annually from the treasury as malikana to the 
heirs and assignees of dispossessed maliks, and as I have observed in paragraph 
69, many zamindaris are burdened with a liability to pay malikana in cash to 
the maliks., | 


78. The tenure known as dastur kanungoit is fairly frequently found. 
{ts name implies that it was settled with 
the kanungo in lieu of his allowances, 
These are petty. tenures, which have been amalgamated with revenue-paying 
estates, but never resumed in the sense of being assessed to rent, They remain 
accordingly as rent-free tenures within the estates, like the malikana and 
dastur mokaddami tenures, 


79. Under the Regulation of February 18th, 1789, retiring sepoys were 
allowed waste land in this district instead 
of pension, with a gratuity for the 
initial cost of bringing the land under cultivation, on the following scale :— 


Texvge-Hotpers. Dastur mokaddami. 


 ‘Dastur kanungoi. 


Jagir English. 


Rank. ‘Basaldars, | Subadare. Jamadars, | Havildars. [ Naiks. | Sepoys. 
Area (bighas) 600 400 200 120 100 80 
Gratuity : Bs. 150 100 50 $0 20 16 


The land was tobe held by the grantee for life, and on his death was to 
be assessed to revenue at a rate to be fixed in perpetuity by the Collector, 
subject to payment of one-tenth to the zamindar as malikana. By the rule 
of December 2th, 1790, the whole rental assessed on the land after the death 
of the original grantee was to be payable tothe zamindar, under whom the heirs 
of the grantee would be tenure-holders at fixed rates. Under Regulation 43 
of 1793 these rates were to be at two-thirds of the ordinary rent for the 
same ‘class of land in the vicinity. | 


$4 


By Regulation I of 1804 the area to be allotted to each pensioner was 
pee to one hundred bighas for a subadar, fifty for a jamadar, thirty for a 
havildar, and twenty-five for a naik. 


The land was to be held free of rent by the inyalid sepoy, On the 
death of an “invalid”, his heir was to hold for five years on payment of 
ten per cent. of the produce as malikana to the zamindar, and thenceforth 
at a fixed rate of two-fifths of the produce. The rent under this last rule 
was frequently higher than the renis at the two-thirds rate, assessed under 
Regulation 43 of 1793, and some zainindars took advantage of this fact to 
enhance existing rents of heirs of jagirdars. This ledto the enactment of 
Regulation II of 1808, by which the rent was again fixed at two-thirds of 
average rates, and was to be assessed only by the Collector. The invalid 
settlements were called “thanas” and a regulating officer was appointed 
to control them. This office was in existence until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. : | 


In some “English” settlements of thana Barh, the holders have a 
tradition that their ancestors Had been rewarded with lands for services in 
battles in the country beyond Madras, but the land in other cases has 
frequently been transferred from the heirs of the jagirdars. No original sanads 
were found, but the permanent lease given at the time of resumption was fre- 
quently produced. In many of the thanas, the right to hold at a fixed 
rent has been allowed tu lapse. of 


80. Under section 22 of Regulation I of 1804 the land required for the 
: ae invalid’s house’ was separately specified 
aati in tho patta for his jagir. It was 
apparently liable to assessment at, the time of ee but it appears not 
to have been always assessed, In several instances in the present. proceedings 
it was found that heirs of invalids were living rent-free on their original 
homesteads, long after the sale of the bulk of their mukarrari lands, The tenure 
is locally known as khana mafi sakunat. | ae - 


81. The term ghulam gardish apparently describes the waste land which 

Ghulam gardish 7 formed the parade ground and pasture 

pare eee a Jand. of the thana. It differed from 

the rest of the waste land brought under cultivation in being the common 

property of the whole ¢hana. The areas described by this name are ordinarily 

_yent-free tenures. The Regulating officer did- not allow this land to be 

cultivated while he wasin authority, and so it escaped assessment at the time 

of resumption. These areas have now been brought under cultivation and are 

usually held in common tenancy by the heirs and. assignees of the original 
jagirdars. 2 


82. The temporary lease of estates and portions of estates to thikadars 


gee a? a ech atk is of course very common. Perhaps 

the most common form is the ¢thtka 
garpeshgi, whereby the collections of the village are leased in consideration 
of a loan, until the money is returned. The rent reserved naturally varies 
with the amount ofthe loan. The last resource of a petty landlord in the west 
of the district, who is dealing with refractory tenants, is to lease his property 
in thika to one of the great Babhan zamindars of that area, but the small 


zamindar in such circumstances sometimes finds it difficult to regai 
when he wishes to take his property back. e§aln possession, 


Sub-leases of thikas are less common than in most districts.. 
lessee of a thikadar is known as a katkenadar. most districts. Tha eub- 


83. The revenue-free area including the zaid fthirist lands, is now 
Reavenue fan ecteian four per cent. of the whole. At the 


time of the permanent settlement th 

nied Raabe = Pik Bas a cent. the district, but all the great have ame 
sumption proceedings of th l I 

century. I deal with this subject in Chackes VII. — aoe 
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CHAPTER VI.* 
THE CUTIVATING CLASSES. 


84. The most deplorable of the results of the Permanent Settlement, more 
markedin Patna than in other districts of 
Bihar, was the subversion of the customary 
rights of the cultivators. Bofore 1789 the resident (khudkasht) raiyat was 
not liable either to arbitrary ejectment or to enhancement of rent at the will 
of his landlord; immunities which, as Sir William Hunter has pointed 
out, were secured by the village record-of-rights maintained by the patwarv. 
Sir. John Shore, writing in 1789, observes that ‘ those. who pay to the 
zamindar. are more dependent, but it is. a general rule that their rents shall 
riot. be liable to.augmentation at the will of the zamindar >... ‘it is generally 
a ery a —— that — by long occu- 

ne OE ne ee ae?) 6paney have acquired a right of possession 
Ba A Pe SP Eee ea fn the soil, aad ie not liable to be Pe moved.’ 
and...‘ the right of ocoupancy is admitted to extend even to the heirs of those 
whoenjoy.it. The right to legislate for the protection of the raiyats was expressly 
reserved to Government by Regulation VIIE of 1793, butall that was then done 
was to direct that leases (pattas), should be issued, which should specify the area 
and rent of each holding. It is evident from the discussions that Lord Corn- 
wallis hoped that henceforth rolations between landlord and tenant would be 
amicably settled. by. contract. 


The result. of-the Permanent Settlement was thus to convert raiyats, who 
had hitherto been enjoying customary rights of occupancy, into tenants whose 
title to occupation wasalease granted by the zamindar. Raiyats generall 
refused to. take leases. Sir William Hunter’s comment on this- refusal is 
worth quoting :— . 

“They had:good grounds for this reluctance. In the first place, they wera quite content 

Bengal M-.S:; Yol.-1y- page 125. with their old title. In the second place, they were 


vaguely apprehensive lest the proposed lease and 
counterpart should somehow alter their status for the worse, or subject them ts new 


obligations, This apprehension has been, perhaps, too. eomprebensively formulated into the 
statement that the resident. raiyats-refusel p3ééa: from the-zamindars lest they should be 
regarded thereby as. tenants halding from the. zaminiars. In the third place, the cultivators 
ag a rule held_more Jani than they ,were rated for in the village registers.” 
85. Mr. A. Seton, who saat sueceeded. Thomas Law as-Collector of the 
nee | istrict, was an enthusiastic supporter of 
Ceeapaany ERAS MI ho. Permanent Settlement; and this letter 
of January 6th, 1793,. describes how he was touring in the interior, 
endeavouring to make the raiyats accept patfas, and howdifficult it was to 
Sebel persuade them to do so. If they feared 
Harington’s Analysis, Vol. IlL,spage 424. = that the system of pattas would convert 
them into tenants holding at the will of the zamindar they were justified by the 
result, since by 1812 a claim to right of occupancy was apparently considered as 
something abnormal. Dr. Buchanan regarded the right of occupancy as 
originating from the lease and ending with its term. He observes that the 
custom of receiving leases is falling into disuse, and evidently regards the 
raiyats whose term had expired as holding without title. He writes: regarding 
| Bihar pargana: ‘The leases are seldom 
ae ray a a andGayaspur). penewed, so that the tenants are moveable 
eel aaa at will;’ and, though in the north of the 
district, in Gayaspur and Maner parganas, tenants were still fighting. for their 
claim to hold at fixed: rates, he notes that the district courts have already 
decided against them. 


In 1827 it was proposed to confirm by law the occupancy rights of 

khudkasht. raiyats, but-the-proposal was not 

Se Vibe gt eer ny & Gevern- carried into effect. The Collector of Patna 
writes on the subject in 1828 as: follows :—- 

“ Of khudkasht raiyats inthis part of India there are none, neither do I myself ‘see how 


the idea of persons possessing a right to a certain portion of land, held at.a cartain specific 
rent, 1s compatible with the name of raiyat or the conception of tenant.” ’ 


Bights of raiyateat the Parmanent Settlement. 


Sa ee gh Ee ee ee 
* Except where expressly stated otherwise (as in para h 99), statistics ted in this chapter 
only to the area attested in the operations under eport. sl h pert chapter relate 
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Inthe settlement proceedings of the jagirs which were resumed between 1836 
and 1839, an abstract of tenancies under the mahal is given with eachrecord. In 
every record is found the entry :“ Kaiyats with right of occupancy: none.”’ | 


In the fifty years following the Decennial Settlement the rights of raiyats 
thus appear to have been completely forgotten ; it is curious that they should 
have become moribund in Patna District, while in the neighbouring district of 
Shahabad they remained so very much alive. | 


86. Their ancient rights were to some extent recognised once more in 
1858, and the Bill of that year which 
passed into law as Act X of 1859 secured 
the occupancy rights of raiyats in land held by them for twelve years. The Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885 went further in providing that a raiyat who had occupied 
a holding continuously for twelve years In a village should have occupancy 
right in any land subsequently held by him in that village asa raiyat. It will | 
be scen that eighty-four per cent. of the occupied area in Patna is now held by 
settled and occupancy raiyats. It willalso appear, however, from this report, 
particularly from that portion of it which deals with rents, that these raiyats 
are less secure than elsewhere ; and it may be hoped that the last word has not yet 
been said in Iegislation for their protection.* 


Act X of 1859 afd Bengal Tenancy Act. 


Statua of tenancies recorded in the pre- 87. Tenancies now recorded are classi- 
sent Settlement proceedings. fled as follows:— 
— | Number. : Area held (acres). 
Raiyats at fixed rates ove aes | 3,359 | 6,370 
Rent-free raiyats bate — 26,559 17,697 
Settled and occupancy raiyats she 522,089 904,864 
Non-occupancy raiyats ve me 1,562 8,289 - 
Total... a 553,569 932,220 


The occupied area (which includes all land except public or private waste), 
is eighty-eight per cent. of the whole, a very large proportion. Of 
this area non-occupancy raiyats hold only 0°3 per cent., while settled and 
occupancy raiyats, as I have said, hold eighty-four per cent. 


The following statement compares the distribution of occupied area in 
Patna with that in other districts of Bihar :— 


Pereentage of occupied area held by 
District, 
. Proprietors Raiyats at fixed Settled and Non-occu- 
and rate and rent- oocu pancy pancy 
tenare-holders, free raiyate, raiyats. raiyata. 
1 | 2 | 8 | 4 | & 
Patna eas es 18°63 2:92 83°85 0°30 
Bhagalpur see asi 8°45 171 87°22 2°62 
Purnea ao an ua 20°89 6°51 69°40 8:20 
North Monghyr ... ie eo 13 1°25 81:25 45 
Darbhanga re oe ei ié4 2 83 1 
Mugaffarpur site sie ss 19 6 74 2 
Saran cas sie ian 10 6 64 1 
Champaran su ae Sies 9 & 84 & 


mem ST Pt ct Re A TFET SO SAREE tA GE AE EET 
*Raiyats holding on produce-rents are comparatively insecure because of the indeterminate nature of 
their liabilities. The idea which is so common elsewhere that raiyats holding on produce-rents have no 
right of occupancy, does not now prevail in Patna. Mr Cullis observes that there was noinstanco in which 
a claim to bar occupancy-rights was put forward by a landlord on the ground of land being held on produce- 
rent ; but he thinks that some lingering notion of the kind was ono of the causeg of the depressed condition 
of the raiyats in produce-paying areas in the south of the district, particularly in thanas Hilsa and Islampur. 
See paragraph 368). 
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The following statement gives the number of holdings and area held under 
different classes of tenancies in each subdivision :— 


Dinapore, Patna City. | Bankipore, 


EEE 


| | 
< 4 | < 
“ ‘ a Zia “ . 
a] to =] an 4 = 
Status, & | = 2 = = | 2 = = 
be 8 | a 2|/2] 2 2 3 
- o | a © '- | a = 
= - C S S hk oe Ss 1 ow 
a © ee » — 2 
: — © = | ~~ 2) 2. oy ad ion 
° - w” ° o “ ° - ~*~ 
| : 2 | & | : 21S : fe 
= . a a ~ = D ~~ =) ° > a 
g 4 Ss | & 8 “ © © 8 be) 2 ° 
=) ba a - | o b wt a e | =) i. @ - 
| Z. «< a | al & = ow <1 | & < = < 
—<—< rs. — & ck a Se) ek SS ee ee ee 
Birat ve ace | 20 69 | 0:03 | 3°45 tee TT) eee | tee ee see eee vee 
Feld by proprietors, but 5,670 23,591 | 11°09) 4°16 | 507 1,777 | 10°95| 3°5 8,004 | 19,870 12°3 6°09 
not zirat. | | | | | | 
In cultivating possession | 1,804 | 4,735 | 2°22 | 2°63 315 651 | 402 | 30 1,120 3,674 2°02 328 
of tenure-holders. | | | 
on oe | | 
Raiyats at fxea rates. 243 | 445 | 0°21 | 1°83 23 115 | 0°70 |, 41 863 | 808 05 2°23 
| | 
' | 
Settled and occupancy 129,616 | 178,766 | 64°01 | 1°38 11,566 13,270 | 82°] ll 75,425 134,721 83°4 | 178 
raiyats. | | | 
Non-occupancy raiyats, 177 231 | 0°11 | 1°30 25 30 | 0°18 12 313 520 | 0°33 | 1°70 
| | 
Bent-free holders ve! == @, 295 4,002 | 2:33 *79 308 $31 | 2:05} 0°6 $,193 2,050 127} 0-64 
| | 
pa a rf yt ose 
i ie 
Total ese 143,765 | 212,799 | 100 | 1°48 | 12,649 16,174 | 100 | 1°26 (84,318 161,653 100 191 
| ' | 
Under-raiyate = 2,849 | 1,774 | 0°83 | 0°63 894 320 | 1°9 | O81 1,339 1,159 0°71 oe 
eae oe a 
Barb. Bihar, 
SN a a LN TS ASS EB PTE ETI, 
d : 
a Pit we 
3 rs) 3 
Status, Z . Z Z : 3 
a o P| c c 
= 3 ~ 3 © = 
FE: 3 : FE 3 
TS & 3 3 & | 
o< ey @ oe oo oe 
zs g ry 4 S e 
& g & @ g 3 + A ° 
ry) +) > @ a 
v4 <j -¥) < ra < Bas | 
Ziras on in 3 24 45 
Held by Proprietors, but 8,045 0,178 6°06 
not Zirat. 
In cultivating possession 2,810 107,74 4°63 
of tenure-holders, 
Raiyats at fixed rates... 1,671 4,383 69 
Bettled and occupancy 112,666 218,107 1°88 
raiyats. 
Non-occupancy raiyats... 348 638 3°37 
Rent-free holders eva 6,530 4,091 0°60 
a) SY A SD EO anes EE 
Total . 132,072 278,395 1°93 
Urder-raiyats ce ! 1,958 1,867 "08 
{ 
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88. Ideal first with thoso lands in which a right of occupancy does not 
Biscciciecueveltads ordinarily accrue to the cultivator (zirat). 

" In the whole district only one hundred and 

thirty-five acres have been recorded as proprictors’ private land.* The burden 
of proving that it had been cultivated by the proprietor himself for twelve years 
before the passing of the Bengal Tcnancy Act isextremely difficult to discharge, 
though, if the twelve years’ cultivation is not proved, land may be recordedas 
proprietor’s private land if it has been specifically let out as zirat, and is recog- 
nized as such by village usage. Little distinction is made nowadays between the 
zamiudar’s maintcnance lands or ziraf, and land which has fallen in from the 
raiyati stock or has been purchased at auciion by the landlord. These lands 
have been entered in the record-of-rights as bakashé malik. They are in 
possession of the zamindar, but are not protected by Chapter XI of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act as ziraé lands are. In the zaminiar’s papers bakasht and ziraé 
lands are all mixed together under the head of khudkasht; and very few claims 
were made for the entry of ztraé as distinct from bakashé in the Settlement 


proceedings. 


89. The proportion of land other than zirat in cultivating possession of 
Other land in possession of landlords, landlords is 13°66 per cent, for the district, 
(Bakashz.) which isa fairly high figure. The per- 
centage is highest in Barh thana, owing to the number of petty cultivating 
proprietors found there. It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the 
landlords are in actual cultivating possession of the whole of this area, since 
much of it has been let out to tenants whom they successfully suppressed at 
thetime ofrecord writing. Itis the aim of the ordinary petty proprietor 
to have as large an area as possible recognized as his khudkasht, chiefly because 
he may then hope for a premium on making new settlements. Suppression 
of raiyats was attempted with some success by the proprietors of villages 
Panhara, Haibatpur, and Deora in thana Bikram. These landlords have 
been in the habit of obtaining kabuliyats for practically all their land 
in these villages every third year, changing the raiyats about each time, 
and enhancing the rent. ‘They claimed at attestation that as the last set 
of kabuliyats had just expired, the land should be recorded as in their own 
FOssession, but they made no attempt to prove that the land was true proprietors’ 
private land, One hundred and twenty-five acres had been deseried by the raiyats, 
and this area was recorded as in possession of the proprietors. As the area held 
by each raiyat was changed when new kabuliyats were taken it is impossible to 
say that there had been any illegal enhancement. The action of the 
landlords drives straight through all the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act for 
the protection of raiyats, but it is diflicult to devise laws to protect raiyats so 
amenable to gentle pressure as these appear to be, unless there is to be some 
restriction on the amount of rent which a landlord may exact from his tenant. 
In these cases rents in Panhara averaged from Rs. 17-7-0 to Rs. 18-14-0 per 
acre, and in the raiyati area of Deora (tauzi 999) were Rs.19-14-0. These are 
impossible rents in that area, and default is inevitable, which places the raiyats 
at the landlord’s mercy. The whole amount of such rents can hardly be realised 
by the landlords; but they have becn successful in rendering the occupancy right 
of no value, and in keeping the land under their own control. 


Another case of Jong standing in which an attempt was made to bar 
occupancy rights ona large scale occurred at Berar, a village on the Son in 
Bikram thana. This village belonged originally to a joint Babhan family, 
descendants of the village maliks with whom settlement was first made. I¢ 
was sold for arrears of revenue, and after changing hands several times was 
bought by Maulvi Karat Ali. His son opened an indigo factory in the year 
1870. The factory was managed by Europeans for about eight years until at 
last an attempt to levy a special abwab to pay for some new machinery resulted 


# In the present operations 119 acres were so recorded. 
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in the raiyats’ combining and refusing to grow indigo. The landlord, Maulvi 
Fazlur Rahman, then brought suits against the raiyats, and in 1881 four hundred 
acres on which indigo had becn grown were declared his -zéraé. In addition to 
this two huudred and twenty acres mortgaged by raiyats to the landlord had 
been sold in execution and bought up by him. The present proprietress, the 
wife of Maulvi Nihal Hossain, received Berar in her dowry. The village was sup- 
posed to be valuable because it containcdso much khudkashé land, and Maulvi 
Nibal Hossain had unwisely tried to make something of the khudkasht instcad 
of coming to terms with the raiyats. There has been a continual struggle going 
on for years, with occasional riots, and cases under sections 144 and 145 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. ‘The new proprietress brought snits against some of 
the raiyats for ejectment on the mortgage decrees, but was obviously no better 
off than before, since it was not worth anybody’s while to take settlement from 
her against the whole Babhan village. Maulvi Nihal IHossain conducted the 
fight against the raiyats with enthusiasm during khanapuri, but in the 
following year he had begun to tire of the contestand was anxious to compro- 
mise. There was some diiliculty with the raiyats ; but at last all but two com pro- 
mised, under section 109(C) of the Tenancy Act, at the rents of 1830, enhanced 
by two annas in the rupee. 


90. While dealing with the subject of khudkasht lands I may mention 

other evasions of section 21 of the Bengal 

Tenancy Act, by which endeavours are 
made to leaseout land that is not zireé without parmitting occupancy rigzhts 
toaccrue init. Ouseis by granting the raiyat a lease, not as raiyat but as 
tenure-holder (¢hikadar or ijaradar.)* The use of the term ¢jara is common, 
probably because the word is used in soction 22 (3) of the Tenancy Act, which 
provides that a farmor of rents cannot acquire occupancy rights in land 
comprised in his zjara. The raiyat was, of course, treated as an occupancy 
raiyat in these cases whera he hai merely taken a lease of a small area of land 
for cultivation; though in Pansira, in thana Masaurhi, a khanapuri officer had 

recorded the whole area as bakasht thikadar, because the raiyats had given 
kabuliyats describing their holdings as ¢hika. 


Attempts to evade section 21: thika loases. 


91. Another means of evading the obnoxious section 21 is by mortgag- 
oe Pasi as ing the land to the raiyat. Where rent 
Brine Creer since is reserved, and the object of the ostensible 
mortgage deed is merely to bar occupancy rights, the mortgagee may 
fairly be treated as araiyat. The so-called mortgage money is in such a case 
only the raiyat’s premium (salami). Zamindars perceive clearly enough how 
the value of raiyati land is rising ; and the object of putting the lease into the 
form of a mortgage is to reserve to the zamindar the power to appropriate the 
unearned increment created by this continual rise in value, by returning 
the mortgage-moncy to the originalraiyat, and letting the land to somebody 
else after exacting a higher premium. When no rent is reserved the relation- 
ship of landlord and tenant probably does not exist between the mortgagor and 
mortgazee. ° 
92. Only 6,370 acres are held by raiyats at fixed rates; it is possible that 
Raiyate at fixed rates. this status ought to have been given to 
\Wuarahmusiysn), ss: the shikam tenancies found in the south 
of the district, but no claim of this nature was made. The sharahmuaiyan status 
was claimed here and there on the high bank of the Ganges in the north of 
the district and was most common in thana Barh; though even there the 
cases in which it was allowed Cover only 1°54 per cent. of the oceupicd area. 
On the whoie, the raiyat at fixed rates has been crushed out in Patna District. 


e The custom of granting these so-called ¢i/%u leases is very ancient. The intention of the lessor is that 
occupancy rights shall not accrue inthe land so leased; and I accordingly treat the grant of the lease as an 
attempt to bar theso rights. Even among persons who should be woll informed it is not however generally 
understood that if a proprietor or tenure-holdor leases agricultural land to a raivat for cultivation, the 
ree ad tpso facto becomesaraiyat in respect of that land, whatever name may be giveato him in 
the lease. 
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98. Non-occupancy raiyats hold in no thana as much as one-half per cent. 
Non-oceapancy raiyats. of the occupied area. They are nearly 
(Guirdakhileer), always raiyats of neighbouring villages 
who have held their cultivation in the village in which they are non-occupancy 
raiyats for less than twelve years. 


94. The rent-free area varies from one-and-a-half to two per cent. in the 
ee different thanas. The grants are usually. 
ia hc insignificant in area. Thoy inclu le service- 
land of village officers, anil tho jazirs of village hexdm: 31, Whare tha are. is 
under two bizhas and the rent-free tenant has no’ under-raiyats. In tha same 
circumstances holders of small Brahmotar, Shivotar, niyaz dargah, and 
fakirana grants were recorded as rent-free raiyats. ‘The rule was that if the 
holder of a rent-free graut had sub-let his holding he was recorded as tenure- 
holder, and his under-tenant as raiyat. This rule had to bo interpreted with 
some latitude, since Brahmans do actually cultivate their lands in Patna 
district, but lease them tumporarily to tenants while they go upon pilgrimage, 


95. I append a state:nsnt showing details of mortzazes of cultivated land 
. : er made during tha “last ten yoor3, which 
ortgages of occupancy and other rights. © wor collected during the attestation seasons 


1908 to 1910 ;— 


Area, in acres, held by mortgagees. Profession of mortgagee, 


| s Money- 
| = sé Landlord. Raiyat. lender, Lawyer, 
Number of |v 2 - CS — — 
Area under holdings atte mae a a | x < 
attestation, in acreS.Jerejqding unoccu | « 3 | 3 5 en 
eer and public ; a “ | 5 - 
aie Bee ooh | elie 
ae Oe J g $ 2 
a 5S | 3s | — = ? o 3) 5 g 
See eS be BE ae ede eg - ee 
2/78/88] 1} 8} al sis] § 1s: eae 
8 | ee] g 8 g 5 r= a Qa a r PY 8 = 
2 ne] 2 AS ee - RE 3 x o S 3 Fe a 4 
ee _ |. mb he a tu A < x “< “ < 4 wi} afar g 
1 | 2 Js js |s sfrfelo fo Ju | a | x | a2 | | a4 | as | a 
1,240,565 686,175 |6,231| 614| 574| 22,977| 82a] «4 vm oa $0,039 | 21,047 |1,101 |1,786 | 248} 248 


One-fortieth of the whole area held by settled and occupancy raiyats hag 
been mortgaged in the last ten years, but raiyats have taken as mortgagees a 
larger area than they have mortgaged. Very few mortgages are held by 
pérsons ordinarily classed as money-lenders. The petty village money-lender is @ 
prosperous raiyat of the village, frequently of the Babhan caste, aud the larger 
money-lenders are usually the landlords themselves. A practice commor in all 
parts of the district is that of recognising a mortgagee as tenant, and recording 
his name in the landlords’ rent-roll. Thus in many. cases the holdings hava 
not been merely pledged as security, but have been actually transferred. 
Most of the mortgages are verbal; and it is frequently difficult for the mort- 
gagor to regain possession, though in Barh thana it was observed that a remark- 
ably large number of mortgages srecorded at khanapuri had been re.leemed by the 
mortgagors before attestation. Where the mortgagee’s name had been entered 
in tha landlord’s rent-roll, and the original mortgagor had been out of possession 
for twelve years, the name of the mortgagee was ordinaril y recorded as raiyat. 


Many of the mortgages represent compulsory transfers. In the south and 
south-west of the district, when rent becomes due from a tenant and he is 
unable to pay, the original tenant has to mortgage his holding for that amount 
to some other man who pays the rent. The systern i is a part of that arbitrary and 
illegal exercise by landlords in this part of the district of the powers reserved 
to the Courts, which formed the subject of special police enquiry in 1909-10, 


Al 


96. The following figures give details of sales of occupancy rights during 


: estation :— 
Sales of occupancy right. the ten years preceding att on 


Number of | Price per 


Number and area of ; raivats who! acre of 
holdings trausferred. Profession of transferee. still oceapy area 
their lands. | transferred, 


Number of Entire Part Money- 
umber 0 Area of , | holdings. | boliings. | Landlord. Raiyat. lender. Lawyer. 
occupancy occupancy 
_ holdings holdings attest- 
attested, ed, in acres, yy | 
3 
: F 3 7 : fis; es] 2] s 
is he he be a 3 a 
ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
prelgie/el2)e/2)e/2/2/2]e]2/ 2] 2 
3 s o $ - ze 3 te 
3 = =] 3 2 J =] =) a 
z~\}¢}/a2l/daitali<afiazlaiazaltletaitas] és | Sie a 
1 | 3 J sfslsfelr|s po |u w|i fae [ os [we [a [ 
Rs. 
532.069 904,864 /2,099 | 2,992 | 4,018 |3,506 | 444) 678 5,383 |5,303 | 208} 438 83 89 77 | 147} 106] 109 


The holdings transferred by sale represent only 0°6 per cent. of the area 
held by settled and occupancy raiyats. By far the greater part of the area 
sold, as in the case of mortgages, has been transferrel to raiyats. In the case 
of mortgages and sales, statis:ics of the status of transferes; may be accepted 
with confidence, as the registers were regularly examinel, anil questions 
of classification considered at inspections of the attestation camps. 


The average selling value of land is about one hundrel rupees per acre, but 
it varies with the quality of the land, as would be supposed.’ In S.maya on the 
Mokamah ¢al, land paying half produce-rent is worth forty rupees per acre. On 
_ the high bank of the Ganges, land paying ten to fifteen rupees per acre as rent 
sells at from three to four hundred rupees per acre. Khudkashé land of this 
_kind is very valuable; in two sales at Mokamah the following prices were 


. Tealised :— 


Land 
Area. ‘ revenue. Price. 
Acres. Rs. a. p. ; Rs. 
14 3 6 9 ee 6,498 
17 4 4 6 ec 6,901 


Custom as to right oftransfer varies greatly. Transfers are frequently 

ae eee eer recognised by landlords, but in general 

eee ie ea persons acquiring holdings think it safer 

to obtain them by mortgage. In s:;veral villages the landlords have succeeded 
‘by means of civil suits in ejecting purchasers of occupancy rights as trespassers. 


The present law, which leaves the right of a purchaser to be determined by 
local custom, has little effect in protecting raiyats from money-lenders ; 
but it tends to give a monopoly in money-lending to the zamindars, 
who alone can sell up a holding and- be secure of aright of entry. Ido 
not think that any officer who has worked on this settlement will be found 
who dissents from Mr. Hubback’s view, that it is desirable that settled and 
occupancy raiyats should have the right to transfer their holdings by sale. 
The right may be made subject to certain conditions, as that the zamindar 
should be entitled to a landlord’s fee of a proportion of the purchase-money, 
and that he should be empowered to object to a purchaser on certain speci- 
fied grounds, as that he is a known defaulter or bad character, or is not an 
agriculturist. The proportion of the purchase-money to be taken by the 
landlord might well be twenty-five per cent., as laid down for Orissa by the 
Orissa Tenancy Act. There is not I think any necessity to distinguish 
between sales of whole holdings and sales of individual fields. The zamindar 
would receive in his landlord’s: fee his considerationfor his increased trouble 
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in collecting rents. So far as raiyats are concerned: holdings are frequently 
rendered too small for subsistence by the multiplication of the members of a 
family, and it is desirable that as need arises a family should be able to 
extend its holding by purchase. J*our persons may live on eight acres; but 
if the family mulitiplies to eight, they must,.if transfer is not allowed, eithe: 
continue to live on a holding whichis too small for them, or reduce by emigra- 
tion the numbers depentent on the holding. It is obvious that if the right 
of transfer is to be limited to complete holdings the benefit accorded by 
bestowing the right would in such cases be greatly lessened. 


97. The issue of rent-recsipts in the form prescribed by. the Bengal 
Tenancy Act is a question which has 
a great bearing on the security of the 
cultivating classes in Patna. Section 56 of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
prescribes a form of recvipt to be granted to a raiyat, which must Specify 
the area of his hoiding, and such details of payment as will show the whole 
rent of the holding and the amount remaining due after payment of the 
instalment for which the receipt is granted. Under section 58 of the Act 
a landlord who fails to give a receipt in proper form, or to keep counterfoils of 
receipts granted, is liable to damages in the Civil Court, or to a fine of fifty rupees 
in the court of the Collector: and it is made incumbent upon Civil Courts and 
Revenue officers to report instances of failure to grant receipts, in order that the 
Collector may take action. No raiyat has in Patna ever attempted to take ad- 
vantage of his power to sue for damazes in the Civil Court for failure to errant 
receipts. 

The experience of officers of the Scttlement Department yas, that except 
in estates under the Court of Wards andin Government estates, receipts in 
proper form were practically never granted in Patna District. Zamindars 
had sometimes completed their papers for production in a Civil Court b 
preparing a book of counterfoils, but receipts from the book had rarely been 
given to the raiyats. 


Ordinarily no reccipts of any kind are given for produce-rents, 
A. receipt on country paper is usually written by the patwari and given 
to. the tenant for each instalment of cash rent, but its value to the 
raiyat is impaired by the fact that it can be easily fabricated. I think 
. that it is somctimes too casily assumed that receipts of this kind are forgeries. 
Patwaris are at least as ready to deny their signatures as raiyats are to 
forge them. In a case which occurred during the attestation season of 
1908-09, a patwarl named Abdullah Khan was convicted by the sub-divisional 
Magistrate of Barh, for perjury in denying his signature on receipts obviously 
signed by him. Old kista receipts are not necessarily to be regarded with 
suspicion ; they are very carefully preserved by the raiyn's in receptacles made 
of wood or of bamboo; anil I hive found receipts of uaimpeachable genuine- 
ness so preserved which were eighty years old. 


During the seasons 1906-07 and 1907-08, Assistant Settlement Officers 
from time to time reported to the Collector cascs of failure to grant receipts 
in proper form. To report every case was impossible, because this would 
have meant reporting practically every private rent-receiver in the district. 
Accordingly only proprietors of considerable zamindaris were reported by 
way of example. Small fines were inflicted, and the result was disappoint- 
ing, if it is to ke judged by the apparent effect in the last season of 
attestation. 

At the end of that scason the Scitlement Officer wrote :— 


Thirty-one reports were mate to the Collector by the Settlement Officer against 
landlords who failed to give receipts in proper form. Fines were imposed in every case 
amounting in the aggregite to Ns. 567. The Munsif of the Third Court, Patna, reported 
one case, on which no action was taken: otherwise no report was made to the Collector 


during the year except by the Settlement Department. 


Rent receipts. 


It might have been expected that the result of last year’s comparative activity in 
this matter would be that many landlords woald prepare and preserve counterfoils in 
proper form without issuing the receipts t) their riiyats. Oue caseof this nature was 
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detected. The landlord had been fined Jast year: he was reported again and_ fined 
fifteon rupzes. In Gerah, Maulvi Amianit Hossain, Assis'ant Settlement Offic-r, c:uszht a 
patwari in the act of destroying the blank raiyat’s portion of his reeeipt book, cou iterfoils 
having been duly fillel in. There was a case from the camp of Babu Jyotish Chandrs 
Ray in whicha landlord who had been fined last year was issuing receipts, complete in 
everything but signature. He was reported again, and finel five rupees for the omission, 
which was frobably not accilental. 


Receipts in proper form are practically never issued in Patna. Where counterfoils 
are kept for production in Civil Courts receipts are not ixsued to the raivats. Another case 
worthy of note occurred in th? camp of Maulvi Amanit Hossiia, where v pit vari filed 
counterfoils of receipts purporting to have been issu-! in 1913, ina book bearing date of 
printing 1906. He was prosecuted for fabricating fals evid-nez, and coavicted by the. 
sub-divisional Magistrate of Dinapore. 


The existence of the Settlement record has made raiyats more familiar 
with their rights, but I understand that there has been as yet little improvement 
in the observance of the law in this resyect. Tue existence of Co-operative 
Societics in villages appears to have a good effect on landlords in making 
them grant proper receip's. This is partly due tothe fact that these villages 
come specially under the notice of tha sub-divisional Magistrates, who now have 
power to inflict fines under section 58 of the Terancy Act. 


98. The high bank of the Ganges in the norih of the district between 
. the river and the line of the East Indian 

Railway is an area of special fertility. 
Even in Dr. Buchanan’s time it paid rent of from five to ten rupees per acre ; 
and he mentions land near Patna and Dinapore on which vegetables were grown 
as paying thirty rupees peracre. In this area raiyats are undoubtedly well off. 


Material condition of the raiyats. 


Raiyats are moderatcly prosperous in the Mokamah tal, where their rabi 
crops are fairly secure and their rents are as a rule not excessive. In the 
rest of the district they are on the whole poor; though owing to their division 
of energies between aghaxni and rabi crops, they suffer less from failure of 
a single crop thin others, who should ordinarily be regarded as better off 
than raiyats of Patna. AsI have already observed, the qualitics of rice grown 
differ very greatly in value; and araiyat who grows dadkhani rice can 
sell his share of it, and buy morethan double the quantity of a cheaper rice 
for his own use. We have no reliable statistics of the area sown with rice 
of different qualitics; and inferences drawn from averag> outturn and average 
holdings will therefore be greatly liable to error. 


The ‘ holdings’ of the statistical tables contain only so much of a raiyat’s 
land as falls within a particular patti.. The area under cultivation surveyed 
in these proceedings is 1,023,185 acres, to which 50,400 acres must be added 
for the area previously surveyed. The census gives the number of cultivators 
at 325,888. The average holding over the whole district is thus 3} acres. 
This stands for more than is repre:enied by the same areca in districts outside the 
sub-province of Bihar since three-tenths of the cropped area bearstwo or more 
crops in the year. The number of persons dependent on tlie 325,888 cultivators is 
424,862. If these persons are incluiled, and allowance is mwie for the twice- 
cropped area, each person dependent on cultivation has for his support 
the produce of 188 acres. There remain, however, 217,05 field labourers to 
be supported, with an additional 102,309 persons dependent on them. 


The question of what the average holding produces for the support 
of these persons is more complicated thin in rice-growing areas, because of 
the variety of crops grown. The average yicld of paldy on ordinary land 
varies from thirteen maunds in a bad year (1908-09) to twenty maunds ina good 
year (1909-10). The straw, which is a most impsriant item, varies from twenty- 
four to thirty-nine maunds. On the whole, aboui ten maunds of rice to the acre 
appear to be as much as can be safely expected, though surprising results are occa- 
sionally obtained on land that has been carefully manured. Theexperiments of 
the Public Works Department show an ontturn of from fourteen to eighteen 
maunds on land irrigated by the Patna canal in 1908-11, but the area irrigated 
by Government cana!s is comparatively small, and the outturn in the district 
as a whole is certainly less than this. The value of the crop depends upon the 
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quality of seed sown and varied at harvest time in 1909 from two to four rupees 
ermaund of rice. I have quoted in Chapter I[I the estimates of the Public 


orks Department of the value of the wheat crop, and in Chapter IV the. 


‘average outturn of some of the other crops, so far as they could be calculated 
from records of appraisements, I doubt if any useful purpose would be served 
by applying these averages to the total areca under each crop, and so cale ulating 
the average income of each cultivator, as the margin of error would be s0 
“great. Patna supports a denser population than any other district in Bihar, 
except Saran and Muzaffarpur; and the high rental, which produces a 
proportionately high income for District Board purposes, taken with the 
extraordinary fertility of the strip of land on the high bank of the Ganges, 
is apt to give an impression of greater general wealth than is warranted 
by the state of the district asa whole. KRaiyats of the higher castes, includ- 
ing Kurmis and Koiris, are not worse off than in other parts of Bihar, The 
condition of raiyats of lower castes, especially in the Bihar sub-division, is per- 
haps somewhat below their general condition in other districts of the Province. 


99. So far as can be judged, there is no more general indebtedness 
than is found elsewhere. The peasantry 
of the district are exceptionally indus- 
trious and self-reliant: and the co-operative credit movement ought tobe 
_ particularly successful among them. It is making great headway in the Barh 
-and Bihar sub-divisions. In Bihar there were last year a central bank and 
eleven village societies, which have now increased to fifty. In both sub-divi- 
_ sions the movement is being supported by many persons of great local influence, 
including the Raja of Ammawan, but the smaller zamindars have hitherto 
done little. The movement has already brought into prominence difficulties 
occasioned by the existence in so many villages of the landlord’s positive 
veto on transfers of occupancy rights. Apart from this, I fear that: little 
progress in general prosperity among the raiyats can be expected without general 
co-operation between landlords and tenants for commutation of produce 
rents on some reasonable basis. 


Co-operative Societies. 


PART II. 
LAND REVENUE, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, 


1.—Revenue almintstration from the acquisition of ‘the Diwani to the 
A aboltiton of the Provincial Council in 1781. 5 


100. I endeavour in the present chapter to give a brief account of the 
State of Bihar in 1765 fiscal history of the district of Bihar, from 
the acquisition of the Diwani by the - 
East India Company in August 1765, to the end of the eighteenth century. 
The area with which this chapter is chiefly concerned is the district as con-_ 
stituted in 1787. I confine myself, as a rule, to the parganas now contained in — 
Patna district ; but it is impossible to give any account of the early administra- 
tion of that area, which formed the northern portion of Sarkar Bihar, without ' 
reference to the zamindaris in the south. In 1765 the district had been for 
many years in a disturbed state, a fact of which advantage had been taken 
by the great rival zamindars of Hasua *and Tikari to extend their local influence. 
e Hasua family then consisted of four brothers, of whom Waris Ali Khan 
was the eldest, and Kamgar Khan the youngest and most vigorous. These - 
zamindars had stood forward at the head of those territorial magnates who’ 
opposed the elevation of Mir Jafar and the growth of British influence after 
the battle of Plassey. They were commonly known as the Mayi family, and 
were descended from one Nuraon Khan, who came to Bihar from the Punjab 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. His sons obtained the farm 
of Malda and its adjacent parganas, and having succeeded in ousting the 
ancient Babhan zamindars of this area, were at last themselves confirmed in - 
the zamindari by the Emperor Farrukh Siyar. Kamzar Khan went further and 
shortly before his death, which occurred early in 1763, he drove the descendant 
of the former zamindar, Mod Narayan Deo, from his last possessions in) 
Kharegdiha. Waris Ali died soon after, when Akbar Ali Khan, son 
of Kamgar Khan, and last of the legitimate line of the Mayis, succeeded to 
their estates, 


Raja Sundar Singh, the Babhan zamindar of Tikari, was the great rival of 
Kamgar Khan. He had inherited a small estate from his father Bir Saha, 
which he extended by methods similar to those of the Mayi family. He was 
murdered in 1758, and was succeeded by his nephew and adopted son Buniyad. 
Singh, who after a brief tenure of the zamindari was put to death by Mir 
Kasim. Buniyad Singh was succeeded by his son Mitarjit Singh, who was a 
child in the early days of British administration. 


- Another Babhan family of great influence was that of Bharat Singh 
of Arwal and Masaurha, who was succeeded in the zamindari by Raja Jaswant 
Singh. Other zamindars who were prominent during the earlier years of . 
British administration were the Rajput chiefs in that area. east of the Son, 
afterwards included in Bihar, which formed part of Sarkar Rohtas. The most 
important of these were Raja Chhatarpati Singh of Deo, who held Chirkanwan 
in zamindari, and Bishun Singh of Powai, zamindar of Siris and Kutumba, 
who had joined the party of opposition to Mir Jafar. These zamindaris had 
been lately held in farm by Hedaiet Ali Khan, and afterwards by Kirat Chand. 
Bishun Singh had then held Siris and Kutumba in khas possession for a time, : 
but soon fell into arrears of revenue, whereupon he withdrew to Benares and Mir 
Mehdi Khan took the farm of his parganas, with Chirkanwan. The parganas 


*The Hasua zamindari was contained in the south-eastern parganas of Narhat, Samai, Malda, Rajgir, 
Roh, Jarrah, Pachrokhi, Amarthu, Biswak and Maher. West of this area lay the Tikarisphere of intluence, im 
Renaut, Okri, Ekil, Bhillawar, Dukhner, Utri, and Gaya, with part of Maher. 
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were afterwards leased by Khiali Ram. At the Decennial Settlement, the 
irs art of Chirkanwan was settled with the Deo family. The estates of 

ishun Singh in Siris and Kutumba devolved upon his nephew Raja Narain 
Singh, and were attached when Narain Singh displayed disaffection in 1781; 
but in November 1792 they were re-settled with him. It will be observed that in 
1765 the great landed estates lay chiefly in the area now included in Gaya and 
Monghyr, and only touched the south of what is now Patna district. Parts of 
Shahjahanpur and Bhimpur were held in zamindari by descendants of the former 
Chaudhris, but the other northern parganas were ordinarily held by mere renters 
without any prescriptive right to hold their farms permanently. 


Under the farming system which had now for many years prevailed in 
Bihar, a zamindar was always liable to be deprived of the management of his 
estate. In such cases he ordinarily retained his nankar land. The origin of 
the nankar landsis obscure. It is possible that they represented a composi- 
tion for the percentage of gross assets to which the revenue collector was 
entitled : or they may have been granted in compensation when zamindars were 
first dispossessed by aumils. 


The aumils of the earlier period of the Moghal empire had as a rule given 
way to mere farmers or renters. Current practice reduced all revenue engage- 
ments in Bihar to the farmers’ standard; anda zamindar who had possession 
of hisown parganas was treated as merely holding them in farm for the 
stipulated revenue, for which he was personally liable. In 1781 the Diwan 
took the farm of the whole of Bihar province: and when in 1782 some of 
his parganas had to be taken under khas management, the Company at first 
tried to proceed against their own Superintendent of khas mahals, on the 
assumption that he had engaged for the nominal revenue, which it was his 
duty to collect. A zamindar was thus in theory nothing more than a farmer 
with a prescriptive right to the farm of a certain area. It was of course diffi- 
cult to make the acquisitions of Kamgar Khan and Sundar Singh fit in with 
such a theory as this : and it will be seen that special provision was made for 
the Tikari estate in the rules of the Decennial Settlement. 


Besides the zamindars and renters there were the maliks, whose rights 
have been described in paragraph 69 of thisreport. They had for generations 
been mere annuitants upon their milkiats. The district was thus burdened with 
a double liability ; the revenue-paying lands were reduced in areas forming part of 
a zamindari by the nankar of the zamindars, and the revenue was diminished 
in the whole district by mahkana payable to village maliks. 


101. In August 1765 the Governor of Bihar was Mirza Muhammad Kazim 
ee Khan, brother of the late Subahdar Mir 

Revenue administration, 1765-1769. _ Jafar; and the Diwan was Dh eraj 
Narayan Prasad, brother of the late Governor Ram Narayan. The latter 
after a brief term of office as Governor and Diwan was superseded by Shitab Rai, 
who was largely responsible for the revenue administration in the early yeare 
of British rule. : 


Rao Shitab Rai, a capable Kayasth* adventurer, was the famous 
‘Nawab’ who had brought his small contingent to Knox’s army at Hajipur. 
He had long been in the service of Samsam-ud-Daula, and when he left Delhi 
in 1758, on his appointment as Imperial Diwan of Bihar, he attached himeelf | 
to the English in Patna, and by their inffuence was able. to enter into 
his new office. Shortly after the death of Mir Jafar he had been 
superseded by Dhera} Narayan, during Nandkumar’s brief tenure of the. 
Diwani of Bengal. Shitab Rai accompanied Clive to Allahabad on the 
embassy which resulted in the grant of the three firmans bestowing the 
Diwani of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa upon the East India Company. He 
was one of the signatories to the treaty of August 16th, 1765, and in the 
agrecmont of August 19th he was named as the person who was to receive 
from the Patna Factory, on behalf of the Emperor, the annual sum of twenty- 
six lakhs of rupecs. When Clive returned to Patna from Allahabad, Mirza 


sl ee ee ae ge CL be 
*‘he author of the Seir Mutagherin says that he was a Khatri. This Was & mistake, due probably to 
his descondants’ use of the cognomen Singh. The family has only lately died out in Patna, . 
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Muhammad Kazim Khan retired from the Governorship on an annual pension of 
one lakh of rupees, and Dheraj Narayan was appointed Governor and Diwan 
of Bihar. Shitab Rai, who now held the title of Maharaja Bahadur, shortly 
after this became one of a Council of three, being associated with Dheraj 
Narayan and Mr. Middleton, Chief of the Patna Factory, in the Government. 
of Bihar. Dheraj Narayan was soon in trouble for defalcations of revenue, 
since the net collections of the first year of the Diwani were only 11°55 lakhs. 
In September 1766 Mohammad Reza Khan came to Patna to hold an enquiry 
into revenue matters in general, of which the result was that Shitab Rai 
became Diwan in place of Dheraj Narayan, while Mr. Middleton was succeeded 
in the Patna Factory by Mr. Kumbold, who was one of the officers imported. 
by Clive from Madras. Shitab Rai acted in association with Mr. Rumbold, 
and was probably largely responsible for the general administration, though‘ 
the despatch to the Court of Directors of September 26th, 1767, refers to 
| Mr. Rumbold as ‘Collector’ of Bihar: 
and in February 1768 we find that officer: 
on tour supervising collections, In 1769 Mr. Rumbold was succeeded by 
Mr. Alexander. : , 


102. The revenue assessment of Akbar oo been enhanced in the 

; _ twenty-seventh year of A.urangzeb’s reign. 

Revenue of Subah Bihar, 1766-1769. Ali a “di Khen pevined he ae 

in 1750: and Muhammad Reza Khan, taking this as his standard, made 
@ new assessment in 1766. Akbar’s assessment of Sarkar Bihar was 20°79 lakhs 
of rupees, which was enhanced in 1685 to 36°49 lakhs, and in 1750 to 
38°48 lakhs. Muhammad Reza Khan took this as the basis of his assessment 
in 1766, and his gross valuation of Bihar district, including Ramgarh, was at 
Rs. 38,48,800. He resumed jagirs of the annual value of three lakhs of rupees; 
there remained jagirs of the value of Rs. 3,60,365, malikana and nankar of 
Rs. 9,641,975, and zamindari allowances of Rs. 3,08,648. The net revenue of 
Bihar district was thus Rs. 22,14,812. 


These statistics are taken from ‘te Fh account of the finances of Bihar in 
the Fifth Report, from which I extract the 

Filth, Report, Vol. 1, page 611. following figures for parganas* lying whole ~ 
ly or partly in the present Patna district. It will be observed that there are 
considerable differences between net reyenue of 1766, and the subsequent 
assessments of Shore and Thomas Law. The asal of Grant’s figures includes 
the gujasta, or nominal revenue alienated in jagirs, as well as the nominal 
value of nankar lands, and zamindari allowances. 


Verelst, App. pages 58, 72. 


Assessment of 1766, aecording 
to Grant. +s 
Area i Shore’ ermanent 
Pargans. equare ssaconment ee ser tectny: 
7 = Asal. Net. (1783). 1788-1790. |tion proceedings, - 
Rs. - Rs. | Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Bihar .. | 209 2,00,000 81,528 | + 1,08,000 sf | 1,46,119 ° 
Azimabad wee [ 159°7 1,65,585 32,000 §4,501 59,570 1,11,720 
Arwal vt | 228 : f 51,747 | t 105,728 
Mecurha (173-3 |¢ b74878 |. 1,47,583 52,008 42,128 | 58,068.: - 
Maner . {1997 | 1,17,967 48,804 49,001 69,745 | 1,15,668 
Malda | woe | 93°6 { 28,058 t 41,326 
Pilich Ligon |} 260,861 | 1,15,890 |) (geoBihar'| 89°38 1,15,486 
Sanda : wee | 124 { 47,818 74,914 
Balia "" Haogeg | f %54,884 20,061] 281,000 61,920 | 1,830,314 
Shajahanpur 61°4 65.930 
Bhiopar oo) aa. } 1,25,787 Nil. 2,900! 2,527 87058 
Gayaspur .- | 431°4 2,72,653 _ 85,257 67,190 §6,145 1,67,346 . 
Tilhara ... , 1592 1,57,466 1,22 392 75,001 81,250 |  1,79,060 
Baikathpur ei 2°7 13,912 574 | 2,801 3,255 8,288: 
Phulwanri we | 12°88 72,931 Nil. 35,001 42,174 66,256 
dain: aetna am AC A A NS a a CNC Ree ese te tte a aeTit 


® Assessments of parganas (except Malda, which was assessed separately), which were included in the 
estates of Hasuaand Tikari, are not given separately by Grant, Net revenue of these zamindars was :—~ 
Hasua, Rs. 4,05,188; Tikari, Re. 6,628,638. Giant gives lump figure. for Malda and Pilich. 

+ John Shore made a consolidated assessment for Bihar and Pilich. | | | 

+ Arwal is now in Gaya district. Of the area of Malda 1°40 square miles lie in Patna, with revenue of 
Be. 667. ‘he rest of the pargana now belongs to Monghyr. 
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_. Under Mohammad Reza Khan’s assessment the net revenue of Subah Bihat 
was fifty-eight lakhs of rupees. Net revenue of 11°55 lakhs had been collected 
by Dheraj Narayan Prasad in 1765-66. Mr. Rumbold and Shitab Rai made 
up some of the deficit in 1767 by the collection of 51°20 lakhs. They collected 
42°23 lakhs in 1768, and 47°74 lakhs in the following year. | 


103. In 1769 Mr. Alexander acquired greater authority in revenue 
matters on his appointment as Super- 
visor of Bihar. In thefollowing year he 
became President of the new Revenue Council at Patna, with Messrs. Palk 
and George Vansittart as members. Mr. Alexander very, shortly retired, and 
was succeeded in the presidency of the Council by George Vansittart. Barwell 
was for a short time member of this Council, as was John Law, whois remem- 
bered for his dispute with the Supreme Court in 1777. i 


It will be seen that from the beginning the Council interfered actively in 
revenue settlements. In the first year oftheir rule came the terrible famine 
in Patna, which Sir William Hunter has described in his Annals of Rural 
Bengal. One result of the famine was a permanent decrease in revenue. 
Another result was that the Council had themselves to conduct the revenue 
administration in the years of 1771 and 1772, while Shitab Rai was under 
suspension in connection with the enquiry regarding the famine. 


404. At their meeting of November 5th, 1770, the Council discussed the 
rate of malikana for dispossessed proprietors, and decided that it should 
be allowed at five per cent. In this they were overruled by Government, 
and ten per cent., in accordance with long-established custom, was fixed as the 
standard rate. The raiyats took the i noe according to Ghulam Husain 

~ . han, to complain to the Council of 

Harington, Volume IIT, page 926. the exactions. practised upon them; and 
nine-sixteenths was fixed by Vansittart as the maximum proportion of the 
produce which should be taken as rent. / 

405. The covenant executed by the renters, in which these rulings were 


embodied, was as follows :— 


«J —— having rented in the Subah of Bihar, for the sum of*——, do hereby 
engage that I will pay the said sum, by the instilments agreed upon, without any pretence 


* Changes in administration, 1769-1770. 


whatever. I will besides pay the several proprietors, according to custom; and agreeable to 


a separate paper the allowance of the Kazis, of 


Harington, Volume III, page 294. the Kanungos, and the allowance of pensioners. 


I .will either agree with the ryots, and give them fixed leases with their own consent, 
including cesses, etc., a8 well as the revenue; or else, where the ryots do not choose ta 
enter into such an agreement, I will collect from them in kind, taking only 223 seers in the 
maund, and leaving the other 17} seers to the ryot, not subject to any deductions whatever. 
With respect to small zamindars and talukdars, I will settle the rents with them, if we can 
agree upon the terms; or if we cannot, I will take the tenure into my own hands, and make 
them an allowance of ten per cent. onthe produce. I will collect no fines, nor take the 
effects of people dying without heirs, fines and all such effects belonging to Government. ”’ 


406. The revenue of the province in 1770 fell to Rs. 34,96,118, * and 
wn 1771 to Rs. 34,18,966. In 1772 the revenues were farmed for a term of 
i a a a ee ee Ee eee 

® These are Grant's figures. According to Verelst, the collections for the years immediately following the 
acquisition of the Diwani were as follows :— 


a 


Year (May to April). 1765-66. 1766-67. 1767-68, 1768-69. 1769-70, 

Rs. Rs. Rs Re. Ra. 
Gross collections ... ... | 18,42,700 | 78,68,020 | 56,86,478  62,82,503 | 48,96,666 
Deductions (cost of Revenue | 5,01,764 | 19,28,628 | 7,87,712 | 7,43,988 | 8,41,169 


establishment, | including 
allowances of the Diwan). | 


Pe 
Net revenue sia | 13,40,936 | 59,39,392 | 48,98,766 | 55,388,515 | 40,55,497 


eee Le 
Grant's figures are later, and perhaps were better audited. 
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five years : farms being given asa rule to zamindars. By ‘zamiudars’ must 
here be understood not village maliks, but the territorial magnates, and 
the more or less permanent farmers of the later years of Mughal rule. It is, 
however, from this year that is usually ‘dated the coming into existence of 
that body of speculative renters, who were to create such havoc in Bihar in the 
next sixteen years. The cause was apparently a persistent endeavour to bring 
the revenue back to the old standard, which meant trying to raise more 
rerenue than the land could pay; owing partly to the effects of the famine, 
and partly to the fact that the revenue-paying area had been further reduced 
by grants of free lan.'sin the period immediately succeeding the company’s 
acquisition of the Diwani. 


107. The quinguennial farm produced a slight improvement in collections 
the net provincial revenue for these years being as follows :— 


Year. | 1772. | 1773. | 1774, | 17%5. | 1776. 


Collections : Re. 35,86,100 | 38,42,125 4,80,608 | 39,54,396 $8,25,146 


Maharaja Shitab Rai died in 1773. According to the author of the 
Seir Mutaqerin he died of a broken heart, shocked at the ingratitude of his 
English masters, who had put him on his trial for his conduct in the famine 
of 1770, though in the end they honourably acquitted him of any neglect. 
His son, Kallian Singh, succeeded him as. Provincial Diwan, on a salary of 
Rs. 4,166 per mensem. At the same time the monthly allowance of Rs. 25,000 
for civil charges (nizamat) was withdrawn, and the civil administration was 
vested in the Patna Council. Kallian Singh retained for life his father’s great 
jagirs in Bihar. | 


108. The quinquennial farm of the revenues — in 1776, and Warren 
| Hastings proposed that Commissioners | 
peer eee een should te pe re® to make detailed 
inquiries regarding mufassal assets. The germ of the Permanent Settlement is 
to be found in the minute by which Philip Francis opposed this suggestion, since 
six years later, when the new India Bill came before Parliament, this minute 
was largely responsible for the proposalsthat revenue should be settled permas 
nently and fixed in perpetuity with zamindars. As Hastings observed, the 
number of wealthy farmers who had been ruined in the Bihar province, made 
it necessary to base assessments on an accurate knowledge of assets. In exposing 
the fallacy, afterwards to be the cause of so much misery, that zamindars and 
raiyats may be left to make their own terms, Hastings wrote :— 


“While the raiyat pays his rent, the zamindar has no right to dispossers him, nor can the 
zamindar, by any legal right, exact a higher 
rent from him than hs pottak prescribes. Mr. 
_ Francis see ns to suppose that there is no necessity for the interposition of Government between 
the Zamindar and the Raiyat. He observes that ‘if they are left to themselves, they will soon 
come toan agreement, in which each party will find his advantage.’ This would be a just 
conclus‘on. if the zamindars were all capable of distinguishing what was for their advantage; 
but it is a fact, that much the greatest pait.of the zamindars, both of Bengal and Bihar, are 
incapable of acting or judging for themselves, being either minors or men of weak understand- 
ing, or absolute idiots. This circumstance, and the consequent oppressions which are exercised 
by those who act for them without interest in the property of the zamindari, renders it neces- 
sary to provide for the security of the raiyats by checks and regulations.” | 


Bengal Revenue Selections, page 451. 


Messrs. Anderson and Bogle were accordingly appointed Commissioners to 
collect information. Meanwhile settlements continued to be made annually 
with farmers from 1777 to 1781. The practice of allowing competitive bids to 
be made for parganas appears to have secured Government from any danger of 

general under-assessment. Even wherea zamindar took settlement of his own 
estate the revenue was kept at a high figure in each year by bids from outside 
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competitors. The kanungos’ registers of collections probably on the whole fairly 
represented mufassal assets, though the correct valuation of produce-rents must 
have been atask of some difficulty. ‘These resisters were a guide to the Diwan 
and Council, when extravagant bids were made, as to the probability of the 
bidder’s being able to make good his contract. If he was a rich man, or could 
give good security, he was lable to be taken at his word. It will be seen that 
by 1788, all the great farmers who were not zamindars had successively entrape 
ped themselves in this way to their own undoing, until none survived. 


The annual farms produced fluctuating results, as follows :— 
= f= 


Year. | 1777. | 1778. 1779. 1780. 


$0,78,908 84,338,368 | $3,01,211 


Collections : Rs. aren | 39,653,705 


109. In 1781 the Revenue Council of Patna was abolished. Saran wag 
ae placed in charge of Mr. Groeme as Cols 
Administrative changes, 1781. lector, and the rest of the Province of 


Bihar was placed directly under Mr. Maxwell, the Revenue Chief of Patna, 
who had three assistants, Messrs. Ross, Wordsworth, and Brown. 


II.—Administration of the Revenue Chief, 1781—1787. 


410. Kallian Singh* now took from Warren Hastings at Calcutta the 
farm of the whole of Subah Bihar, except Saran. He divided the settlement 


with his Naib Diwan, Raja Khiali Ram. 
Each of them leased out the parganas allotted to him to under-renters and 


gamindars, but most of the great zamindars in the country south of the Ganges 


were already in arrears, including Rajas Narain Singh, Jaswant Singh, and 
Akbar Ali Khan. Raja Madhu Singh of Tirhut was deprived of the manage- 
ment of his estate in 1731 by Kallian Singh; but Mitarjit Singh of Tikari kept 
for the present the farm of his great zamindari, on terms which were soon to 
involve him in financial difficulties. I understand from the minute of Sir John 
Shore, quoted by Harington at page 451 of the third volume of his Analysis, that 
the covenant executed by renters in this year made no restrictions on the amount 
of produce to be taken as rent, and that this form was followed in subsequent 


settlements until 1788. 


414. On the 16th of August 1781, Chait yea of Benares, broke 

— into open revolt. is event naturall 

Rebellion of Chait Singh, 1751. ee | a turmoil in the adjoining bd 
vince of Bihar, where it was soon followed by the rebellion of Raja Narain 
Binch of Siris and Kutumba. Akbar Ali Khan, son of Kamgar Khan, escaped 
from Patna, where he was confined for arrears of revenue, and going to his zamin- 
dari raised a body of four thousand men, who began plundering the 
country. In September an officer of the Hast India Company, Mr. 
Hotchkiss, was murdered by Akbar Ali Khan’s men, an offence for 
which his zamindari was confiscated, and was never restored to himt 


® This transaction was the ground of the sixth article of the fifteenth charge in the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. Mill devotes thirteen pages to it (Vol. V. pp. 131-143 in fifth edition, Book VI, chapter IT.) 
Mr. Hand savs that Kallian Singh went to Calcutta. It is certain that it was Kallian Singh woo took 
seitiement, and that he divided the farm with Kniali Ram at the suggestion of J onathan Duncan. This ig 
clear from Kallian Sinch’s petition, which is preserved in the Revenue Board's Proceedings of February 13th 


1783 (sce paragraph 113 belo-). 
According to the Seir Afutagerin it was 


i Singh. A curious account of the transaction 28 i b 
ye ne ee ). It was apparently thought that the abolition of the Council was 


_ LIT, page 109, Raymond’s tran lation 
nit aan of successful intrigues of Khbiali Ram. This wes tne view of the Monavers of the impeachment, who of 
course rargested that the motive of Hastings was corrujt. An ex-member oi the Council, Mr. Youn 1 gave 
evidence on this point at the trial, on whom, see Hand, pp. 5b to 57. Lhe charge, like the account in tho Ser 
Mutagerin, was apparently based on mere gossip ; but if it was true it mey explain the insolence with chick 
Kallian Singh treated the Revenue Chief in the following two years. (Sce Gazetteer p. 151.) 

he seal was promptly placed upon this forfeiture by the permanent alienation of a considerable 
art ve ihe Hasua potion ‘the paladin in Biswak and Bhimpur wis given for life to Suja Kali 
Khan. (Manir-ud-Daula), Ali Ibrahim Khon had acco:npanied Hastings on his eventful journey to 
Benares ; and perhaps it was on this account that the Hasux zamtuiarn in Rajgir and Amarthu was 
setiled with his brother, Ali Qasim, ancestor of the Nawals of Hussainabad. The latter grant was continued 
to Ali Qasim’s son Muhammal Yahya; on his death it was resumed, but was resettled with his de- 
scendants, in whose possessionthe proporty still remains. 


Khiali Ram who obtained settlement and gave a share to 
t appeared to Indians will be found in that work 


pres a i es a 


ag 
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Pitambar Singh of Maksudpur, who claimed the Tikari estate from his cousin 
Mitarjit Singh, was intimately connected with Chait Singh; and though there 
appears never to have been any doubt of the young Mitarjit Singh’s loyalty, 
it is not surprising to find that in this year he fell into arrears of 
revenue. MRajas Kallian Singh and Khiali Ram both expressed a desire to raise 
troops and take the field against Chait Singh; but Mr. Ross, the acting Revenue 
Chief of Patna, in forwarding their applications to Government on September 
$lst, stated that they were both in heavy arrears, and he suspected that they 
wished to raise a rabble to plundcr the country, and afterwards to attribute the 
mischief to those who were disaffected in favour of Chait Singh. Khiali Ram 
was not allowed to take the field; but in endeavouring to raise his revenue he 
plundered his parganas to such an extent that several years had to elapse before 
the country was to recover from the effects of his violence. 
112. On November 21st, Khiali Ram was placed under restraint in his own 
ae: house for arrears of revenue, and as he 
Imprisonment for arrears of the Naib Diwan, 17381. still failed to pay his balances, he was 
removed to the Patna Fort on January 4th, 1782. On January 20th he was 
transferred to the Haveli Begam, and his confinement was made more rigorous, 
while his effects, including his house and palanquin, were sold. Meanwhile his 
parganas were taken under management by the Revenue Chief. Kallian 
Singh was now relieved of his farm of the revenues of Tirhut, which were placed 
under Mr. Grand, the first Collector of that district. The division of the reve 
nues of Bihar, excepting Saran, thus stood as follows on March 7th, 1782 :— 


se Re. 
Farm of Maharaja Kallian Singh owe ee 11,20,166 
Parganas under Revenue Chief ace se 15,67,6148 
Do. under Mr. Grand (Tirhut) vee ai 6,49,281 
Total eee $3,37,095 


113. Mr. Brooke had taken es of the office . Revenue Chief in Octo 
oe er 1781, succeeding Mr. Ross, who acted 

eeavenne Administration, 1782—-1783. aS Chief for fo. months, after the 
death of Mr. Maxwell. Kallian Singh fell into further arrears in 1782: ag 
indeed did the estates managed by Mr. Brooke. By January 1783 Kallian 
Singh’s arrears had become alarming, and Mr. Bathurst found him making 
arrangements with under-renters for sums less than the revenue for which 
he had engaged. He therefore took from him Azimabad and its eight 
dependent mahals, including the cattle-tax and monopolies of excise, red- 
lead, and gold and silver thread manufacture. Kallian Singh protested that 
this was the most profitable part of his farm, and if he was to be deprived of 
these he could not be responsible for the revenue of his other mahals. Mr, 
Bathurst, who was Superintendent of Khas Mahals, noted on the petition that 
Kallian Singh’s credit at Patna was exhausted : he had collected Rs. 2,40,000 
more than he had paid into the Treasury, and it would be dangerous to leave 
these mahals in his charge. Kallian Singh’s petition was rejected, on which 
he appears to have made no further effort to make up his arrears. It was suse 
pected that he was making collections and remitting the money to Oudh, with 
@ view to deserting Bihar, and settling on his jagirs iu the north-west; and 
when his agent Hussain Ali Khan failed to pay his Chait kist, the parzanas 
of Sanaut, Ekyll, Gayaspur, Arwal, and Masaurha were taken from him. 
It appears that the effect of Kallian Singh’s management in this area 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, was that cultivation had becn much 

July 8rd, 1783. neglected. Sccurity bonds were now 

taken from the zamindars and under-renters, binding them to pay nothing more 
fo Hussain Ali Khan without Mr. Bathurst’s express consent. ‘There was creat 
danger that otherwise revenue would be collected and concealed, as Kallian 
: Singh’s affairs had ‘now reached such a 

melden. eapreuven 1olmi i080; stage that he could hardly hope for a 
renewal of his farm. On August 29th, the Revenue Chief made a 
further report to the Board. Including previous balances, Kallian Sinch’s 


™ 
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arrears were nearly seven lakhs of rupees, and Mr. Brocke reeommended that 
his lease should not be extended, stating that he had never recovered from 
the distress in which he was involved in 1781. He writes :— 


“For the last two years the Maharaja has been struggling against the consequences of 
his want of care and attention during the first year of his lease, and has never been able to 
recover himsclf from the distress in which he was then involved. I should suppose that his 
own private fortune has sullered by his inattention as much as the Company.” 


114. The rains had been very scanty; the prospect for 1783-84 was 


alarming ;and a letter from the Governor- 
General in Council, pointing out the 
unsatisfactory condition of the Bihar Province, and the necessity of mak- 
ing some arrangements for anew settlement, was read at the meeting of the 
Board of Revenue on September 15th. The Board proposed that Mr. John 
Shore, their acting President, should be sent to Patna for this purpose. 
His deputation was sanctioned on September 25tn, when he was ordered, to 
enquire into the present scarcity, and to arrange for the new settlement, 
being authorised to frame a revenue scheme for the province generally. 


Scarcity in 1783. 


115. As famine officer Shore obtained authority superseding that of the 


Magistrate of Patna and all the Collec- 
tors of Bihar. His _ first business on 
arriving in Patna was to enquire regarding the prevailing scarcity. The 
cause appears to have been a combination of drought and flood, which had 
forced grain up to famine prices, so that rice was selling at Patna at the 
end of October 1783 at sixtccn seers to the rupee,- which is equivalent toa 
rate at the present day of from three to four seers. The Collectors of Saran 
and ‘Tirhut, seeing the scarcity in Patna, had forbidden exportation from 
their districts. Shore removed this embargo, and issned a proclamation in 
Patna, requiring merchants and zamindars to bring to sale all stored grain on 
pain of confiscation. I do nog find that the proclamation was carried into 
effect in any instance : probably a more useful measure was Shore’s proposal 
to suspend transit duties on grain, which was promptly accepted by Government. 
As part of a general scheme for the prevention of famine in Bihar, Government 
in the following January (1784), sanctioned the erection of the great granary at 
Bankipore, which stands as a memorial of the scarcity in the autumn of 1783, 

116. Shore made a three years’ settlement of Bihar, and his settlement 

Siac teia tid dues report of December 18th, 1783, is a docu- 

ene st ment of very great interest. This settle- 
ment cannot becompared en bloc with the Decennial Settlement, because man 
of the parganas were takev together by farmersin 1783; and the revenue assesse 
in some cases, as in Sanaut, includes various exactions such as the red-lead or 
gold thread monopoly, or the pilgrimtax. Each pargana must therefore be 
considered by itself. . 

John Shore settled Azimabad mahal including the sayer, (abolished at the 
Decennial Settlement), for Rs. 2,20,604. 
The mahal contained six parganas, ¢ of 
which the land revenue compared as follows with that assessed in 1789 :— 


John Shore’s deputa‘ion to Patna, 1783. 


(i).—Haveli Azimabad. 


Parganas. 1783. | 1789.® 

Rs. Rs. 
Azimabad ece ose ove : eee eee 54,501 59,570 
Maner es ssi ae diets oa 49,001 69,745 
Phuiw-erl eee eee ooo eee eee 35,001 42,174 
Baik athpur aes ane ei ve “es 2,801 8,255 
Shahjahanpur and Bhimpnur ,,, oe eee des 2,900 2,527 
Total me | 144,104 | 1,797,271 


@ Figures for 1789 should excecd those of 1783, in parganas in which the Decennial Settlement was made 
with mil:is, since malikana has no longer to be deducted from the assets. 


¢ Excluding a portion of Manaura pargana (now in Gaya), assessed by Shore at Rs. 5,408, 
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The whole mahal was leased to Mir Barkatullah, renter of Hajipur, who had 
been found punctual in his payments. On this settlement, Shore observes’ 
that ‘the proposals of Mir Barkatullah were the highest received, and I have: 
no doubt that he will be a loser during the first year of his lease.’ 


It may be noted that the result of his attempts to meet his engagements is 

potas to be seen in a report of the Revenue 

oan) ai Chief of August 1784, in which he states 

that Mir Barkatullah had made himself so obnoxious to the inhabitants of 

Patna by his oppression and tyranny, that he had to pass from that city to 

Bankipore by water, not daring to goin his palanquin, ‘for fear that the 
populace would pull him to pieces.’ 


Sanda and Ballia were settled for Rs. 51,000, an increase of Rs. 2,669 on the 
(i). —Sanda-Ballis former settlement. They were settled at 
on the Decennial Settlement for Rs. 61,920. 
Narhat and Samai were settled _ Rui Harbans Lal for Rs. agree In 
: 1788 and 1789 they were settled for 
a diaries Rs, 110,700. For this mahal a certain 
Banda Ali Khan offered Rs. 1,20,000, which Shore rejected. This man’s security 
was of doubtful value; and the mufassal collections were only Rs. 1,18,600, out 
of which Rs. 6,000 was to be paid for the maintenance of prisoners, owing to 
the recent troubles in this area. Rai Harbans Lal was preferred as a man 
of greater substance, since even in his case there was probability of default. 


Sanaut mahal included, in addition to Sanaut pargana, part of the Tikari 
(ivi enaut - Raj, with the tax on pilgrims going to 
i eaters Gaya, and other cesses. It was settled with 
Katab Ali Beg for Rs. 3,40,000, a reduction of Rs. 11,681 on the former revenue. 
Kallian Singh in 1781 had raised the revenue from Rs. 2,75,681 to Rs. 3,51,681, 
and had thereby involved in considerable distress Mitarjit Singh of Tikari, the 
zamindar of these parganas, who had taken the farm of them all. Mitaryit 
Singh desired to take over his parganas at the existing revenue; but Shore 
thought that he would now be no better able to satisfy Government demands 
than he had been before, and rejected his proposal. | 


Pilich and Bihar had suffered specially by the management of Kallian 
re : Singh; and there had been many cases 
ane ere ere of desertion by raiyats. They were » 
settled for Rs. 1,08,000. In 1788 and 1789 they were settled’: by Thomas Law 
at Rs. 1,75,458. If we allow for the fact that in 1783 they were in a particu- 
larly depressed condition, we may still regard the assessment of 1788-89 as heavy. 
It will be afterwards seen that it was excessive; and that this fact imperilled 
the success of Thomas Law’s experiment in permanent settlement. 


Gayaspur pargana had been confiscated from Kallian Singh and settled for 
Rs. 67,190, earlier in the year; but. 
Shore reduced the assessment, settling the - 
gana with Sher Afghan Khan for Rs. 65,001. Gayaspur was settled at the © 
ecennial Settlement for Rs. 86,145: It will be found that this last was another 
excessive assessment. 


Arwal and Masaurha had suffered in the last twenty-five years, first by the 
ravages of Shah Alam’s army, which 
encamped at Daudnagar in 1759, and 
recently by the management of Hossain Ali Khan. Shore settled them at 
Rs. 82,000, naively remarking that the farmer was bound to lose, as the pro- 
duce of the country was unequal to the jama. In 1789 the parganas were 
settled for Rs. 93,875 with Raja Jaswant Singh, and some petty maliks. 


Pargana Tilhara had already been settled with Manir Muhammad Baker 
Khan,* on 4 fixed revenue of Rs. 75,001. The settlement of Biswak in 1781 
with Manir-ud-daula has been mentioned above. Shore had no authority to 
jnterfere with these settlements, or with that of Rajgir, which had been 


® The Nawab Muhammad Baker Khan was a nephew of Saraj-ud-Dauls. He was till living in consi 
derable splendour at Tilbara in 1812. (See Eastern India, I, page 325.) ss * 


(vi).—Gayaspur. 


(vii).—Arwal and Masaurha. 
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permanently settled with Muhammad Yahya, son of the secently deceased Ali 
Qasim, who held this pargana and the confiscated estates of the Mayi family in 
Amarthu on a revenue of Kis. 26,002. | 


Shore’s settlement was fairly successful in its working, and it appears to 
have been tke best that had been made in recent years under the farming 
system. His report, with its comments on the probable failure of the farmers 
to keep their contracts, has a cynical sound to cars accustomed to modern 
settlement reports, though Shore appears to have judged of the assessment 
which the parganas could bear better than the over-zealous Collectors of 1788 
and 1790. 


a oa ves 117. John Shore’s next task was to settle 
The affairs of Kalhian Singh the affairs of Kallian Singh. The account 
as finally adjusted stood as follows :— 


No. Year. Demand. Payment. Palanee, 
Rs, Rs. Ru. 

1| 1781 15,96,666 14,093,469 1,08,197 

2| 1782 11,20,165 10,8$4,711 35,464 

3) 1783 9,09,562 6,20,074 3,°9,488 

4] 1783 (After separation of Haveli Azimabad.) Collected from 69,401" 
Azim:bad. 

6} 1782 Collected in Tirhut. 27,168 

; _ | 
Total arrears — 6,24,708 


Kallian Singh’s jagirs and revenue-free lands were attached on January 
8th, 1784, and let in farm for five years, while the nankar lands of Mitarjit 
Singh were similarly attached and farmed, to defray the ex-diwan’s outstand- 
ing claims against that zamindar. * 


118. There were at first no serious arrears under John Shore’s settlement ; 
Sottloments of 1785, 1786, 1787. and in 1785, when instructions were 
Revenue Consultations, September 15th, 1785. issued to Mr. Bathurst at Patna to make 
the new settlement for one year, he was ordered not to alter the settlement of 
Mr. Shore, except where farmers had failed in punctual payment. In such 
cases he was to re-let the parganas, giving preference to zamindars. The 
: : settlement of 1788 was accordingl 
Heid, Nonambor emcee: continued by annual extensions though 
in November 1785 the renter of Gayaspur had to be released from his 
engagements, because the khartf crop had been badly damaged by a violent 
storm and floods; and by the end of 1787 several of the farmers were in confine- 
ment for arrears. 


119. Meanwhile the circumstances attending the: rebellion of Chait 
desea Singh had provoked considerable dis- 
Arrival of Lord Cornwallis in India. “& mecioh an Enelan d. Philip Re rancia 
had suggested in 1776 that 4 perpetual settlement should be made with 
zamindars; and by the India Bill of 1783 it was proposed that the land tax 
should be permanently fixed, and zamindars shouli be immovable, with right of 


® This is apparently the confiscation of Mitarjit Singh's estates, to which Buchanan refers at page 
823 of Eastern India, (Vol. 1). Thomas Law was Collector when tho term of attachment expired, and 
obtained the credit for the Raja’s restoration. 
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hereditary succession. In the Bill as finally passed in 1784 displaced zamindars 
were to be restored, and their situation as far as possible rendered permanent, 
though nothing was said about their hereditary rights or a tax incapable of auge 
mentation. Lord Cornwallis came to India as Governor-General in 1786, with 
John Shore, who had gone to England in the previous year. On February 20th, 
1787, Government wrote to the Board of Revenue, requesting that the country 
might be arranged conveniently into Collectorships, no district ordinarily to 
have a revenue of less than five lakis of rupecs. It wes pointed out that in 
conformity with the thirty-ninth scction of the Act of Parliament just passed, 
the Court of Directors required that revenue should be permanently settled with 
the zaminlars fora long term of years. There was no time to do it in the 
current year, particularly as the intention was to leave zamindars in unintera 
rupted management of their estates. ‘They direcied accordingly that inquiry 
shou.d be made as to the reul privileges of zamindars. Legarding rights of 
raiyats, Government wrote :— 


“We are sensible that many Regulations are required to erect the abuses that prevail in 
the internal detail of the collections, to prevent the oppressions exeice's°d ty the zamindars and 
farmers upon their under-renters, or to afford the precise means of detectinz and punishing them 
when committed, and to put an end to the collusion prictisel by mofussil renters upon each 
other, or by patwaris and raiyats upon the zamindars.”’ 


120. In March 1787 the Board issued orders regarding the division of the 

a aya country into Collectorships, by which 

Cuneta ate the present districts of Patna and Gaya, 

with those parganas lying west of the Kiul river which are now in Monghyr, 
formed the Collectorship of Bihar. 


This great district was placed under the charge of a young covenanted 
officer of the Company, who had been for the last two years Collector of 
Rohtas, a district which was abolished under the new scheme. This was Thomas 
Law, asonof the Bishop of Carlisle, whose elder brother Edward was then 
making his reputation as leading Counsel for Warren Hastings in his trial, and 
was aiterwards to be Attorney-General and Lord Chief Justice. Fifty-five 
years later, the Collector’s nephew, the second Lord Ellenborough, was appoin- 
ted Governor-General of India. 


IIl.—Thomas Law's Mukarrari Settlement. 


121. On January 17th, 1788, —— Law despatched to Government the 
; etter containing his famous “ mocurre 

slat ae plan of scttlement of Bihar.’ In that 
letter he points out that under the present farming system Government's land- 
tax is exposed to fluctuation ne diminution, as it entirely rests upon the 
managerment of the Collectors. Varying results are obtained as ability and 
integrity are combined with indolence ; as integrity is found with inability ; ag 
abilities are ill-directed ; or as the rare combination is found of ability, integrity 
and activity. He proposes, therefore, that the land-tax should be made perma- 
nent, subject to temporory assessments for inevitable casualties. Where waste 
lands cannot be properly taxed, they should remain as Crown lands, until in- 
creased wealth and population should create proposals for their quit-rent. Ag 
he points out, one economy to be thus effected will be the abolition of the 
kanungos, since they are rendered useless whea Government fix and publish 
the Jand-tax of each village. Lach village isto be liable for its specified 
revenue, and may be soid publicly for arrears, He observes that ‘if rreat 
families fall and others rise on their ruin in the natural revolutions of time and 
chance, it will not affect either the credit or the revenue of our Government? 
and summarises thus tho advantages of a permanent settlement with the 


maliks : 
(1) Landed property will become more equally divided. 
(2) Individuals will vie in buildings, dress, etc. 


(8) Manufactures will revive. 
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4: The dangerous influence of feudal Rajas will be dispersed. * 
(5) All ranks will cheerfully acquiesce in any temporary tax for defending their yaluable 


possessions. 


In June cf the same year there came an opportunity to put his proposals 
into practice. He wrote on June 4th, 1788, that the renter of Bibar, Pilich 
and Malda, remained in confinement ‘ with sullen inexertion.’ He proposed 
therefore, to re-settle these parganas, and the parganas of Narhat and Samay, 
which were in a similar predicament. All the parganas were divided into petty 
milkiats, and he would endeavour to make a settlement directly with the maliks. 


“It were a shorter method,’’ he writes, ‘“ and less troublesome, to propose a farmer ; but’ 
all men of former credit have either descended to the grave, or sunk so much below the level 
of sucha trust that my duty prohibits it.” | 


He writes again on this subject in July :— 


‘¢ Farmers who have a temporary lease neglect wells, water-courses, and embankments 

R Consultations, July 28th, 1788 upon which the produce depends; the least 
Sac ce ac acta failure therefore of rain is attended with searcity 

if not famine. Indeed the farmer aggravates the calamity; for as he cannot collect from 
elevated lands, he must doubly assess the low spots, which can raise a crop;and thus all 
exertions are damped. He cannot forego his revenue, as a mukarraridar, who would rather 
defray a year’s deficiency than desolate his hereditary tenure by unseasonable rigour. These 
considerations induced me under date the 17th of January last to submit to your proposal a 
Revenue plan which meets the glowing wishes of set native I have consulted. I am con- 
vinced that the zamindars and all men of family would cheerfully hold their own villages under 
Government and sign a kabuliyat of the enclosed form,} whereby Government have the power 


at any time to arrange for the better.’ 


' Government replied to Mr. Law’s letter of January 17th on August 
29th, giving general instructions to the Board of Revenue for the settlement of 


Bihar district to be made in the ensuing year. 


©From the account settlement of the District under Mr. Law for the year we observe 
that the greater part of his Collectorship is let to farm. We know that this system has 
prevailed from time immemorial in Bihar, and that there are objections to any innovation in 
it. On the contrary, as it militates with the general principles of Government to invest the 
gamindars with the manacement of their own lands, we wish to ascertain how far this 
méasure is practicable. This is a point which the Collector himself is best able to determine, 
and the questions for his consideration are these: whether the security to Government for. the 
rents will be as substantial as under the prescnt system, and whether multiplication of renters 
will be too great to admit of requisite attention to the settlement and collection. 


You will communicate to the Collector of Bihar the above observations, and propose to 
him to conclude a settlement with the zamindars and proprietors of the land instead of con- 
tinuing the aumils under the existing system, and leave it to him to adopt it generally or 
partially, according to the Judgment which he may form of the success and practicability of the 
measure. It is not our intention that the plan should extend to a settlement with the inferior 
vamindars and talukdars included in the zamindari of Mitarjit Singh,t with whom a settle- 
ment is to be made for the whole, nor do we mean that it should take place in those districts 
which are held under a mukarrari tenure.” 


122. When these instructions arrived Mr. Law had already issued notices 

in those parganas which were about to 

Sattloment of parganas of defaulting aumilson COMO under settlement, stating that he 

the mukarrari plan, 1788. intended to make a new settlement, - 

| which would be permanent (mukarrari), 

and inviting the malikse to make tenders for the villages comprised in their 
milkiats. The attendance of maltks was, however, not very satisfactory, partly 


# It is not, I think, unreasonable to suppose that from the first Thomas Law had in his mind the re-settle- 
ment of the estates of the Mayi family which he carried out later inthe year. Biswak, Rajgir and Amarthu had 
already been permanently alienated; but if once and forall the rest of his estates could be permanently 
settled with maliks, the influence of Akbar Ali Khan would be completely destroyed, since it would be against 
the interest of so many yeople that he should return to power. This asa matter of fact was the result of 
the Settlement of 1788. - 

+ Mitarjit Singh was zamindar of Tikari, The mukarrari estates to which reference is here made were 
those of Biswak, Gidhaur, Tilhara, and Rajgir. 


¢ The kabuliyat will be found in paragraph 123 below. It was approved for Thomas Law’s Settiement: 
but was not adc pied for the T’ecernial Settlement of 1789-0, It is criticised by Sir John Shore in his minute 
of December 81h, 17&9,,for wh.ch see F4/th Report, Vol. J, page 6065. 
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because the notice given allowed only two months in which to arrange terms of 

settlement, and partly because they did not realise that the settlement would 

be permanent. The result of this settlement, in parganas falling wholly or 

ee within the present Patna District, was summarised as follows by Mr. 
anderheyden in his report in 1793 :-— 


— Taney | Wimgee mune | Atraatet | Wpemmat 
tors, ce Aarne re villages. villages. 
(maliks), 

. | | Rs. as. p. Rs. as 
Pilich at ea 85 37 67,604 8 0 11,426 0 O 
Maldah ‘sé bee 8 80 2.7.7 0 0 25,341 0 O 
Bil ar... eae es 32 198 9350 6 O 61,618 10 16 
Narhat an ‘et 76 162 15,2cC9 8 16 34,588 9 :0 
Samay ba eee 19 ¢O 4,830 0 4 34,259 15 O 

Total ‘se 220 | 557 99,681 515 | 1,57,233 3 & 


123. The covenants (kabuliyats), to which Law refers in his letter quoted 

above in paragraph 121, were executed by the new mukarraridars.* Under 

Kaboliyat of 1788 these covenants the zamindar is liable to 

bear special additions to the revenue, 

payable on occasions of emergency. It will be seen that the confirmation of the 

settlement was made subject to due observation of the terms of the covenants, 

so that this liability still remains, though it may be practically obsolete. 

Some of the zamindars of that area will doubtless be surprised to hear of its 
existence. 


I may quote for example the kabuliyat executed in exchange for the 
permanent settlement of mauza Beldhana, executed on September 16th, 1788 :— 

«TJ, Gajraj Singh, take lease (thika) of mauza Beldhana in pargana Pilich, of which the 
area is 470 bighas, for Rs. 301, sikka, with effect from the year 1196 F.8., excluding (stsae) 
sayer and gunj duties. I promise to pay the revenue of the said mauza, year by year, 
according to the kistbandi. 

If any persons establish their claim to the milkiat of the said villaze I will yearly 
pay malikana at ten per cent. of the jama to them and to their heirs according to their 
resrective shares. 

If in any year expenses are incurred by Government for protection of the country or 
ether causes, I agree to pay an additional tax, raised in proportion to my jama, to meet 
the expenditure. | : 

If there be any dispute regarding the boundary of the said mauza and its area be 
decreased, I will claim no deduction from Government. 

If there be any civil commotion, or I incur expenses in consequence of any civil suit, 
er if there be any natural calamities, it will not in any way concern Government, nor is 
Government concerned in the expenses of cultivation. 

The fixed land revenue specified in this covenant is recoverable from me or my heirs, or 
by sale of the village. 

If there be any engagements in-money or kind with the raiyats I will collect no abwaéd 
beyond the amount fixed in the patta; if any person abscond or die without heirs, his property 
will vest in Government, not in me. | 

I shall beliable to pay without excuses for raising embankments or cutting water- 
eourses in my village, and bear a share proportionate to my jama, where they jointly benefit 
my own and other villages. | 

I agree that this settlement be permanent, if the Gentlemen of the Honourable East India 
Company consert to it; otherwise this covenant is for one year only and is liable to be can- 
eelled at the end of it. ” 7 


124. Thomas Law was indefatigable in urging the adoption of a permanent 
settlement.’ His letter of October 4th, 
1788, reporting progress in his present 
settlement, shows in parallel columns the disadvantages of temporary settle- 
ments, and the advantages of his permanent system. He returns to the subject on 
October 24th, pointing out that the effect of confirming his settlements will be 
to encourage the growth of profitable crops and improve cultivation generally. 


Discussions on Law’s Settlement. 


te a ge a ea Se ee a eee 
® In proceedings of this and the Decennial Settlement, the person who obt ined permanent settlement of 


en estate i8 called ‘ mukarraridar 
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His férochst was tomeWhat thote ‘optimfstic than subsequent vestitts justifted. 


Tle ‘ew ‘fropriétors told ‘him ‘that, ‘ive ‘will by ‘hcrensedl cultidatitn 
endeavour'to obtain the réward of ‘cbnfirmation, ‘dnd evince by exertion that 
we ‘tre ‘hot ‘vindeserding ‘of kindness.’ ‘this he Writes :— 

__.“I could not have expected a more flattering effect of my plan than the foregoing 
promises from the mukarridars; but e’er the paragraph was copied many actually put 
profession in practice, by granting their raiyats an addition of one-eighth on division of the 
crop, or a deduction of two annas per rupee upon their pattas, and several much more. I 
have, therefore, the pleasure to conclude a letter commeno2d in the Diffidence of Theory with 
the Confidence of Proof. ”’ 


On November 11th the Board of Revenue forwarded the whole correspon- 
Revenue Consultations, November llth, 1788. — ] eae - eueee ae ct ee 
own, frdtn ‘which ‘I quote the following portion :— 


, ' In respect to the immediate adoption of tha plan we conceive it to be impracticable under 
the present orJer of the Court of Directors, and therefore waive entering on particular consider= 
ation of it. In the meantim2 we bez leave to reco nmend that the conditional kabuliyats 
atid ‘pattas to the rehters b2 cancelled and new ones taken for the current year only. ” 


_ ‘On Novémber 4th, 1789, Government ordered that Law’s leases should 
rémain, in ‘force, pending the decision of the Court of Directors. Meanwhile, 
his mukarrari tenures were confirmed for ten years. 


_ I-may here give the later history of this settlemént, which was of great 
importance in the development of the scheme for a permanent settlement. — 
It ¢annot be doubted that Law’s eloquent yleading for the systen which 
he recommended had effect on the mind of the Governor-General, which was 
increased . by the fact that while others were hesitating, doubting, and finding 
difficulties in every plan proposed, Law not only boldly prepared a plan, but 
promptly and successfully carried it into effect. 


425. Regarding his promptneéss thore could be no question ; his inimediate 
"Court of Directors on Law’s settlement, 1792. shee Was. quer Sy patee t than real, 
) a | since many of. the new proprietors soon 
ound that in their anxiety to secure settlement they had engaged for a higher 
révenue than they could pay. In December 1791 ae Collector wrote that 
Pee eee - many of the maliks of pargana Bihar 
Renee Soroneeic oman owe! Shad Sab oandis idl lick GE tie. ess 
were making no attempt to pay their revenue. Mr. Vanderheyden, the 
special Commissioner appointed to enquire into the working of the Decennial 
ettlement in Bihar in 1793, reported that the settlement of this district was 
enerally satisfactory except in those parganas settled by Mr. Law in 1788, 
n some of which he recommended reduction of revenue, and in others 
substitution of village maliks for farmers who had obtained settlement. 


‘The ‘Court of Directors, by their letter of September 19th, 1792, had 
however already confirmed the settlement, complimenting Mr. Law on his 
‘activity, knowledge, and humanity. 


‘Tic mukavrari plan, ” they go on to say, “ afterwards merged in the general Decennial 
Settlement, thit'is, ‘it Was ¢xtended to the tetm often years ‘with the contingenvy of becoming 
perpetual. If this was not understood, we now give it as our opinion that such should be the 
footing on which the mukarrari leases granted by Mr. Law should be placed, and deciding thus 
we think it unneerssary to go into amore particular review of the plan, or the discussions 
which it produced ; but as it brought into early view the principal means and effects of a 
fixed taxation, it is on that account, as well as from the exper.ment, worthy of our commend- 
ation and ap) lause.” 


126. In 1799, on the aides ten years of the ——— Settlement, 

: , ae the Board of Revenue exhumed Mr. Van- 
Subsequent history of the Settlement. derhey dans repo ot aa propo sad 40:76 
‘settle tho:e parganas. Government declined to re-open the question, pointing 
out that the tenures of those lessees ‘who had fulfilled their engagements 
were perpctual, subject’ to the stipulations in their kabuliyats. They: directed, 
however, that settlement should be made with maliks in cases where 
mukarraridars had not fulfilled their engagements, provided that -Akbar 
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Ali Khan was not in any circumstances. to be allowed to return to his 

zamindari. The last word in this dis- 
- Gulab Narain vs. Pretam Singh, September 7, | Cussion will be foundin the Law Reports. 
1814. Sadr Diwani Adalat Reports, Volume II, [In November 1797, a malik of Marucha 
page 130. Khurd in Pilich, who had not come 
forward at the Settlement in 1788, claimed a share in the village. The Court of 
the Sadr Diwani Adalat held on appeal, by their }ulgment delivered in 1814, 
that Mr. Law’s settlement ‘was final, and that a malik excluded in that settle- 
ment was entitled to nothing beyond his malikana. 


Thomas ‘Law’s experimental settlement is, as I have said, of great 
importance in the history of the Permanent Settlement of the Province. 
Taw was appointed to the Board of Revenue in February 1790, and retired in 
ViD1, at the age of thirty-two. He evidently regarded himself as one of the authors 
of the ‘Permanent Settlement, and when John Prinsep, (Gurreeb Doss), in 
1702 dttadked the system which was about to be made perpetual in Bengal, 
in‘a series of letters to tha Morning Advertiser, Thomas Law came forward 
to defend that measure, with his Answers to Mr. Prinsep’s observations on the 
mocerrery system, which he published afterwards in 1794. 


IV.—The Decennial Settlement. 


127. The Decennial Settlement of the rest of the district began in 1789 

and was completed by 1790. The lesson 

| Beapcen ie nae re of 1788 was ae ee on the maliks, 

‘and nearly all attended to obtain the settlement* of their milkiats in the following 

. The revenue for parganas now forming Patna District, in¢luding 

those séttled in 1788, was Ks. 10,13,760. The revenue-paying area .was then 
850,000 acres, so that the assessment was at slightly over Re. 1-3-0 per acre. 


Parganas settled wholly or chiefly with zamindars were Baikathpur 
(Udwant Singh), Masaurha (Jaswant Singh), Okri and Sanaut (Mitarjit 
Singh), Shahkjahanpur-Bhimpur, (parts of which were settled with Sheikh 
Fazil-ullah and other Chaudhris, ancestors of the Chaudhris of Islampur), 
and Tilkara (Manir Muhammad Baker Khan). Rajgir remained with Muham- 
mad Yahya, and pari of Biswak and Bhimpur with Manir-ud-daula. Sandeh 
and Ballia were held by a farmer with a: permanent lease. The other parganas 
were settled chiefly with maliks, 'as' were Sandah and Ballia.m:June 1792, when 
the farmer defaulted. _ 

If maliks ‘declined to engage their refusal was -placdd on -record in 
writing. They were not, however, altogether a success ‘as zamindars, 
and the Collector, Mr. Seton, gave the following account of those in Gayaspur 
‘on December 3ist, 1791 :— 


Rs. a. p. 
‘Revenue (sadr jama) of m2dike who pay revenue punctually ... vee 17,498 0 6 
re 5s Sas » who have absconded oe ne 20,220 6 O 

os - ig? “ey -» Who reside in their villazes but neglect 
their estates fea 31,994 8 0O 


He accordingly sold the estates of defaulters or took them under khae 
‘management when no bidder appeared. He was authorised also to notify that 
absconding maliks would, during their absence, receive no malikana. The 
maliks apparently distinguished between zamindari and milkiat : and the doc- 
-trine of merger came as a surprise to them. Most of the maliks of Gayaspur 
ultimately gave written relinquishment of settlement. 

In 1792° the Collector pointed out that the assessment of Gayaspur 

and of the parganas settled by Mr. Law 

Revenue consultations, July 2nd, 1792. in 1788 es ss "bag high, sa | propose d 

to make new assessments in those areas. To this suggestion the reply was made 
which was henceforth commonly given -to such proposals. Dafaulting estates 
for which no bidder appeared were for the prescnt to be taken under khas 


management, until somebody could be found to take settlement of them at the 
‘existing revenue. | 


* For kabuliyat of the Decennial Settlement, see paragraph 51. 
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128. In 1793 Mr. Vanderheyden of the Board of Revenue was deputed to 
the Bihar Province to report on the 
Report of Special Commissioner on the working of the Decennial Settlement. He 
Decsnniai Settlement of the district, 1793. submitted his report on this district on 
7 November 5th of the same year. The 
result of the settlement was generally satisfactury, except in the parganas settled 
by Mr. Law in 1788, and in Gayaspur, where most of the maliks had given 
written relinquishments of the estates settled with them in 1790. He.once more 
sucgested a re-settlement of these parganas. The suggestion regarding Gayas- 
pur was not accepted ; I have already described how his proposals regarding 
the parganas settled in 1788 were submitted to Government, and how 
Government dealt with them. As Mr. Vanderheyden observed, the three bad 
seasons of 1791, 1792 and 1793, had greatly imperilled the success of the 
Decennial Settlement. The state of affairs improved with good seasons from 
1794 ; but there continued to be considerable anoual arrears until 1799, when 
the question arose of settling permanently those estates which had been let 
in farm for ten years in 1789. 


129. Recusant maliks of 1789 had now once more an opportunity of taking 
their milkiats. The punctilious reverence which had been paid to the assess- 
' ment of 1789 during the last ten years 

se aa reas should have driven ‘nto everybody’s iaind 

the realisation of the fact, that Government meant to abide strictly by the Per- 
manent Settlement, if it were possible. Otherwise there was no reason why 
maliks who found the terms tuo hard in 1789 should deem themselves able in 
1799 to engage for the estates which had been farmed. The fact that maliks 
had under the Permanent Settlement Regulation a claim to settlement 
brought into prominence another problem. Before 1789 imprisonment of the 
defaulting settlement-holder had been the means of extorting payment or 
at ‘east of punishing default. With the army of petty landlords created by 
bestowing the zamindari upon the maliks this procedure was useless ; and 
the remedy was more expensive than the disease. 3 


| The remedy which was found is well known. Government tried to avoid 

default by facilitating collection of rent; and Regulation VII of 1799 
gave to the landlords practically unlimited power of distraint. Magis- 
trates were, moreover, empowered to punish by fine or imprisonment tenants 
who could not establish the truthfulness of complaints of hardship made 
against landlords or their distraining agents. This Regulation undoubtedly 
‘had the effect of endangering all the customary rights of the raiyats. Its 
worst provisions were those which made complaint so perilous ; and in view of 
that fact little weight will be attached by most persons to the opinion of the 
Collector expressed in 1811, that the 
Regulation produced no hardship, because 
Taiyats did not complain in the Courts. 


Bengal Revenue Selections, page 246. 


130. If we accept the assumption that the Permanent Settlement was to 
be maintained as it stood at all costs, 
Necessity for et:engthening zamindars if the and that punctual payment of revenue 
Permanent Settlement was not to beendangered. cwwag an end to be attained before all 
: ‘ others, there appears in Patna to have 
been some justification for a measure which should strengthen the hands of 
zamindars. The terms of the Decennial Settlement of this district did not 
admit of any efficient protection of the raiyats from extortion; anda 
measure which strengthened the tenants in 1799 would have rendered many 
of the zamindars unable to meet their engagements. As has been seen, the 
first year of the Settlement ruined many of the petty maliks of Gayaspur 
and Bihar parganas. The effect of leasing estates to the highest bidders from 
1772 to 1788 and later, had been to raise the revenue demand to the highest 
amount which could be expected in a favourable season ; and the Collector in 
making the Decennial Settlement raised it toa figure higher than it had ever 
reached since the acquisition of the Diwani. Sooner or later default was 
inevitable, unless the zamindar possessed sufficient capital to tide over a bad 
season, or held considerable nankar or jagir land from which to pay his dues, 
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The great fault of the Permanent Settlement in Patna was that it 
made a fixed unalterable assessment, to be paid punctually in all circumstances 
of season, on the basisof the gambling: bids of. a succession: of: speculative 
farmers, each of whom expected: profit ‘if the..year was -good, and-: ruinous 
loss if seasonable rain failed. For the first few years: the assessment fell: hard 
on the landlords. Gradually, as the relative value of-silver fell, the burden ‘was 
lightened, until what was at first an extremely heavy assessment ‘became mére 
moderate. It has now become comparatively light; but a legacy of the 
original heavy assessment remains in the very high rents still paid in cash 
and in kind by the raiyats of the district. ie 


It is no part of my present duty to enter into the discussions which preceded 
the fixing in perpetuity of the assessment of -the- Decennial Settlement. I may 
be permitted, however, to observe that if Government had accepted the proposals 
of Harington in 1789 to fix a term of thirty or forty years for the settlement, 

""” pastngton IE 19s, © they would .have suffered less embarrass- 
i » page 19%. , ries 
, ment when proposalg. for remission: or 
reduction of revenue came up to them.. A thirty years’ settlement, ‘ with:suspen> 
sion or remission in seasons.of scarcity, suchas is granted ds a. matter of course 
in temporarily-settled. districts, would apparently have been better for all parties 
concerned, than the rigid rule of the Permanent Settlement, which ‘ruined many 
of those ‘whom it professed to benefit, © crc ee 
'* ° 431. At the beginning of the nineteenth century we thus find the zamindars 
paying their revenue with difficulty, assisted by the means. -of- coercion sfford- 
Coercive measures for realisation of revenue, ed by the Haf tam regulation, and the 
1800—1828. hd Collectors chiefly concerned with the 
task of realising the revenue without proceeding against the persons of the 
proprietors:responsible for it. Buchanan in.1812 thought. that. the revenue 
even then represented less than fifty per cent..of the.zamindars’ collections, 
but his statistics of sales hardly bear out this:conclusion, since-in the five years 
preceding 1812, sixty-seven - estates, paying Land: Revenue of :-Rs; 33,777, had 
realised only Rs. 53,152. Section 2.of Kegulation V of 1812 afforded some 
relief to zamindars, by allowing them to grant leases for a term of over ten 
ears, and so to tide over a bad season by obtaining salami for the creation of 
ong tenancies. LEstates.had however already. begun..to..rise considerably in 
value, aud after 1814 we: find:the Legislature: no: longer. devising. means 
aes, . te -for bringing home: their liability for 
Biel hei Regulations) Peer oe: arrears to proprietors and farmers, but 
looking rather to improvement of the procedure of the Revenue authorities. 
The general rise in prices. bad removed all. the earlier difficulties of realisation of 
revenue, and -henceforth: from.:that .point .of.. view .the -working of the 
mukarrart settlements wassatisfactory. 0° Fat en 

132. I have mentioned in paragraph 120 how, by the arrangement of 

ee 1787, the area with which this report is 
Changes of jurisdiction. Creation of Patna concerned fell into ‘the. district. of Bihar. 
ee | The head-quarters of this district was 
at Gaya, where Thomas Law and his successor built the Civil Station in the 
suburb of Sahebganj. SBihar* proper thus extended from the Son to the 
Kiul, but’ a narrow strip. of 403 squaré miles on the bank of the Ganges, 
from Maner on the west to Fatuha on the east, had been detached in 1798, and 
placed under the jurisdiction’ of the Magistrate’ of Patna City. In 1825 the 
prevalence of Thaggi in Barh attracted the attention of Government ; and 
the Magistrate reported that Barh was imaccessible from Gaya for a great 
part of the year, and the Thags ‘pursued their horrid: trade' with impunity,’ 
sécure in the connivance of the local Polite.- A -new Patna: <district,- with 


£ 


® Ramgarh district was temporarily annexed to Biharin April 1800." In Euchanan’s time the south-western 
portion ot Gaya was apparently includedin Ramgarh. In 1842 Gaya had its present area with the addition 
of Japla and bilounja, now in Palamap district, and Bihar and Rajgir, which are now in Patna. I have ignored 
ia the present report the area annexed to Bihar in 1800. J have ignored also those subsequent annexations 
1 se)arations in the south of the district, by. which at a later date Siris and Kutumba went to 
arh, and’ some other south-western parganas to Shahsbad. ‘Ab’ “for the” head-quarters: Law and 
Rete wero at Gaya; the Collector of 1799’ was holding his Ceurt at Patna snd was required in’ December of 
ef year to return to Gays. In.October 1800, Patna was once more made the head-quarters; but in’ 1832, 


«0.pr. Buchanan's time, the head-quasters was again at Gaya. = 


i& b 
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concurrent civil and revenue jurisdictions, was accordingly carved out of the 
northern portion of Bihar. Bibar was further reduced in area in 1832 and 
1839, by the transfer of its extreme eastern parganas to the new district of 
Monghyr. In 1865 the boundaries of the districts of Gaya and Patna were 
settled by the transfer to Patna of the Bihar and Rajgir parganas. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE RESUMPTION SETTLEMENTS AND MODERN REVENUE 
ADMINISTRATION. 


133. The question of the revenue-free grants in Bihar had from time to 
time attracted the attention of Government since the acquisition of the Diwani. 
In the period immediately preceding 1765 every Governor had used his term of 
insecure office to lavish such grants upon his friends, and many of the 
difficulties of the early revenue adminis- 
trators of the district arose from their 
endeavours to obtain the full revenue without resuming the alienated lands. 
In 1812 the revenue-free area recorded in the registers of the Collector of Bihar 
_ 37% per cent. of the whole. The principal forms of grant recorded were as 

ollows :— 


Resumption of invalid revenue-free grants. 


: Acres. 
1, Altamga (permanent grants under the great seal). These should | 
have been granted by the Mughal Emperor himself ; but many 
of the grants were of doubtful validit a ..» 109,900 
2. Jugir, ordinarily only for life as sis ... 87,400 ‘ 
8. Jagir Paswan, or Chaukidari Jagirs Se es ae 166 
4. Sarstkhan, given to desvendants of zamindars killed in battle fight- 
ing for the Emperor sg se6 Sas ies ,400 
Eastern India, Vol. I, p. S11. 5. Khartj jama, land allowed free to 
zamindars as reward for some 
special service, by a Provincial Governor, and so to be distin- ; 
guished from altamga grants as nie ». 138,200 
6. Ma/i, land excused from revenue by the Emperor for services ... 10,800 : 
7. Nankar (see paragraph 100) ee are we. 28,300 
8. Maltkuna (see paragraph 69) bee sare - 1,000 : 
9. Jnam, land bestowed as gift on various grounds sie aes 1,300 , 


10. Inam Kanungot (see paragraph 78) are see Sad 
1], Madad ma’ash, given to a favourite nominally for table expenses ... 89,500 
12, Atma, land given in the ordinary course for religious purposes, (kings 

being bound to give more or less daily) wi ..» 119,500 
13. Khatrat, land granted for religious purposes on special occasions .,, 75,800 


14. Niyaz-dargah, granted to persons who perform prayers at tombs ... 300 
15. Zaluk-dargah, land annexed to tombs see ay sat 600 
16. Brahmotar (ancient grants to Brahmans) ee ... 98,000 
17. Beshunpret and Sivotar si ae et 14,400 
18. Jagir English (see paragraph 79) ie Se: » 18,300 


In 1835 special officers were appointed for resumption and settlement 
proceedings, and the work was seriously tackled. As the Commissioner of Patna 
wrote ina letter to the Board of Revenue, dated March 10th, 1840: “ Many years 
after the enactment of Regulation VII of 1822, Government were astonished 
that so little progress had been made in the work of settlement. But it was 
not discovered until 1835, that one man was Collector, Magistrate, Special 
Deputy Collector, and Settlement Officer, a combination of functions which no 
human mind could wield.” 


The resumption proceedings were practically completed by 1889. 
The Revenue Survey* followed in 1840 and 1841. The arcas of resumed grants 
were checked by this survey ; and the zaid fihirist schedule was then compiled, as 


® Tho statistical survey of the district, completed by Dr. Buchanan in 1812, should not be passed over 
without notice. Dr. Buchanan's report is a very valuable document. Mr. Montgomery Martin published an 
abridged edition of the report in 1838, in which he omitted a great decal of valuable matter, omissions which 
are not redeemed by his unnecesrary comments on Dr. Buchanan’s text. I understand that it is proposed to 
republish the report. The published edition is now very rare, the market price of a copy of the report being 
sixty rupees. The report on Bihar district is certainly worth publishing as a whole. 
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described in paragraph 148 below, for areas which did not form part of & 
revenue-paying estate and had not been entered in the revenue-free registers, 
The resumed grants had usually hitherto been held khas or temporarily settled. 
The permanent settlement of these lands was now begun, and a period of great 
activity in settlement ensued. 


134. The person preferred for settlement was the holder of the revenue-free 
grant, (ahlima’dsh). Failing him, settles 
ment was made with the malik. In the 
occasional settlements made before 1839, ten per cent. had been allowed to the 
settlement-holder for his profits (haq-ul-tahsil), after -deductions for 
collection-charges, malikana, and cost of irrigation. General rules were issued on 
November 18th, 1839, allowing settlements at half assets. If the resumed grant 
(miahai), and the milkiat vested in the same person, the land revenue would 
be one-half of the gross collections. Otherwise, if malikasa had to be paid, 
Government would bear a half-share of it. At first fifteen per cent. for collece 
tion charges was deducted from the gross assets, and malikana was calculated 
on the balance. Subsequently malikana was calculated on gross assets. The 
rules of the settlement will be illustrated by the case of Mauza Chak Zynab, 
pargana Gayaspur. It was originally settled thus with the minhaidars :— 


Bules for revenue assessment, 1839. 


Rs. a. P. 
Gross assets and sie ee 29 15 0 : 
Deduct malikana at 10 percent... isi 2 11 & 
; 27 38 10 
Half assets (nia sama) es ss 13 9 18 
Add malikana 4es in ie 2 ll 2 
Land Revenue (sadr sama) oes aoe 16 56 1 


The sadr jama is thus one-half of the gross assets, Rs. 14-15-6, plus ones 
half of the malikana (Re. I-5-7). It was discovered that the minhai and the 
milkiat vested in the same persons. The Board of Revenue accordingly by their 
order of September 24th, 1844, reduced the assessment to the amount allowed in 
such cases, viz., Ks. 14-15-6, one-half of the gross mufassal assets. The net 
profit of the settlement-holders was thus reduced by Re. 1-5-7; since they had 
been before paying Rs. 16-5-1 into the Treasury as revenue, and drawing from 
it Rs. 2-11-2 as malikana. By the order of the Board of Revenue, dated August 
12th, 1840, in case of settlements confirmed after May 5th, 1825, settlement- 
holders were to be allowed a nisf jama with effect from May 1st, 1840. 


135. When the assessment rules = so mild the work of settlement 
ae ought to have been easy. Man 
Be pee ame gee difficulties were, however, placed in the 
way of the Settlement Officer. It was hard to identify lands belonging to 
the minhat grant, if the minhaidar had any interest in ncighbouring revenue- 
paying estates. In such cases he would represent the greater part of his 
area as forming part of his DP gir pe aoe i (nizamat) estate. In the 
absence of any authentic records, this was a fact which could not be easily 
proved or disproved. 


The great object of the minhaidare appears to have been to conceal their 
assets, so far as they consisted of cash rents. Rent-rolls were rarely produced ; 
and the minhaidars excused their absence by saying that the lands paid produce- 
rents. Im such cases, when the Settlement Officer believed that cash-rents 
were paid, the cash rates of neighbouring revenue-paying estates were applied 
fo the lamd of the resumed proprietors. When estate accounts were filed they 
usually understated the rental: and the same procedure had to be followed as 
when no accounts were forthcoming, in calculating the assets from rental of 
the revenue-paying estates. A separate report for each village settled was 
submitted to the Board of Revenue by the Settlement Officer, and the same 
story of concealment of assets is found in villago after village. 
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136. Changes of jurisdiction make it difficult to give details of the 
'* progress of resumption proceedings. ‘They 

were practically completed between 1840 and 
1850, but the Board of. Revenue in 1873 reported that they were unable to give 
distinct details of the effect of the operations, 
See McNeile, oy 1. persgroph 9 also 1Ldo not attempt to cto more than come 
Hepat 884, vege. pare the revenue as assessed in 1789 with 
| that: assessed upon the'same area in 1870, 

when the district had practically taken its present shape. 


The land revenue of the area now covered by Patna district was in 1870, 

after the annexation of the Bihar and MRajgir parganas, Rs. 15,07 980. 

In 1790 the land revenue of this area wag 

_ Rs. 10,13,760. The effect of the resymp- 

Statistical account, page 186, tion proceedings was thus to-raise the reyes 

nue demand by Rs. 4,94,000 or by forty-eight 

percent. The following statement shews the general effect of resumption 

Operhtions. For practical purposes this means the effect of the operations 

between 1840 and 1850, because there were very few resumption settlements, 
other than temporary settlements, before 1840 or after 1850. . | 


Result, of resumption Proceedings. 


1780 After resumption cidence per acre of revenue 
a . proceedings, paying land, 
! Tnocrease per : 
io eens Total Scan peace Net incidence 
; paying Bevenue, pane Revenue, 1789. gettle ments: after resamp- 
area, acres, { -- Sea ecpea: tion, 
he 


12,85,000 | —_16,07,980 


+. ew wong met re me aa om Soe ace, Vee 


137. The average and revenue demand ‘is the ‘period 1906-10 was 


Provont Tend Revenue demand, “Es. ‘2, 20 128; distributed ne a a — 


Re, : 

Permanently-settled estates... ‘ er 14,038,489 | 
‘Temporarily-settled estates and Government estates... 117,289 
Tora. ov 15,20,728 
‘ aE eee A Ts pa mer a 


The demand for last year was Rs. 15, 26, 624. cs 


138. This gives the heavy incidence of Re. 1-2 9 per acre on the 
whole of the district.’ The incidence’ 6 
land revenue per acre in other Bihar districts 


in which a record-of-rights has been completed i is as follows : _ 


Incidence of land revenue in Patna, 


| A OP 

vo Darbhanga ave & 0 
Muzaffarpur vi 8 4. 

Baran’... is 11 8 

Champaran ree BG 

Monghyr isis 6 0 

Purnea ... ve 6 9 

Bugis = 


8b 


- The incidence in the temporarily-settled areas of Orissa, as settled in 
1697, was :— | 7 


A. P. 

| / Cuttack re 15 0 
Orissa Settlement Report, Vol. IJ, page 888. Balasore Sais 10 6 
Puri ... re ll 6 


The effect of the permanent settlement of Patna district has been to secure 
an excessive share of gross assets to rent-receivers ; but Government has probably 
lost little in revenue by the measure. Had the district been temporarily settled 
we may be sure that rents would be very much lower than they now are, though 
the revenue would perhaps be somewhat higher than it is at present. 

139. The proportion of mufassal assets — as revenue is very unequal, 

a as appears from comparison of the percentage 
Proportion of mufssml assets to sadr jems. 7 the three considerable estates now under 


the Court of Wards in Patna :— 
Estate. | 


Proportion of Land Revenue 
and cesses to total assets. 
Bharatpura eae wes ..- 84 per cent. 
Gazri sie ee sea 82 yoy 
Maghra eae eee 23 93 33 


: . The cultivated revenue-paying area of 
Mufmacal assota in revenue-peying esiates. = Satna district is divided as follows: 


Held on cash-rent .» 499,868 acres at the rent of Re. 37,98,950. 
» y» produce-rent... 863,986 aeres. 
» rent-free eee 23,889 si, ; 
» otherwise .. 149,024 ,, 


The valuation of produce-rents is an extremely difficult problem. On a crop 
of eight. maunds of gram, the landlord’s share after all deductious will be about 
81 maunds, which at the price of twenty seers to the rupee, is worth seven rupees, 
On a wheat crop of eight maunds, with the price at three rupees per maund, the 
value of the rent will be Rs. 10-8-0. On a paddy crop of sixteen maunds, with 


rice at three rupees per maund, the rent after all deductions will be worth about 
ear that the average will be so high. 


fourteen rupees, though it is only in a good y 
Eight rupees per acre has been taken frequently as the average value of bhaolé 
lands for road-cess purposes. Allowing on the one hand for twice-cropped land, 
(though much of this pays cash-rent), and on the other for bad seasons, I donot 
think that a higher rate than eight rupees should be taken for the district in 
general. In that case mufassal assets will bo:— | 


| Rs. 
Cash-rent ss ee 87,98, 980 
Produce-rent | 28,31,888 


Land in possession of proprietors {at produoce-rent rates) 11,92,192 


Total assets ae 78,22,9380 


The revenue is thus about nineteen per cent. of the gross assets. The assets of 
98:22 lakhs include rents of Government and temporarily-settled estates, so that 
the actual average proportion of assets paid as land-revenue for permanently- 
settled estates is something less than nineteen per cent. 

In the temporarily-settled districts of this province, the percentage of 

assets paid as revenue, (making allowance for areas held on produce rent, 
or cultivated by the proprietors), is as follows :— 

Cuttack » 40 
Balasore eo 40 

Puri (excluding Khurda) ww. 42 
140. Against the revenue is to be set the Government liability for malik- 
Mell ana. Thisis paid in respect of 1,405 estates 
and the amount annually due is Rs. 30,841. 
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141. The increase in value of mufassal assets, due chiefly to the rise in 
prices, which has been observed as easin 
the severity of the revenue demand by 
1812, has continued to make lighter and lighter the task of realising the 
land revenue, which was formerly a source of perpetual anxiety to Collectors*. 
The average percentage of the permanently-settled revenue now realised with- 
out coercive process is 99°80. 


Realisation of revenue. 


142. Revenue sales during the last 


Revenue Sales. 
| year were as follows :-— 


Whole estates oe ies 20 
Separate shares aie 64 
: Land revenue assessed on property sold ds Rs. 5,625 
Purchase-money ae oe Rs. 1,30,787 


143. Ideal with the question of land registration in Chapter XVII, and 
need not discuss it here. In connection with the question of realisation of 
revenue I may note how the multiplication of shares has complicated the work 
of accounting for the revenue. There are now 13,725 estates and 14,566 sepa- 
rate accounts. Though a large proportion of estates pay revenue in only one or 
two kists, the number of chalans on which revenue was paid amounted last year 
= tsa This means very heavy work for the tauzi department of the Col- 

ectorate. : 


144. The area of Government estates in the district is 49,566 acres, 


Socarament Metaice: distributed as follows among the subdivi- 


sions :— 
Sab-division. Sadr and Patna City. Barh. | Bihar. | Dinapore. 
Area (acres) ieee 636 $5,387 2,712 10,881 | 


nN 


The rental of Government estates under direct management is Rs. 85,811. 
Ten estates, with a rental of Rs. 4,187, are leased to farmers, and the total 
revenue from Government estates is thus Rs. 89,998. 


These estates include the area formerly contained within the fortificationg 
of Patna City (Killadari), with an area of eighty acres, exclusive of land taken 
for the excise godown. There are a number of petty estates which have 
escheated to Government for want of heirs, and several which have been bought 
in at revenue sales when no bidderappeared. The great bulk of the area in 
Barh and Dinapore, however, consists of diara lands formed in the Ganges; and 
the average rental isso low because much of the area is uncultivable sand. 


145. The paokrohi jagirs may be mentioned here, — are a number 

st si of petty holdings in the occupation of 

a aaa a ae Snider. The Rw trate of these 
chaukidars took place at some distant period. They are chiefly found 
on the two great roads which connected Patna with North-Western India 
in later Muhammadan times; the road to Sasaram and thence to Delhi 
via Naubatpur and Arwal, and the road to Arrah and Buxar via Maner and 
Koilwar. The paokrohi chaukidars attend the. thana parades, but they are 
nowadays of little use. The jagirs have been recorded in a Kaisar-i-Hind 
khatian, asthe property of Government. Many of the jagirs have been sold 
and so have disappeared from sight ; most of them have been mortgaged or 
sub-let. Possession of the mortgagee or sub-lessee was in such cases noted in 
the remarks column of the khatians. A case was found in which a jagir had 
actually been sold at a nominal. price for arrears of road-cess, a serious over- 


* Lighter in the sense that the necessity for coercive process hes gradnally decreased, since practically the 
whole revenue is now realiscd without it. 
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sight on the part of the Deputy Collector. It has been suggested by the Super- 
intendent of Police that the jagirs should be resumed, and the chaukidars 
id wages. The present record would facilitate resumption. No zamindar 
in any case objected to the manner in which the jagirs have been entered ; 
but the area concerned is so petty that it is doubtful whether it is worth while 
to attempt to resume it. | 


146. The area held revenue-free is now only 53,562 acres, or a little 
over four per cent. of the whole. This is 
the area of estates which have suryived the 
resumption proceedings of the fourth decade of the nineteenth century, and 
have been formally recognised as revenue-free. Those which were thus con- 
firmed were chiefly religious grants, as aima, neaz dargah, khairat, or Bishun- 
prit. A few madadma’ash estates survive in thana Barh ; but the g:eat jagirs 
and the large estates formerly held as kharij jama have been broken up by the 
resumptions. | 
- 447. An area of 3,216 acres, which has neither been assessed to revenu® 
| | nor formally acknowledged as revenue-free, 
is recorded in the zaid fihirist register 
in the Collectorate. A separate register D is maintained for these estates, 
and mutation of names is granted when application is made for it. In the 
mauzawar register, which is preserved for each pargana, these lands are 
entered in a special schedule at the end. The heading of this zatd-fthirist 
schedule is “ List of mauzas not entered in the records the existence of which 
is proved by mufassal enquiries.’’ 


I quote examples from pargana Masaurha :— 


Revenue-free estates. 


Zaid-fihirist estates. 


Serial No. 


Mauza. Mahal. No. Area in Acres. 


RawaRrks 


A. R. P. 
90 Bishunpar | Bishunpur 50 50 1 2 | This village is stated 
: Kargahar Kargahar to be held under a ja- 
- * gir tenure, not entered 
in any of the Govern- 
ment records furnished 
tothe Survey Depart- 
ment. The lands are 
distinct and the local 
bighas according te 
survey amount to 80 
b. 8k 


886 Alampur Alampur 105 78 © 15 | These lands are not en- 
Charkha az- | Charkha az- tered in any of the 
raqbe. raqbe. Government records 
| furnished to the Sur- 
vey Department. They 
are stated to be held 
as minhat under a 
sheoptrit tenure. The 
lands are intermingled 
with those of Alam- 
pur Charkha and the 
area by khasra amounts 
to 124 b. 19 k. 


The register of revenue-free lands in this district appears to have been 
revised and brought up to date in 1825. This register formed the basis on 
which the special resumption Deputy Collector worked in the resumption pro- 
ceedings of 1835-89. Extracts from these registers were supplied to the Thak- 
bast and Revenue surveyors in 1840-41-42 ; and they worked on these 
extracts; as khanapuri officers at the present day base their khewats on the 
extracts supplied to them from the existing registers in the Collectorate. When 
the surveyor found areas which were not part of a revenue-paying 
estate, and did not tally with his list of revenue-free estates, he recorded them 
in this separate schedule, as estates outside the list (zaid-fihirtst), 
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After the revenue survey was completed, enquiry was made in some cases 
into the validity of the titles by which these ro were held. In one case af 
least, a zasd-fihirisé estate, (Yusuf Alipur Jadu in pargana Masaurha, bearing 
number 618 on the zaid-fikirtst schedule), was resumed and assessed to revenue 
(November 14th, 1851). The Commissioner in his letter of December 29th, 
1841, ordered enquiry to be made regarding thirty-four zaid-fihiriet estates in 
parganas Masaurha, Gayaspur and Maner; but nothing can be found in the 
Collectorate record-room to shew what was the result of the enquiry. 


| In Tirhut regular proceedings appear to have been taken after the Thake 
bast survey to test the validity of the grants under which these lands were held. The 
record-keeper of Darbhanga wrote a note on this subject on June 10th, 1911, in 
which he gave an account of what happened to such estates in the area which 
is now Darbhanga district. Some were assessed to revenuec*, some were released 
‘ on proof of a valid title to hold revenue- 
a a aaa ac a freet, but in the majority of cases procced- 
ings were dropped because the area con- 
cerned was less than one hundred bighas. 
a The rule in the Land Registration Manual 
Eero Manual, Chapter VI, Rule is that caid-fihirist lands must be annexed to 

a lal estates under section 34 of the Land Regis- 
tration Act. This rule could hardly be followed in every case, because the zasd- 
fihirist estates are not all below one hundred bighas in area. Moreover, it 
‘would be impracticable in Patna, because it would frequently be so difficult to 
determine which of the petty revenue-paying estates should be doubled in 
area by the annexation of a zaid-fhirist estate ; since the catd-fihirist estate is 
often as large as any of the revenue-paying estates in a village. 


In any case, resumption by the zamindars has long been barred by limita- 
Sea Faden Powell, Voll ia tion. I imagine that the claim of Govern- 

ce a aaa a ment to resume is also barred, as more than 
seventy years have now passed since the zaid-fihériet schedule was compiled. I 
doubt if any useful object is to be served by keeping these estates distinct ; their 
Anomalous position occasionally gives rise to complications when such questions 
arise as how they are to be treated under the Cess Act, and on the whole it 
appears the simplest course to admit them to be what they apparently are, 
valid revenue-free estates, and record them with other revenue-free properties 
in the Collector’s Register B, Part I: 


148. Road and public works cesses are levied in the district at the rate 
Boad of one anna inthe rupee. The amount 
pie at present levied on the revenue-paying area 
is Rs. 4,382,806. Cess revaluation is now about to be undertaken ; but I do 
not suppose that any great enhancement will be expected. On the very rough 
calculation of assets given in paragraph 189, the income from the revenue- 
paying area should be 4°4 lakhs of rupees. If some rough and ready rate of 
nniversal application is deduced for valuation of produce-rents, care will be 
needed lest the rule should work hardest on those who can least afford to pay. 


fe.g., Marthua (Pargana Jakhar.) 


ry + ect (erro Sw- #8 se ef rs 5.7 
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PART II, 
RENTS. 


CHAPTER Ix. 

GENERAL. 7 
149..The most striking feature’ in the question of rents in Patna, by 
ane ees which this district is distinguished from 
: all others previdusly surveyed: in the 
province, is the proportiouately small area held on cash-rent. In other districts 
‘Cash-rents prevail and produce-rents are comparatively rare. Hero, in. Bihar, 
the largest: thana in the district, as well as in Hilsa’ and Islampur, cash-rents 
are found to be payable for less than half the total-area held by settled and 
Ga ralyats. Bas only areas which resemble Patna in this respect are 


. sb ‘ “se 8 . oan ry i oS g ro , : 
-  ddrea held under oash rent. 
Bae nN Dihees ee ey oe 


Gaya district and- ‘that ‘part of’ Monghyr which ‘formerly’ belonged to 
the ancient district of Bihar. ‘In the whole district* the area held. by settled 
‘snd ogcupanoy raifate is ad follows -— -~ 


can Acres. 
Held on cash-rent eee ois 502,215 
‘Held‘on producte-rent ‘oes .. | 402,649 


The proportion of the whole area that is held on produce rent is thus 
ay a a ie ae eee Sk, ho MAREE. EONS @ pre aes: ES es 


forty-four fer cent. ne | 
‘The percentage so held in other Bihar districts is as follows :— 


ae ee YY 


F Champaran ove eco - 4 
‘Saran eee 1 e008 ~e00 ‘4 
. Muzaffarpur ae ace 7 
i es i coe eee - 
North Monghyr ‘neee sees 
Bhagalpur ... . ae Seals 9 
_ South Monghyr ove SR 


450..Dr. Buchanan at his survey in 1812 made a appeniniate estimate 
"ts tee eines am tin gaia (OL the proportion’ of ~rent paid in kind. 
et His’ estimate’ is‘ not to be ‘disregarded : 
because though it was not strictly aceurate' he took a great: deal of trouble 
“fo make his: calculations as néarly-corrécf..as possible, and: they: are probably 
‘nearer ‘to thetruththan any-other available estimate. It is difficult to 
compare them otherwise than very roughly with the present figures, because 
thana boundaries do not now exactly correspond with those of Bihar district 


« » = 


in 1812. ‘Thus in’Fatuha thana; where’ Buchatian’ estimated: the - proportion 
id in kind to be 12§ “per cent., the percentage is now twenty-six. This is part- 

ar be accounted for by the fact thata large area now im Fatuha was then in 

Hilsa thania, “The followitiz table shows his“ calculations, compared with the 


Ates held tinder produce.rent in. 1813 


: ‘percentage now found, in the‘area roughly corresponding: to the thanas of 1812. 
aaa alse as + © Rugtianan’s eatimate.: ae . ay ‘s | i ee _ Present. proportions. a a a ee 
_ |P P oe leieet 
—_ | peu ea | Preece | Thane 
~ ‘Patna Cify a OOo ae 0-7 Patna City, 0 sen wees 
: Patuky cedrdee es dee . 125 ' a 28 : . F ; e, 
“- Neobatpur . -... poi B25, _ 67 | Masaurhi. 
S Bankipore - @e6 de : 87°56 " 13 : Phalwari. 
r vos vee +1 62°) , —: 6 _ Maner, Dinapar. 
Dariapur ove as — ABT 387 || Mokamah . 
Barh size sae 60 * ‘87 --| Barh, +> 
-Bibar 4 008 re gee t 25 , 61 Bibar. 
“Bikram sis 3 eas 7B - 45 | Bikram, 
‘Hikes hi oak se es 93°7 | 66 , | Hilsa, Is'ampur. 
beet | | _ 
 ” """ ‘Waors anki coverzpsy| == i id ee Gea 
- " .Parna Dierricr bi 56°5 44° | Patna Disraicr, 


'  @ ie, in the area of 1938 equare miles attested in the present proceedings. Statistics qaoted in this Part of the Report relate only 
to this area, which etri¢t!y speaking is the area now under report, ; oe Se a . 
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IT think that present figures on the whole justify Buchanan's estimate, 
thouch cash-rents are now almost universal in the northern area west 
of Patna. He possibly under-estimated produce-rents in Bihar thana 3 
but the general opinion of attestation officers was that in this thana 
there had been of late years much displacement of cash-rents by produce-renta, 
particularly in the area which has been acquired by the Ammawan Estate. 


151. It is interesting to note what in Patna has checked the natural 
tendency to commute produce-rents to 
cash. The Permanent Settlement was 
assessed at very high rates, and there is no doubt that zamindars would 
in early days have preferred to collect rent in cash if they could have collected 
the equivalent of their produce rents, since this would so much have facilitated 
their payment of revenue in rupees, Pa, 


Buchanan observed in 1812 that, ‘the chicf change that seems to be 
taking place is, that a great deal of 
land which formerly paid by a division 
of crops has been lately given for a money rent.’ He had stated earlier in 
his report that the rent of the nagds 
(cash paying) land was much higher than 
the share which the landlord received on the division of crops. It was on 
the best land that commutation was done, and I doubt if the higher produce 
Of nagdi lands was to be accounted for merely by the fact that the tenant 
took more trouble in his cultivation of them. Tenants would not willingly 
bind themselves to pay such casch-rents as represented the normal value of 
produc~-rent, for land of which tho outturn was precarious. The landlord 
could then hardly afford to lease lands for less than the equivalent of half the 
produce, because his land revenue was so heavy. 


Conversion of produce-rents to cash, 1789-1059. 


Eas‘ern India, page 306. 


Ilid, page 202. 


There are in the Patna Collectorate many records of the settlement 
proceedings of 1536 to 1845. Bhaols land is always treated as inferior 
to magdi, and valued at less for revenue assessment. I quote some iustances 
‘from the report forwarded by the Settlement Officer with his letter to the 
Board of Revenue, No. 137, datel Saptember 8th, 1841. | 


(¢} Chak Mobarak Ali.— The soil is described as inferior and the cultivation 
all bhaoli.” Herethearea is seventy-nine bighas, and the revenue assessed is 
Rs. 53-13-11. . Mg : 


(ii) Dost Muhammadpur.—The assessment was made as follows:—. 


: Rs. a. Te © j 
_ Nagdi i. ee vee 211 12 per bigh 
Bhaolt eee eee eee 0 12 19 


39 99 , 
(iit) Chak Saifuddin.—* The tenure of cultivation is stated by the amin, 
patwari, and cultivators to be all bhaoli, but the Deputy Collector is of opinion 
that it must be nagdi.’’—He assesses the culiivated land at three rupees per bigha 
accordingly. | 


In 1851 the Court of Directors called for a report on the produce-rent 
Commissioner of Patna’s No.t1345, dated Feb- SY stem in Patna. - The Commissioner 
ruary I7(h, 1852. in his report to the Board of Revenue. 
states that high lands pay produce rent, except those growing poppy and 
sucarcane, while irrigated lands pay cash. Zamindars, he adds, dislike producee 
rents and would prefer cash-rents if they could get them. Raiyats are not 
anxious for cash-rents. and would prefer bataz. 


152. The rent law of 1859 made enhancement of cash rents less easy, 

Cash and produce-rents ,1859-1912. and the rise in prices had the effect 

of leaving cash rents somewhat behind 

produce rents in value Tho Bengal Tenancy Act went still further in 

restricung enhancement of cash rents, while it put no obstacles in the way 
of converting cash rents to produce rents, or*of enhancing produce rents. 


The old situation has thus been reversed. Landlords have a strong 
lever in their power of withholding or neglecting the means of irrigation ; 
and their aim on the whole is to make as much land as possible pay 
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produce rent. When a certain area is admittedly held on cash rents, there is free 
quently a dispute as to whether the cash rents are payable for the best lands 
or ‘the worst. If the high cash rent were atiached to inferior land, and 
produce rent taken for the land originally paying cash, tho landlord would 
usually obtain a higher enhancement of rent than by making the hole 
area pay produce rents. 


153. Tho high cash rents of Patna district are probably to be explained 

by the fact that the great area paying 
produce rent has created the standar 
by which all rents are judged. In other districts the standard of compariso® 
is a cash rent which, if originally hizh, his fallen behind the riso in prices 
and become relatively low. In thoso districts a half-produca rent is high 
by comparison with the normal rent, and is so regarded as oppressive. In 
this district a cash reut has always been regarded as at favoured rates if 
it represented less than half the average gross produce. A district where 
the hich-caste raiyat valucs as a privilege of caste the right to pay only 
$13 seers in the maund of gross proluce, evidently presents problems very different 
from those concerned with rent settlement in most districts of this province. 
Among the causes that have contributed to this result, is the high revenue 
assessment. The arca left free of revenue from 1789 to the middle of the 
eighteenth century relieved the pressure for those of the larger landlords 
who held jagirs, but it did not ordinarily affect the maliks who had engaged 
for the Decennial Settlement, and they were obliged to keep rents at the 
highest possible level in the early years of the nineteenth century in order 
to mect the revenue demand. The rise in prices ultimately relieved the 
ressure for the zamindars, but by the time that came about they had 
earned their power. Torty-six per cent. of the cultivated area is watered from 
private canalsand ahars ; ant these sources of irrigation are controlled by the za- 
mindars. The southern part of the district is particularly liable to both flood and 
drought, and would suffer from both causes in the absence of irrigation works for 
storing water, and of embankments for kecping out floods. The threat of neglect- 
ing embankments, or of cutting off water, is a powerful weapon in the hands of 
zamindars to make raiyats agreo to enhanced rents, of which both parties 
are fully conscious. The existence of this power docs much to nullify all 
the provisions of the law for the protection of raiyats, and the consequence 
is that rents in Patna are on the whole far higher than in any other district 
in the province, and are frequently higher than any reasonable person would 
consider to be fair or equitable. | 


154. The 502,215 acres held by settled and occupancy raiyats on cash 
rents are ‘held at a gross rent of 
Rs, 37,74,041. This gives an average rate 
of Rs. 7-8-0 per acre. The rate is higher than that of any other district in 
Bihar or Orissa which has been surveyed, asthe following statement will 


Reasons for high ren{s in Patna. 


Incidence of rent in Patna and other districts. 


show :— 


District. Average rent per acre, 


Rs. a. 
Champaran sie ate .» 115 
Saran bes sks . & 5 
Muzaffarpur ee er .. 3 12 
Darbhang2 ia... aa w. 8 12 
North Monghyr ... sia » 2 15 
Bhacalpur sa sus ..- 210 
South Monghyr ee. a . 38 8 
Cuttack a a 2 214 
Balasore aes oi w 113 


Puri sik ive “ace a 1d 


12 


Rates of reat vary considerably in the different shanas as will be seep. 
from the following statement :— 


Average rate of rent of 


Thana. occupancy raiyats 
per.acre. 

7 Rs. a. 
Patna City sie wh .. 9 O 
Phulwari wee , . 7 9 
Masanurhi ‘ . 8 B 
Maner ... : . 6 8 
Dinapore ; . 10 5 
Bikra‘n : . 6 9 
‘Patuha .... : . & ® 
Barh ..... . 6 6 A 
Mokamah ee e 4 ‘12 
Bihar se ? . &§ 9 
Hilsa . 9 15 

‘Islampur | 8 15 


The high rates paid by occupancy raiyats in Bihar, Hilea, and -Islampur 
are-to be attributed not to any greater fertility in thase thanas, but. chiefly fo 
the fact that the crops there depend .so greatly..upon .irrigation, which js 
controlled by the landlords. The comparatively low rate for Mokamah. js 
due -to the fact that rents recorded are thase ordinarily - paid. Additional 
rent is frequently exacted under the hastobud:.system if there. js a successful 
rice crop, and the amount actually realised would exceed Rs. 4-12-0. 


455. Only 1,886 acres are ‘held by non-occupancy raiyats, who - hoid 
_ Rents of non-occupancy raiyats and raiyats at at an average rent of Rs. 10-8-0. The 
‘fixed rates, : area. held by raiyats at fixed rates, is 
‘also very. small, being only 6,370 acres. ‘The average rent paid by raiyats 
of this class is Rs. 3-6-0 per: acre. - i en: 


156. Special. systems. of. cash. rent .deserving notice, are. those known as 
Special systems of cash rent balkat, hastobudi, chikat, and. shikam. 
alkat. ba 


Under the dalkat system the. crop; is ..appraised --when ,.it .is ripe befare 
the harvest, and a. cash rent is fixed at ratzs. varying with the crop grown 
and with the outturn. ‘There is ordinarily. a recognised. rate for each crap, 
which is reduced proportionately for a short outturn. | 


457. Hastobudi is a term which includes systems known elsewhere as 
Hastobudi (See also paragraph 172). halhagils ee aidads. me nder the. hat- 

| _. hasilé system a proportionate remission 
from the standard rent is: made if the-crop is poor ; under the jatdadz system 
rent is remitted only if the crop fails. The most common form of hastobudé 
rent is found in the flooded tracts in the east of the district. :: The, rent, of. the 
land is assumed to be payable for the radi crop, and an additional rent:in 
cash or kind is assessed when aghani or bhadoé rice is grown. If the rent 
for rice is assessed in cash, it is subject to remission accordipg to the outturn. 
It will be sufficiently illustrated by describing the system in village Panagar, 
(Samaya No. 9), in thana Mokamah. The rent of the land is Rs. 3-6-0 per 
bigha. This is payable in any case, and is assumed to be the rent for the 
rabi crop. If paddy is grown the rent is from Rs. 6-13-0 to Rs. 8-13-0, 
subject to remission if the crop is poor. Nothing beyond the normal rent 
of Rs. 3-6-0 is paid if the crop fails entirely. A variation of this system is that 
by which rent of three or four rupees is paid for the rabi crop; while if paddy 
is grown the crop is divided with the landlord. In Karara, in the same thana, 
the effect of this system, by which the landlord formerly divided the rico, has 
been to put an end to the cultivation of rice altogether, since the landlord 
did nothing to maintain embankments ; and the raiyats had found it unprofite 
able to pay half the rice crop to the landlord when it survived, whereas they 
Jost it all in an ordinary year. The rice crop is very precarious in this 
flooded area, and its safety depends upon whether the embankments can 
keep out the water in time of flood. When embankments are maintained 
by the landlords, raiyats generally acquiesce in this system. It is an appli- 
cation of the principle commonly recognised in this district, that rent, whether 
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paid in 6ash or in kind, represents a d:finite share of the whole crop, to which 
the landlord has a traditional right. 


158. Chikat nagdi rents are found in the extreme south of the district, 

oe o and represent a produce rent commuted 

et naa for a term of years. At the end of 

the term landlords formerly corsidered themselves entitled to settle the 

land with other tenants, or to restore produce rents or enhance the existing 

rents. No right of occupancy was formerly recognised in these lands. This 

made the work of attestation officers very difficult in the south of the district, 

particularly in Islampur thana. Settled raiyats holding chikaé lands have 

of course right of occupancy under the Bengal Tenancy Act: and chikat holdings 
were treated in the record-of-rights as ordinary cash-paying tenancies. 


159. Shikam rents are permanently commuted produce rents in con- 

Shitam nogdi tradistinction to chikat rents. It was 

| found that in practice these rents never - 

were enhanced, but no claim was made by any raiyat to be recorded as raiyat 

at fixed rates in respect of a shikam holding. Cultivators of shikam lands were 

accordingly recorded as settled raiyats. Babu Nilmani De thought that they 

wero not raiyats at fixed rates, but that they were remarkable in having 

their occupancy rights respected in an area where landlords ordinarily treated 
raiyats as tenants-at-will. 

160. Illegal enhancements of cash rents were frequently found. A 

A cncninentnrohcahetents common method of enhancing cash rents 

is to increase the area under produce 

rent, aud reduce the area under cash reat, while the cash rent payable is 

maintained or increased. Illegal enhancements of raiyats’ rents have been an 

almost invariable accompaniment to a partition, whether by the Civil or 

Revenue Courts. Amalgamation of abwabs is of course a common method 

of enhancement. Me-classification of lands is less commonly a pretext for 

undue enhancement of rent. And of course the practice of conversion of cash 


rents to produce rents against th> will of the tenants dessrves to be considered 
among illegal enhancements. 


161. Most villagos contain a cartain a:mnouat of land for which cash is 
Increase of area under prolucerent. pe id, even though ° large area in the 
village may be held on produce rent. 
Obviously if any plots are cut out of the area paying cash rent without a 
proportionate reduction of rent, the rent is practically enhanced by the amount 
of produce rent obtained from these lands. For example in Bhadsara (Tauzi 
No. 4590), the cash paying area was before 1311, 516 bighas paying rent of 
Rs. 2,622. In 1311, ninety-two bighas were thrown into the produce-paying 
area, and the rent on the 4.24 bighas that remained was fixed at Ks. 2,565. The 
cash rates arc thus enhanced from Rs. 5-1-3 to Rs. €-0-9, or at tbree annas in 
the rupee. | 
162. Very few partitions of estates were found which had not beet accom- 
ichawcsmentat partitions, panied by enhancement of rent. I quote 
here some instances out of many. In 
Birpur (thana Bikram), there was a partition ia 1303. Rents were formerly 
from three to four rupees per bigha, but the Deputy Collector recorded 
reats at from six to ten rupees. Tae landlord attempted to realise 
rents at this rate, with the result that the t2na its stopped payment of rent 
altozether. At attestation all the iaiyats, and th2 landlords of four cut of the 
five tauzis, were willing to compromis3 at five rup32s. The fifth landlord held 
out for th3 rent entered in ths parcitio record, but he at last azreed, and the 
compromises were accepted uader section 109 (c) of the Tenancy Act. 


Villages Korawan, Jamalpara, and Duriapar (thana Bikram) were parti- 
Rhian ae tioned in 1908. The rent claimed by 


; the landlord tested 
Daputy Collector, who found average rent cs ts ab tole = en ae ae 


Rs. ao 8p 
Korawan ne vw 4 1 6 
Jamalpura a . 4° 4 6 
Dariapur ais wo 4 0 7 
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The landlords thea persuatel the raiyats to siga ehrarnamas, accepting the 
following rates :— 


Rs. a p. 
Korawan 5 2 6 
Jamalpura si — 5&5 6 7 
Dariapur bi . 411 6 


The Deputy Collector at first rejected those compromises a3 illegal under 
section 29(a) of the Bengal Tenancy Act, because thay were not registered. 
He afterwards accepted them in spite of the raiyat’s protests that they 
had been forced to sign. He might perhaps: have rejectel them on that 
ground, since the experience of officers of scttloment was that landlordsdo put 
pressure upon raiyats to sign kabuliyals or tkrarnamas, which the raiyats 
repudiate as soon as they come before a Government Offizer. The Deputy 
Collector was of course in error in acccpting the enhancements at all, because 
the rate exceeded two annas in the rupee, and the enhancements were therefore 
illegal under section 29(d) of the Tenancy Act. This was an irregularity which 
he had no power to condone. In the Sottlem2nt rscord the legal rents 
which existed before the pariition were entered. 


Again, in the partition of tauzi No. 185 of pargana Gayaspur in 1905, 
where the legal rent was Rs. 2-2-0 por bigha, Rs. 3-4-0 was recorded in the 
partition papers, in spite of protests of the ratyats, which were disposed 
of very summarily. 

In view of the weight which is likely to be attached to these partition 
records-of-rights by Civil Courts in rent suits, more atteniion ought to be 
paid to the question of rates of rent in the preliminary stage of preparing the 
' record. Objections made by raiyats are too ant to be summarily dismissed. The 
Partition Courts areof course more concerned with division of assets than 
anything else; and ifall the landlords agree regarding the gross assets to be 
divided, the first step has been made towards completion of the partition. A 
landlord in such a case takes a risk, if he claims a rent higher than that 
legally payable, that he may ultimately obtain an estate which is worth 
less than appears from the partition pipers. No presumption of accuracy 
attaches to thess records-of-rights, but they ara for practical purposes 
extremely useful to a plaintiff in a rent suit. 


A record-of-rightsunder Chapter X of the Tenancy Act has now been 
prepared for neirly every district of this Provinces, and there should be less 
danger in future of injustice to raiya's in Pariition proceedings. ‘There will 
still be sometimes a re-adjustment of holdings of raiyats in order to bring all 
the land held by a single raiyit within oneestate. This is a fruitful source of 
subsequent confusion. The area whcre Bihar and Barh thanas meet, east 
of the Bakhtiarpur-Bihar road, and near that road on the western side, was 
particularly full of disputes arising from this cause. Maulvi Saiyid Izhar 
Hussain workel here in tho early months of 1909, and found it one of the 
most difficult areas under attestation. Landlords generally claimed the right 
to enhance rents of raiyats, whose holdings had thus bean adjusted to bring 
them completely underone new tauzi, on the ground that the holding was 
altogether a new one, and that section 29 of the Tenancy Aci had no applica- 
tion. A striking case of this kindoccurred in Deodhaanl Mahanandpur 
in thana Bihar. Before partition there were two estates, tauzis 346 and 
$17, each lying in both the villages. The landlords of tauzi 346 were the 
same in both villages, but there were two pattis of tauzi 347 in each village. 
The lands of the tauzis were intermingled before partition, but at the partition 
twelve estates were formed, each estate obtaining a compact block by itself. 
The result was a wholesale shifting of raiyats from one landlord to another, with 


alteration in the situation of most of their holdings. Each landlord took the 


opportunity to trait his raiyats asnew-comers, and to enhance their rents. 
The rates before partition varied from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 6-4-0 per bigha, and these 
were enhanced to rates varying from thres tonine rupecs. ‘The total enhance- 
ment in Daodha was from Rs. 1,045 to Rs. 1,480 or at forty-one per cent., and 
in Mahanandpurfrom Rs. 1,147 to Rs. 1,651, at forty-four par cent. In two 
of the cases, (Tauzis 847 and 1127), Mr. Cullisallowed enhancement by agree- 
ment under section 109(C) of the Tenancy Act at three annas in the rupee over 
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former rates. Rents so settled amounted to Rs. 884. In the other cases land. 
lords refused to compromisz under section 109 (C), .and the old legally payable 
rents were attested. 


163. Enhancement by analgamation of abwabs was foundin a few cases. 
The preparation of papers concealing 
the existence of abwabs was common, 
and merely to shew a consolidated Jama in papers specially prepared is not 
Thava Bihar; Sawa (33), Marba's (342), quite the same thing as making a new 
Ta okhar (345). asl jama by amalgamating abwabs. In 
several villages of the Ammawan Estate 

the following abicabs had been amalgamated in 1312 I, 8. :— 


Amalgamation of abwabs. 


Batta, at six pies in the runee of rent. 
4 é 


Sonari, at six pics iy 5 i 
Hustanr, a lump sum varying in €..¢1 tonant’s case, 
Bata Kampini _ ,, ” » ” 


Amin Khirchi, three annas per bizha. 
3 S 


™-" The conso:ilatel rent b3c1me a new asa!, a basis for th imposition of nsw 
abwabs, Viz., Nisa 6, and Slam Gashti Surkar, (imposel to meet touring 
expenses of the proprictor). 

This is a striking commentary on the rule laid down by Regulation VIII 
of 1793, the underlying idea of which was that if they were once amalgamated 
with the rent, there would bo an ead to imposition of abcadbs altogether. 


In Islampur and Hilsa thanas, in the south of the district, genuine papers 
were rarely obtained, and all the attestation officers were convinced that the 
rent rolls filed before them contained abicabs av algamated withthe rent. Rai 
Sahib Nilmani De, who was in charge of this area, held this view very strongly, 
and Mr. Murphy concurred with him. The majority of the landlords filed 
fabricated papers. The Chaudhris of Islampur shewed all the papers that 
they had, anl as a reward for their honesty had their abwabs cut down to 
an extent whic frequently represented one-third of the total rent which they 
had been collecting. Itis rezrettable that only the honest landlords should 
have suffered in this way; but what is mors regrettable is that the other kind 
should have been successful in conccaling the facts. 

164. Perhaps the commonest method of enhancing cash rent: is merel 

: to present a form of kabuliyat to the 
raiyat and to require him to exccute it. 
This is a method which was approved in the early days of the Permanent Scttle- 
ment, when th: Regulation requiring the landlord to give patfas was interpreted 
to mean that the raiyat was bound to take them on the land'ord’s terms. 
This has apparently become tralitional among the petty landlords; and this pro- 
bably explains the docility with which raiyats, other than Rajputs, Babhans or 
Kurmis, will exccute any kabuliyat that is tendered tothem. I have noted already 
the sucecss of certain small landlords in 
adopting this plan, in the villages of 
Panhara, Haibatpur and Deora. In Rahui, in thana Bihar, petty landlords 
with no means of coercing raiyats who hid th> spirit to resist, succeeded in 
exacting kabuliyats increasing a rent, which in 1888 was four rupees, tp seven 
rupees per bigha in 1906. 

165. Among enhancements of cash rents should be considered the change 
of system from cash to produce ients., 
It the tenants are to be believed, this 
has been frequently done in the Ammawan Estate during the minority of 
the present Raja. It occasionally provoked fierce resistance among the 
ralyats, as in’ the case of Gopalbad, a tola of Kanar, in thana Mokamah, of 
which a large portion had been on cash rents a few yearsago. Kaima 
Sarsikan,a Rajput village in thana Barh, has for some years successfully 
resisted the attempts of their landlords to change their system of rent. 
Regarding these villages it is to be observed that the methods which succecd with 
the comparatively depressed peasantry in the south of the district are not. 
su efficacious among the more spirited raiyats of the north. 


Enlhirncement by simple illegal contr .ct. 


Sce pa:rrgreph 80 above. 


Convcrsicn 0: cesh (o produce ren.r. 
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166. It will be gathered from wha‘ has bzen written that abwabs are 
ina common in Patna District. They are, 
_ in fact, almost universally taken, and 
if any zamindar’s accounts do not show them, one may be almost certain that 
the abiwabs havo been incorporatel in the rent for some special purpose. 
The levying of abwabs was forbidden by section 54 of Regulation VIII of 
1793. Under section X of Act X of 1859 a tenant from whom an abwab 
had been exacted might recover damages equal to double the exaction. 
Unter section 75 of the Bengal Tenancy Act the tenant may in such circum- 
stances recover damages up to two hunlred rupegs ; or if double the illegal 
exaction wouid exceed twohuntred rupees, he may recover that double 
amount.* All this has had little effect in practice in the matter of abwads ; 
but the record-of-rights, by defining clearly what each tenant his to pay 
as rent, will probably do more to check the levy of abwabs than any legis!ation 
has hitherto done. The commonest of thesa cessesis batta Company 
which was almost universally found with cash rents. It originally represented 
the loss in exchange of Sicca .rupees for Company’s rupees. Many landlords 
had found a ruling that if the rent was settled before 1836 this was not 
an illezal exaction; but they forgot that such aclaim would raise a presump- 
tion, under section 50 (2) of the Tenancy Act, that the tenant was a raiyat at 
fixel rates. The nsual rate at which this aywab was levied was half an 
annain the rupee. Another common aba) was batta mamuli at half an anna 
in the rupee, levied in addition to batta Company, originally imposed for the 
cost of exchange of copper coins for the silver in which revenue had to be paid. 


Other abwabs were phehi (nominally for the amin who measures bhaols 
land, and so an unfair exaction from casi-paying raiyats), at two annas per 
bigha or thereabouts ; sidha (a sumptuary allowance to the malik), at six annas 
per tenant; nispast, a fee for measurement of the holding; hujatana at one anna 
in the rupee, and kharcha at half an anna, nominally for village officials of the 
landlord. Mangan at varying rates was common, as were abwabs with 
arithmetical names as doanni and charanni, at two and four annas per bigha 
held by the raiyat. 


A typical instance of adwabs noted by the Director of Land Records at 
Murari, on January 13th, 1909, may be quoted here. The rent of the holding in 
question was Rs. 2-6-12, and the following abwabs were taken in addition :— 

D. 


A. 
Batta Company 2 8 
Sonari a sna 0 12 
Doanni ‘at 2 as. per bighy) ... U 16 
Batta kaldar... ee 213 
Kismat gala 2 0 
Kismat mangan sae son ee 2 4 
Hujatana bee ae sit ses 15 

Tota. re — ll 8 


Illegal abicabs thus inzrease the rent by nearly five annas in the rupee. 


167. Section 109(c) of the Bengal Tenancy Act enables a Revenue 
Officer, specially empowered for the 
purpese, to give effect to contracts 
which «would otherwise Le illegal under the Act. It was used with freedom 
in Patna as a meansof ratifying reasonable compromises in cases of enhance- 
ment which would otherwise have been barred by section 29 of the Act. 
Previously to the introduction of this section the practice had been to cut 
down enhancements at attestation, and restore them again within certain limits 
under section 105. ‘he limit of enhancement admitted under section 109(c) 
was three annasin the rupee, which would have been the amount of enhancement 
ordinarily admissible under section 105 or s3ction 30 of the Act on the ground of 
rise in prices. This saves to the landlord the expense of cases under section 105 ; 
it also avoids unnecessary irritation and the straining of relations between 
landlord and tenant, which naturally follows scrious reduction of rents. 


Section 109 (c) of the Bengal Tenency Act. 


#*No suit has been brorght under this section in Patna. For practical purposes section 75 of the 
Tenancy Act isa dead letter in this district, as are sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 58, 


17 
The following table shews the result of the application of this section :— 
Number of tenancies, Rent according to uaiee Rent settled by compromise. 


8.219 134,392 131,689 


1 Sahib Nilmani De was particularly successful in applying this section 
for be fen of rent disputes: in the south of the district in 1909-10. ‘The 
section was applied also in 1,242 tenancies, to reduce produce-rents by com- 
promise from higher rates to one-half, or te change the system from appraise- 
ment (danabandz) to division. 


CHAPTER X. 
‘SYSTEMS OF PRODUCE-RENT. 


4 bserved that produce-rents are more common in 
oe oo ee : | Patna district than in any other district 
Importance of produce rent question:in Patna. of Bihar for which a record-o f-rich ta 
has been prepared. In three of the largest thanas more than half the area. 
held by settled and occupancy raiyats is held on produce-rents, and in the whole 
district the proportion so held is little less than half, _ The questions of systems 
and rates of produce-rent were among the most Important with which the 
settlement staff had to deal. 


ere found in the different mauzas; and thes stems 
ns described in the record-of-rights as ers 
bandi, batat, or bhaoli varied in detail 
in different estates and villages. The record-of-rights has accordingly been 
prepared as follows :— , 


‘In the rent column of the raiyat’s khatian, against each plot was entered the 
stem of produce rent, (danabandi, etc.). In. the column for remarks was recorded 
the share payable, with the allowance given before calculating the shares (maji), 
and the road-cess.. A reference for other detail was made to the general - 
produce-rent khatian (the fard rewaj bhaoli). This bhaols khatian has been 
prepared for every estate in a Village, and explains the procedure 
followed from sowing the crop to its harvest or division, noting at 
each stage by whom the cost is borne. In the description of the bataé and. 
danabands systems given below will be found specimens of these bhaoli 


khatians. 


Fard rewaj bhaoli. 


« The principal systems of produce- 
noe erprante seat i the distkict aw | 
(a) Those in which the quantity of produce payable is fixed, viz., man- 
_khap and ehauraha. 

(6) Those in which the rent varies with the outturn, the proportion 

of the outturn payable being fixed. These are -— 
1. Batai (division), commonly known as agor-batat. 

2..Danabandi (appraisement), commonly called zabti danabands, 


3. The systems of mixed appraisement and division, which have been described 
in the record-of-rights by the general term, dha0/j. . 


171. Mankhap (mani-bandobast), and chauraha are fixed rents, not. in 


Mankhap and Chanraha. the. sense that raiyats paying rents 

under these systems are ralyats at fixed 

rates, but in the sense that the amount of rent payable is known beforehand, 
and does not vary with the outturn. When the rent is fixed in cleaned rice it 
is known as chauraha. These rents are commonly found on landlords’ privi- . 
leged lands. They are occasionally also exacted for land which formed raiyats’ 
holdings bought at auction by the zamindar, or falling into his hands by 
failure of heirs. These rents are ordinarily very high ; they vary from four to 
eight maunds of rice per bigha, with a certain amount of khesart in addition, 
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Six maunds of rice and one maund of khesari per bigha is a common rate, which 
with rice at thirteen seers to the rupee represents a rent of over thirty 
rupees per acre. The rent frequently stands for the whole crop. The explanation 
ordinarily given is that the landlord is entitled to free labour (begari) from his 
raiyat on the zirat land,and that instead of giving this, it is less troublesome 
to the raiyat to cultivate the zirat land himself, and give the crop to the landlord, 
taking in return only the straw. The market value of the straw is often from 
seven to ten rupees per acre, so that even where the landlord takes the whole of 
the grain, the tenant does receive some slight return for hislabour. The theory 
otherwise would leave the tenant of the chauraha holding as the unfortunate 
scapegoat for the begari labour of the whole community. In a good year he 
will have a little rice left over, but Ido not think it often happens that the 
tenant makes up the deficit from his own raiyati holding in a bad year. The cul- 
tivators apparently are contented that a small area should be held under this 
system. The old nankar and malikana lands, which were formerly the proprietors’ 
private lands, have now in almost every village become merged in a mass of 
so-called khudkasht land, which includes every raiyati holding that has ever 
fallen in or been bought by the landlord. The attempt to assess all these lands 
at chauraha rents is occasionally made, but it is strongly resented in the 
village. Notable instances of general anarchy produced by such an attempt 
were found at Rahoi in thana Bihar and Sherpur in thana Barh. In Rahoi it 
was found that the chauraha rate was slightly less than the whole average yield, 
the rent being 5} maunds and the average crop six maunds of rics per bigha. 
It is obvious that though the raiyats might endure a rent like thison a few 
bighas of zirat land, the margin left is so small that the rent is quite an 
im possible one if applied to a considerable area. 


172. Before considering in detail the batai and danabandi systems, I may 
Zabti or hastobud: crops. See Baden- Powell, I note that when certain oe eon 
Chapter V, mace 273, >” land cultivated under either of these 
tenures cash rents are usually paid. Baden 
Powell in his Land Systems of British India speaks of tnese as zabéé crops; 
interpreting the word as meaning sequestered, or set aside. They are generally 
known in Patna as hastobudi crops; and rent paid under this system should be 
distinguished from the hastobudi rents described in Chapter IX. Cash rents 
are always paid when sugarcane, opium or potatoes are grown on bhaoli land ; but 
in some cases rice is the only bhaoli crop, and every other crop is paid for at 
cash rates. 

Another form of hastobudi rent is apparently peculiar to Patna District. 
The principle is that out of each bigha of bhaoli land the tenant pays cash for 
two kattas. The tenant himself selects the two kattas, and naturally chooses the 
area bearing the best crop, for which he pays cash at the fixed rate. The 
system is fairly common in the south of the district, and is popular with the 
tenants. 

173. Batai is frequently called agor-batai, a description which may have 
arisen from the custom of watching the 
crop, when it is nearly ripe, to prevent 
removal of any portion of it. It is possible, however, that the name dgor-batat 
describes a system now obsolete, under which the landlord himself cut the grain 
and carried off his share. This is the explanation given in the fourth paragraph of 

; - the letter of Mr. E. A. Samuells, Commis- 

as re to passing of Act Xof 185% ioner of the Patna Division, dated August 
24th, 1858. The crop is now always 

cut by the raiyat ; and the landlord is debarrad by section 71 of the Tenancy 
Act from interfering with the reaping of it. 

174. The following is a_ typical 
example of the furd rewaj batat :— 


Bata. 


Fard rowaj batai of Sahisiapur. 


Mauza Sahistapur. 
Thana Barh. 
Thana No. 113. 
(i) The raiyat b2ars the whole cost of cultivation. | 
(sz) Thecost of repairing the Janik ani weirs of tie chars is bo-ne by the gam‘n- 
dars. ; 
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(sit) When the grain ripens a watchman (6adhwara) is appuinted. He receives the 
grain of two dhurs from each bight, taken from the raiyat’s and landlord’s 
shares. : 

(tv) The cost of cutting the crop is paid fron ota shires, vz., 022 bundle out of each 
twenty-one. 

(v) A sonar is appointed for weighing, who rece:ves on2 quarter of aseer in each 
maund from both shares. | 

(vs) The grain is divided in equal shares ; the malik’s shire (4akimi hissa) is twenty 
seers, and the raiyat's share twenty seers. 

(viz) Road-cess is paid by the raiyat at two aanas p2r bigha. 

(viez) Straw and husks ar2 the propercy of the ratyat. 

(sr) If the raiyat is oblig2d to cut any portion of his crop before the landlord is read 

a y fo] y P y 
for batai, the value ot the portioncut is estimatcd from that remaining in the 


field. 


(1) If gotaka is grown on daéaz land cash rent will be paid, at rates t» be fixed by 
mutual agreement. - 

Here the watchman will receive one-fifth of a scer per maund, the reaper 
two seers, and the sonar a quarter of a szer. The spilt grain and the husks 
are ordinarily reckoned as equivalent to two seers. The landlord thus takes 
442 per cent. of the whole crop. The raiyat if he cuts the crop will receive 
543 per cent. ; if he docs not himself cut it he will receive 49} per cent. 


175. One merit of the batat system is that the raiyat does not fall into 
arrears, as his rent is realised on the 
threshing floor at the harvest. Landlords 
do not like datai. This is not mercly because of the trouble of realising the 
rent in grain on the threshing floor, since that is frequently done after 
appraisement has b22n mile. Their dislike is partly due to the fact that under 
the batat system, the raiyats have opportunities for removing some portion of 
the grain without detection ; and sinze the landlord shares the cost of watching 
the crop, he is probably taking precautions against this as well as against theft 
by outsiders. ‘Theft cannot however happen on any considerable scale without 
detection ; custom usually provides for such cases, by laying down that if the 
raiyat cuts any part of his crop in a clandestine manner, thecrop is to be 
deemed as good as the bast crop in the neighbourhjod. This rule is endorsed 
by section 71 (4) of tho Teaancy Act, which was generally held to exclude as 
illegal a custom claimed by some landlor.ts to exist, by which in such a case the 
produce was estimated at twenty maunds t) tha bigha. While fear of theft has 
some weight with landlords in their preference for the appraisement 
system, other reasons which weigh stroazly towards that result are certainly the 
facts that under the danabandi system the raiyat is more in the power of the 
landlord, and that he can be made to pay a larger share of the produce. 


176. When the Bill which became Act X of 1859 was under consideration, 
Danabandi the Commissioner of the Division, in a 
letter to which I have already referred in 
this chapter, gave a description of the process of appraisement, which has been 
frequently quoted since his time. The description, which does not apply in all 
cases to existing practice in making danabandi in Vatna district, is as fol- 
lows :— | 
“When the orop is ripe the patwari, the gumashta, th: amin, a jaribéis or measurer, a 
salis or avbitritor, a narisinda or writer, and the 
jeth raiyat of the village, with the raiyat him- 
self, proceed to the field in wh’ch the crop is growing. The salis first makes an estimate of 
the produce. The amin then makes another. If th two estimates agree the matter is 
considered settled If they differ, the raiyat cuts a cottah where the crop is thinnest, the 
zamindar’s people cut another where it is hzaviest. Tue produce 13 thrashed out, mixed 
together and weighed, and the produze of the whole field is estimated from tiis sample. A 
memorandum of the result, called a danabandi, is made out by the patwari and his writer and 
signed by those present. The raiyat is then at liberty to cut and store his grain. The patwari 
next prepares a paper called a dehree, shewing the am dunt of grain in the possession of the raiyat 
and the respective shares of the malik and the raiyat, and sends for the malik’s share which 
the raiyat either pays in grain or in money.” 
The ordinary process of danabandi is not quite so elaborately arranged 
Ami as this. The most essential person ‘s 
= the amin, a specially expert amla of 


Batai system considered. 


Papers re‘ating passing of Act X of 1859, Page 108. 
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the landlord, who ‘in large zamindaris is: usually chosen from the. head- 
| quarters staff. He sometimes brings 
with him a clerk, the savisinda who 
prepares the appraisement papers. This work is however usually done 
by the patwari, and the navisinda is by no means an-essential member of 
Sane the appraisement staff. The name of 
| salis is sometimes given to the amin who 
has been described above. The salis is sometimes a-kind of assistant to the 
amin, and makes the actual appraisement. His name, which implies that he 
acts as umpire, is here misleading, as he is the landlord’s servant or nominee 
and does not arbitrate between parties. Ihave heard the word used collectively 
to describe a panchayat of the persons present at the danabandé who discuss 
the appraisement made by the amin. It is not usual in Patna to appoint 
a single salis to act as arbitrator. 


The jaribkash is the gorait of the village or a barahil. He rarely uses 
a chain though his name implies that he 
to eteedl ai does. He sometimes attends with the 
measuring rod (lagga), but his attendance at danabandi is not ordinarily neces- 
sary, except when the danabandt is based on the crop cuttings decribed below. 
The officials who are always present at appraisements are thus :— 
1. The amin or salis. 
2. The gumashta. 
4. The patwari (or navistnda). 
4, The raiyat. 
In addition to these there may be on behalf of the landlord— 
(1) The barahil. 
(2) The jaribkash, who will usually be the goravt. 
- And on behalf of the raiyat— 
(1) The jeth raiyat. 
(2) The mahatwara (if there is one). 
These two last officials, though they frequently owe their appointment to 
the zamindar, are understood to represent the raiyat’s interest. 
The appraisement is made by the amin, and his estimate is discussed by the 
pela tit P nee assembled company. If the raiyat cannot 
plodera eyeing sae be persuaded to accept the appraisement, 
the crop may be tested by {cutting two dhurs, (or two kattas), one selected 
by the raiyat and the other by the landlord's party, as ig described by 


Mr. Samuells. -Where the danabandi system is comparatively new, and raiyats. 


have to be humoured, datai is sometimes allowed if the raiyat does not accept 
the appraisement. An instance of this is given below in the fard rewaj bhaols 


of Mahanandpur. 


Navisinda. 


Jaribkash. 


ee Sint ee {77. I quote some examples of the 
Tanabandi khations of Murgia Chak and Pure yn abandi kbatian, to ‘iinsteate the system. 
(1) Mauza Murgia Chak, thana Bihar, thana No. 241, tauzi No. 10627 
(:) The raiyat bears the whole cost of cultivation. " 
(i:) The ripening crop is watched by a darahtl at the malik’s expense. 
(iii) Appraisement is tdone by the navisinda, anin, gumashéa and raiyat by mutual 
agreement. 
(ix) After deduction of two seers as maftt the balance of the grain is divided as 
follows, viz. :— 
Hakwmi hissa 22} seers per maund. 
Raryati hissa 174 seers - 
(v) Cess is tn kanwas on each maund of the ratyats hissa. 
(17) If the following crops are grown on bhaoli land they w'll pay cash rents at the 
| rates epecilied :— ' 
Sugarcane (24 mss) Bs, 7-2-0 per bigha ex.lusive of cess. 
Do. (nart) » 50-0 » ” ” ”» 
China ... vee gy 18h ls 9 oF 


si 


(2) Manza Birra, thana Bikram, thana No. 256, tauzi No. 5870, - 
(*) The raiyat bears the whole cost of cultivation. 


(ii) The zamindar bears the oost of irrigation, and of repairing all bandhs, 
(iit) When the crop is ripsning a watchman is. appointed by both parties; he is paid 
_at the rate of 24 kanwas per maund of the crop from both shares. | . 


(iv) When the crop is ready for appraisenent, the raiyat gives notice to the land- 
lord. 


(v) The gumashéa, amin, pilwtri, and jarib-kash attend on behalf of the landlord 


and the raiyat and jeth-raiyat are present at the appraisement. 


(vs) If the ra‘yat objects to the appraisement, he.selects one katta, and the gumashéa 
| ~ gelects another katta of the field. The orop of both is cut and weighed, and 
appraisement of the whole field is made from the average of the tWo 
ttas. i oe cote ee es ; 
(rit) Ain allowance of two seers (m/l) is made to the raiyat, and the rest of the grain 
. -. ig equally divided: os 7 
(vti:) The raiyat pays the whole cost of cuttin , 
e.g the weighman is-paid ten kanwas in each maund by the raiyat. 
(sx) The ratyat takes all straw and bye-produots. ee maa 
(r) The raiyat has the choice of keeping the whole of the grain and paying its 
market value. : | | | seen ae 
(rt) If the -raiyat cuts the crop before appraicement, he is liable to the penalties 
laid down by section 71(1) of the Bengal Tenanoy Act. —= 
(xis) The landlords have beun taking illegal abwad as follo-vs on the total crop 
remaining after deduction of maf :— | | ee 


g, catry:ng and weighing the’ crop, | 


Dahiyak 2} seers, 
| Mangan 1} seers, ‘ ’ a 2 oe oe 
178. I give another example where the raiyat has the option of bafai or 
Bhaoli khatian of Mabanandpur. danabands :—~ . 


Mauza Mahanandpuwr, thana Bihar, thana No. 326. _ ; 

(a) ‘The raiyat beats the whole cost of cultivation, . | — 
it) A watchman attends on behalf of the malik for guarding the priin of 
” bhados crop. The expense is borne by the malik. e § the griin o the 


(it#) The cost of reaping is borne from both shares; one bundle out of every 2) is 
paid to the reaper, whether he be a hired labourer or the raiyat himself - 
the raiyat is entitled to 24 seets in two bighas as grain which falls in the 
process of reaping and carrying to the threshing floor. 


(iv) At the fime of appreianeet the amen, gumashta, and patwart attend on behalf 
of the gamindar. Appraisement is made in the presence of the raiyat, ne 
jeeaiyat and mahatwara. The raiyat does not sign the danabands 

asra. 


(x) If the raiyat does not agree to the amin’s appraisement the erop is. cut and 
_ carried to the common threshing-floor, and is there divided by datas. 
ei) The Aakims share is 214 or 22 seers, and the raiyati share 18 or 18} seers as is 
entered in each £ha‘tan, 
_(rti) The cost of carrying and weighing the crops is borne by the ratyat who takes 
. 2 all straw, and bye-products. - . . 
' " (ptés) If the raiyat prefers he may pay the market value of the grain in cash, 


(‘z) If the raiyat is obliged to cut his ctop before appraisement he must leave 
& portion of the field uncut to enable appriisement to be made, 


No spetial provision is here made for hastobudi crops. 


-179. In Birra if the crop is equally divided the raiyat obtains about 183 
seers, and all the bye-products, and the 
: | landlord 19 seers, after allowance is made 
for the cost of reaping and weighing. If the abwabds are added to the rent the 
raiyat’s share is under seventeen seers, and the landlord’s share is over 20% seers 
of-the gross crop. .In Mahan&ndpur the landlord will receive about 20} seers 
ne a raiyat 177 seers per maund of the gross crop; -in addition. to the bye- 
products, : | o 


Results of Dunabandi in villages quoted. 
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180. Simple division of the crop is probably the oldest form of produces 
rent. Between division and appraisement, (danabandi), there are some varying 
a | forms of rent which apparently mark 
| ees the stage of transition. One very com- 
mon form is that by which appraisement is done as the crop ripens, though 
rent is realisod by actual division of the produce on the threshing-floor, 
Zabti danabandi is the term by which ordinary danabandi is often described 
“in zamindari papers. The meaning of the term zadti has been forgotten, 
and it is possible that it has some reference to the custom of making cash 
‘payments for certain crops which has been mentioned above in paragraph 
172. It miay however have some reference to the system here described, 
‘under which the crop is actually attachod until rent is realised. This system 
gave rise to many disputes ; landlords, looking to the appraisement before 
harvest, called it danabandi, while tenants, looking to the division on the 
threshing-floor, called it bafai. If the landlords’ claim is correct that rent 
thus realised is paid on the appraisement system, their action in pre- 
venting the raiyat from taking his crop home is illegal under section 71 
(1) of the Bengal Tenancy Act. The system has been described in the 
record-of-rights by the generic term bhaoli, which has been applied also to 
those cascs in which the crop is sometime appraised and sometimes divided, 
of which an example is quoted in paragraph 178. Courts should always rofer 
to the fard rewaj bhaoli if thers is any doubt regarding tha meaning of the 
term bhao/i in the khatian. 


- 481. I leave for the next chapter the discussion of tho amount taken as 
rentand abwad under these systems and 
describe briefly the system of zamindari 


Systems of account in prod.ce-reats. | 


accounts in produce-rents. 


182. Under the datai system the khasra is all that is needed for each raiyat. 

eras aa: | It is merely an account of realisation 

| .on the threshing-floor. The so-called 

danabandi laggit is often practically a batat khasra, when rent is realised on 
the threshing-floor. The form is as follows :— 


RAIYAT MUHAMMAD JAN. 


Crop (Fasl.) | Area, Produce (Gala.) | Asal, | Dahlyak. | Total, | Payment, 
B. K. M. 3. k. M. s k. M. 3s. k. M. s. k. M. s k 
Dhan 2 of 16 8 0 8 40 108 | 948 948 


483. Papers usually kept where the danabandi system is in vogue are the 
| ae khasra, mofard, terij, laggit, behri, and 
peeeree ese mulhaki. 
(s) The khasra is the actual record of the appraisement, — on the 
— : : - field. It is written up day by day as 
_ anes appraisement goes on. A page of khasra 
| | is as follows :— 3 


Mauza Markata. 10th Pus. - 3 } 


Qe 


Nawe of tenact, Area, | Crop. Produce (Gala). | Minhal dersert, Baki, 
B. K. Mes k | Mow ke | OM sk 

Amrit Singh ... waa 1 oO | Dhan ‘ee lo 6 O 015 0 930 0 
0 6 |Dhan  . 210 030 138 0 


Karu Singh rT Gee 


ee - 


, ae 


fer se ge ON OES FD. fae 


i os De ad 


oe . . - . eS, - ed 
e : . 83 


(i) Fron the khazra tho mofard is prepara, which brings together for 
S  gacaiel each raiyat, date by date, the information 
oe contained in the khasra. <A typical mofard 
is as fullows :— 
AMRIT SINGH. 


oe : , ‘ 
_ Date of appraisement, Arca of p‘ot. | Crop. | P.0 ‘ace. | Minhal, | Baki. . 
——<—<—— CO TSO eSoworwmwOnwWOo SO OO rO''''’--O71VWm—oaaaas 
| . zB. XK. M. s. &«k. M. 3. x. | M. s. k, 
-Joth Pus aw | 1  O | Dhan a 10 5 0 015 0 930 0 
Wth Pus — ws | 0 16 | Ditto... 800 | O13 0 7 28 0 


l 15 | Dhan | 18 6 0 | 027 0 | 17 18 0 


The mofard frequently specifies also the block (hita) to which 
each plot belongs, if there is occasion to do 80, 


(ii) The ¢erij is prepared from the mofard, and shows the name of 
(iis) Ler each raiyat, and the totals of appraisement 
of each crop. 


(to) The laggit is prepared for each raiyat, showing the crop grown by 
| ia) Laggit him, the total produce, and rent and 
abwabs. In the system described in, para- 
graph 180 above, it will frequently be found that mofard and 
tertj are omitted, and that the laggit is merely a record of 
realisation at the threshing-floor, which need not agree in detail 
with the dauabandi khasra. It is in fact in these cases an 
equivalent of the batai khasra. 


(v) From the laggit is prepared the behri which is an abstract “of the 


Lehri. laggits. I quote anextract from a behrs of 
| village Markatah, (thana Bihar). 


Minhai 
derseri. 


Nocha 
Baiyat. Gala. Baki. Asal, Dahlyak. Mangan. Jama Gala. 


A ee 


M. s.k. | Me. sk. | Me. ao ke | M. s. k. 


MosnkiMosk | Mak. 


. Karu Singh . | 21 0; 0 3 0; 138 0; 039 0, 0 1 8; 0 2 8] 1 8 O 
Kheju Singh . | 63 4 0; 213 0; 6031 0, 38015 8; 1 510] 1 88 15 | 33 20 1 
_ Keali Singh » | 17 6 O} 0 24 O}| 16 22 0 | 811 0; 012 7| 021 8| 9 415 


(vi) The siaha is the account book showing realization day by day from 
Siahs, | various tenants. — 


(vst) The mulhaki is prepared from the siaha and shows realizations 
e ae from each tenant separately. The 
. amounts realised from the tenant on 

each date are shown separately and totalled. - 


184. It cannot be questioned that the appraisement system is and always has 
been detested by the raiyats. Buchanan’s 
| description suggests that it was popular 
in 1812, ina passage which is not easy to understand, unless the variations 
of the danabandi system are grasped. He writes:— — 


T have already had oc-as:on to dwell fully on the nature of the rents arising from a divi« 
sion of the crops. The division is so trouble- 
sone that instead of their respective shares both 
master and tenants when the crop is rip2 usually agree, the one to take and the other to give 
a certain quint:ty of grain or its value in money. For this purpose the surveyor and arbi- 
trator are appointed who state what ought t> be paid. If the tenant is satis‘ied he pays this; 
if heis not satisfied he stands a division. The valuation in this manner is considered as a 
favour shown to good tenants, and which cannot be shown to the idle and necessitous. 
The landlord were he to trust them would receive nothing. His officers must, therefore, care- 
fully attend at the threshing-floors, and secure his share b2fore it comes into the clutches of 
those to whom the tenant is indebted. On small estates the Batya is least open to objections ; 
op large ones it gives rise to so many frauds against the master that it is scarcely admissible.’’ 


Unpopularity of danabandi. 


Eastern India, page 3035. 


84, 


This passage does not refer to balkat rents which are discussed later by 
Buchanan. It can hardly mean that danabandi as opposed tobetai pure and 
simple was regarded as a favour. I suppose Buchanan means that the privilege 
of postponing payment was allowed to good tenants, and is here referring to the 
system described in paragraph 180. 


a ad sioners of Patna inthe middle years of 
the nineteenth century, that the system was open to great objections. In 
the correspondence of 1852 to which I have referred in paragraph 115 

above, the Collector of Bihar says that zamindars regularly abuse their 
power under the danabandi system ; and he recommends that it should be abo- 
lished. The Commissioner in his letter to the Board of Revenue states that the 
system is peculiarly liable to abuse, and recommends that no danabands 
papers should be accepted unless signed by the raiyats and attested by two 
witnesses. In 1858 Mr. E. A. Samuells, in the sixth re of his letter, which 
contains the famous description of the danabandi system, observes that the chief 
evils in connection with it are suits for produce greatly in excess of the propor- 

Papers relating to passing of Act X of 1859, tion agreed upon, and a habit of evading 
1804 receipt of rent when grain was cheap, 

_ and then suing for it when it was dear. He observes that ‘the raiyat who hol 
under these tenures is practically at the mercy of his landlord.’ That is, of 
course, the real trouble now. * The power may not ordinarily be abused ; but 
occasionally it is abused, and the tenant has less security than raiyats ordinarily 
have at the present day. Unfair appraisement on the field is not, I think, very 

-¢ommon, though a case worth noting is that of Lachman Singh, who a few 

ears ago purchased the estate bearing Tauzi No. 6207 in Mustafapur, in 
asdurhi thana, and started levying danabandi rents at twenty-four seers in the 
maund. Even at this rate he appraised excessively, and dut of nine raiyats 
of the tauzi only one survives, the rest having been driven out of their hold- 
ings by excessive appraisement. 
186. But if excessive appraisement on the field is uncommon the same 
Pinan hand Phgaieta the cect acwta cannot be said for danabands khasrae 
which appear in suits in the rent courts. 
‘ft rarely happens in a case in which a landlord sues for arrears of danabandi 
rent, that the appraisement is not on the face of it too high. The judgment 
delivered by Sir Herbert Carnduff when District Judge of Patna, in the case 
of Umao Gop, defendant (appellant) versus Jago Singh, plaintiff (respondent) 
on August 22nd, 1908, describes a typical suit for arrears of rent-under the 
danaband: system :— - 

' © The issues raised have been very fully dealt with by the learned Sub-Judge and the argu- 
ment before me has been directed almost exclusively against his findings on the issue as to the 
amount of the rent in kind due under the bhao/i system in respect of some of the land. I 
tevert, therefore, to the question of appraisement, on which the issue as to quantity depends. The 
appraisement set up is on the face of it high. To take the case of paddy alone, I find that for 

the year 1311 some seventeen maunds a bigha have been claimed : for 1312 as much as nine- 
teen maunds ; for 1318 over eighteen maunds, and for 1814 approximately fourteen maunds, 
And the plantiff’s case in th’s connection rests really on nothing but a bundle of £hasrae filed by 

_ the patwari, declared by him to be in his handwriting, and to have been prepared in accordance 
with apptaisement made on the spct in the presence of the defendants. There appears 

_ to have been no salis or arbitrator of the appraisement and no amin totest them. The princi- 
pal defendant is literate, but no acknowledgment from him was taken. To take the year 1311 

"for instance, fhere is evidence on behalf of the defence to shcw that the paddy was a total 
failure on the land in suit, and yet on the strength of these co-called appiaisement papers, en- 

- tirely uncorroborated as they are, we are asked to believe that in presence and with tht tacit 

- consent of the defendants, the outturn was estimated at seventeen maunds a bigha. The dkaols 
danabands system is one. which so far as my experience gocs, presses very hardly on the tenants 
and I think that the evidence as to appraisement should be very carefully scrutinised ‘indeéd. 

- The tenant must prima facie be at a disadvantage. Moreover, I find that the plaintiff’s 

: patwari when recalled by tle defendant, admitted that the paddy lands of the mauza yield 

. ten maunds of paddy per bigha, and that in good years the outturn is from sixteen to 

* Dr. Grierson. in his Notes on Gaya, givena curious inversion of this proposition. He states that 
the landlord must keep on good terms with, his tenants, because ¢f the tenant ...... ‘cultsvates badly with 
the object of spotling the outturn, the landlord will have no redress, and is entirely at his mercy, The 

‘ yedress of many lsndlords would be simyle. They wculdypreyare appraisement papers without reference 

-to the outturn, sue for arrears, and ruin that troublesome tenant. Revenue officers ceased to try rent 


suits in 1870; but I think it possible that if Dr. Grierson had seen the bhaoli system at work in the 
yopt Courts, as hie predecessogs had secn it, he would have found reason to modify his admiration of it, 
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eighteen maunds. But the plaintiff claims more than eighteen maunds for 1312, and also for 
1813. My conclusion is that the plaintiff has entirely failed to prove his case in this con» 
nection, and so I think that the decree ought obviously to have been in accordance with the 
defendants’ written statements.” ~ 


This judgment is a justification of the attitude of the raiyats towards the 
- danabandi system. If they fall into arrears and are sued for them they know 
that the plaint will grossly exaggerate the produce. And, although the rent 
decreed will probably fall far short of the exaggerated claim, and will represent 
what withthe materials at its disposal, the Court finds to have been the actual 
produce, the raiyat is obliged to bear the cost of a contested suit. In very many 
cases it is tho landlord who is to blame for the arrears, because he has refrained 
from making the appraisement when the crop was ripe, and the raiyat has had 
to cut it before danabandi, or lose the crop, This is sometimes deliberately 
done by the landlord ina year of bad harvest, when he chooses to take his 
chance in a subsequent rent suit, rather than accept his proper share of a small 
crop. The danaband: system is, indeed, impracticable except when both parties 
agree. Of this system most people will agree with the condemnation of the 
Rent Commissioners, which is endorsed by Baden-Powell, that it has most of the 
worst features of the European metayer system with few of its advantages. 


187. A useful reform would be to limit suits for arrears of produce-rent to 
the year in which the arrear accrues. 
The apologists of produce rents always 
arch out how beneficial it is to the raiyat that in a year when his crop is bad 

e should pay a proportionately low rent. I have mentioned in paragraph 10 above 
that the rice crcp of 1908 was estimated by the Commissioner at thirty-three 
per cent. of normal. Attestation Officers in that season received many complaints 
that landlords were delaying appraisement, until raiyats were compelled to cut 
their crops or let them wither onthe ground. I fear that it too often happens 
that the landlord allows the bad year, or even two bad years to pass, and 
then sues for three or four years’ arrears of rent. A decree for only three 

ears’ arrears of half the produce at the normal rate puts the raiyat in an 
impossible position. If he goes on paying the current demand as it falls 
due, he will need the whole of his remaining crop for six years, merely 
to pay up the decreed arrears. Meanwhile, the raiyat would obtain nothing 
from the landfor his subsistence, nor even for the cost of seed and cultiva- 
tion. This assumes that the decree isfor a rent of twenty seers in the maund. 
I have frequently seen dezrees for four years’ rent at twenty-five seers in 
the maund, under which the raiyat’s position is worse still. It may be suegested 
that if the crop is bad the raiyat will need it all, and so if arrears are not 
allowed to accumulate the raiyat will be injured. This argument would be more 
sound if the plaints always stated the true crop, or if the courts could presume 
that a rent which a landlord allowed to fall into arrears represented a portion 
of an exceptionally meagre crop. In practice the landlord often obtains 
_adecree for four years’ rent at normal rates, 


It ought hardly to be possible that a decree for arrears of rent should 
exceed the whole of a normal crop. Nobody would be injured if the period 
of limitation for produce-rents were fixed at six months from the time of 
reaping the crop. Tenants could not then fall into ruinous arrears, and 
courts, being nearer to the facts, could better judge the value of evidence 
regarding the particular crop in question. 


188. Under section 69 of the Bengal Tenancy Act anamla of the 
Collectorate may be appointed, on the 
application of a landlord or tenant, to 
appraise or divide the produce. The persons appointed tomake appraise- 
ments under this section are not ordinarily of sufficient standing to inspire 
such confidence, as to make their awards acceptable to the parties. Mr. Hubback 
proposed in 1910 that a gazetted officer should be attached to each sub-divi- 
sion, who should tour about in the cold weather and test appraisements. ‘This 
would be very useful if the rule were established that produce-rents must be 
paid promptly. The danger to the raiyat at present is not that the crop 
will be over-appraised on the field, but that subsequently prepared papers 
may be produced in court long afterwards in a suit for arrears. 


Limitation in suits for arrears of produce-rents. 


Section 69 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE LANDLORD'S SHARE. 


189. The theory that the Sovereign . entitled to a certain portion of 
the produce of the soil is of very ancient 
as ats Saas origin in India. Wearetold that the share 
of the early Hindu kings was one-sixth; and in very much later 
times Akbar is said to have fixed the cultivator’s share of the produce at two- 
thirds, and the royal share at one-third. A farman of Aurangzeb ordered 
that the royal share of the produce should never exceed one-half ; and the effect 
of this limitation was probably to raise producs rents to one-half, if they had before 
. represented a smaller share. A farman 
asians peaniaeit ie Aas of this emperor of the year 1079 Hijra, 
(1668-69 A.D.), is given by Sir John Shore in Appendix 13 to his Minute 
of April 2nd, 1788. The order here is that a clear half is to be left to the 
raiyat. If the rent is over half it must be reduced, if it is less than 
athird it must be increased. The standard as? rent was thus one-half 
under the later Mughal Emperors. Perhaps this fact hardly justifies the 
assumption that a higher share was never exacted by the revenue collectors 
in the time of Aurangzeb. * - 


190. I have been unable to find any — valuable indication of how 
as a general custom of collecting nine- 
a sis tcontha of the produce ia into 
existence. The addition which raises the landlord’s share from 20 
to 22} seers is in eastern Patna callel almost universally dahiyak; and 
as dahiyak is the technical revenue term for the commission of the aumil, 
it is possible that the imposition of 
dahiyak dates from the time when 
aumils first collected the revenue and that in its present form the nausat 
rent began when the true rent was raised to half the produce. When 
Sir John Shore made his enquiries on this subject in 1787, the tradition 
that nine-sixteenths was the landlord’s share was probably of old 
standing, though I cannot find any mention of it before the year 1770 
A.D. The Ray Rayan’s reply to Sir John Shore was that, ‘in tha Subah of 
Bihar custom established the share of the zamindar at 22} seers, and that 
of the raiyat at 17%.’ ~ 
Further abwcabs were, however, taken in those days, as we should imagine, 


Regulation II, 1795, sec. 27 and passim. 


ee pes since he goes on to say :— 
Hoa hy Lore ** Exclusive of the proportion specified, an addition of two or three seers 
if’) | was exacted from the raiyats at the time 
ot Medan 4 Appendix XVII to Sir John Shore's Minute Of reaping and gathering in the harvest 
above, questions 23 and 25. under the head Bihrai and charges of 

ankoot.” 

ov cl a [|--- Ghulam Hussain Khan, author of the Seir Mutagerin and son of 
ce ae cee the Naib Nazim of Bihar, attributes the higher rates to the farming system 


introduced by the Emperor Farrukhsiyar. He says that in the early days of 

the Company’s administration the raiyats did not receive even a fourth of 

the crop, and the raiyat in 1788 thought himself fortunate if he conld 
get seven out of sixteen paseries of the produce. He adds :— 

“On the accession of Qasim Ali Khan the zamindars were entirely subverted, and 

the jumma which his amils collected from the 

Toid Appendiz XVII, questions 22-26. arganas, instead of being the regular produce 


of the country, arose from the plunder of the ryots. The officers employcd by the 
Company, on their accession to the Diwani, finding the above mentioned jumma_inse 

in the accounts, in order to save their own credit, continucd the assessment at that standard 
and the amils were of course compelled to realise it, though the ruin of the country was 
the inevitable consequence. Mr. George Vansittart, at the compla‘nt of the ryots, established 
the share of the produce realisable by Government at nine-sixteenths, and that receivable 
by the ryot at seven-sixteenths, and these proportions nominally are still preserved ; though 
in some places, owing to want of sufficient assets fer the sadar jama, the cultivator receives 
ess than his due proportion ; the renter of the district, provided he can contrive to fulfil 
his engagements, being perfectly indiffcrent in regard to the welfare of the ryot.”’ 


® It does not justify the assumption that a rate exceeding ene-half was not taken after the enhancement 
of revenue in 1686. 
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The fixing of the rate of aaa age. to which Ghulam Hussain Khan ° 

5 ere refers, was apparently the result 
Kabaliyat of 1770. (see paragraph 105.) = of a remonstrance gare = a large 
body of raiyats. At the Patna Consultation of November 5th, 1770, the 
kabuliyats for the coming settlement were drafted, and in them was the under 

ing :—' Where raiyats do not choose,’ (to enter into a nagdi agreement), 
‘I will collect from them in kind, taking only 223 seers in the maund 
and leaving the other 17} seers to the ratyat.’ 


I understand from Sir John Shore’s Minute of June 28th, 1789, quoted 
at page 451 of the third volume of Harington’s Analysis, that all restric- 
tions on collections were abolished by the kabuliyat of 1781. However that 
may be, those kabuliyats of 1788 which area still in force in Patna contain 
no conditions regarding rates, and no such conditions were inserted in the 
kaluliyats of the Decennial Settlement. Thomas Law, Collector of Bihar, 
in his letter tothe President of the Board of Revenue, dated February 5th, 1789, 
states that unless a money rent was agreed 
upon, the produce was divisible in kind 
between the cultivator and the laudholder or agent of Government, in the 
proportion of 173 seers to the former and 22} to the latter, the difference 
of five-fortieths being ‘answerable for the expense of appraisement and 
other charges.’ We thus find that in 1789 it was gonerally agreed that 
nine-sixteenths was the standard rate in Bihar, though it seems probable 
that the zamindars, farmers, or aumils had been collecting more where they could. 


Harington’s Analysis, Vol. II, page 246. 


As to what is really represented by :the extra two and-a-half seers one 
can Only conjecture. It is suggested sometimes that it is compensation to 
the landlord for the fact that the tenant takes all the straw. So late 
as 1812, according to Buchanan, the rice straw was not even cut by the 
raiyats. Dr. Buchanan was a man of keen 
observation, not likely to make a mistake 
on this point; and I think it improbable that the straw was cut 
for Shitab -Rai’s aumils, if it was left on the’ field in 1812. I imagine 
that there is not much ground for the suggestion that nobody took more 
than a third of the crop until Aurangzeb forbade the taking of more 
than half. It is also unlikely that the tradition of nine-sixteenths as the 
landlord’s share dates only from the order-of November 5th, 1770. 
It is possible that the imposition dates from one of the great changes 
in revenue administration, from the supersession of maliks by aumils which 
may have taken place in the time of Akbar, or the practical supersession 
of both by farmers at a later period. Everybody who has had any revenue 
‘experience in those parts of this Province where some equivalent of the village 
malik exists as headman or “thikadar” must be familiar with the 
process by which an energetic management takes from the headman the 
whole of his collection, and the headman recoups himself by exacting 
from the raiyats an abwab of two annas in the rupee. Though dahiyak 
by its name pretends to be a tenth, it represents really two annas in the 
rupee in nine cases out of ten, and it is in the dehiyak-paying area of 
Patna, Gaya and Monghyr that the nine-sixteenths tradition really rules. 


Eastern India, page 275. 


I think it possible that if nausat hingeson dahiyak it dates from aremote 
period. The abiwcab was almost universal in the revenue-free lands in the east 
of Patna resumed between 1836 and 1850. If it had been merely imposed to 
relieve the revenue farm ers in 1770, we should not expect to find it outside of the 
revenue-paying estates. If, however, its exaction dated from before the granting 
of the great jagirs this fact would be explained. I do not think it can be fairly 
assumed that the minhaidars would assess on their raiyats as a matter of 
course any abwab that was put on the ordinary raiyats. It must be remem- 
bered that in 1770 one-third of the district was revenue-free, and some 
of the jagirs, such as Samaya, were of very considerable size and were far 
from being small islands in the midst of the revenue-paying area. For these 
reasons it is probable that the exaction of nausat rents dates back to 
a time before the creation of the jagirs. 
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It is curious that though the exact amount of nine-sixteerths is rarel 

taken at the present day, the tradition remains that nine-sixteenths represents a 
Sonne landlord’s share. Ido not suppose that 
“Buchanan” éxamined many zamindari 
papers, but he was given to understand that nine-sixteenths was the limit of 
produce rent taken. The tradition that nine-sixteenths is the legitmate rent is so 
strong that it is worth while to note the language of Babu Bhup Sen Singh 
who in his report on the Tenancy Bill in 1884, states :— 


Eastern India, page 301. 


‘‘We shall be very near the true figure when we state that the zamin- 
dar’s share, with the customary abwabs or cesses, is nine-sixteenths of the 
grain produce.’? This is remarkable, as an admission by a strong adherent 
of the produce-rent system, that the share of nine-sixtecnuths includes 


abwabs. 


191. Icome now to the question of rates of produce rent existing a 

the present day, for which statistics 

pa ooan hen have been prepared by tenancies. This 

is, perhaps, less satisfactory than if they had shown the area affected, but 
they enable us to form some idea of the proportion of rents in which over 


half the produce is taken, with or without abwads. 


192. Before discussing the rent itself we may consider the allowance 
es pranted after appraisement, most com- 
Ba or Annet: monly known as mafi. This allowance 


in the east of Patna is usually two seers, though in Pearipur, in thana Barh, 
an allowance of eight seers was found, apparently dating from a very ancient, 
time. In the west of the district, in Bikram thans, the allowance was usually 
seven seers, and was rarely less than five seers. The explanation given by 
patwarisin the east is that maf represents an allowance made to cover possible 
over-appraisement. Buchanan refers to it 

Bastira Jaden weer et) as covering the expense of harvest. 


It was probably originally intended to cover the cost of cultivation, and 
the two seers allowed in the east have perhaps been whittled down from 
an amount which was originally larger, In practically all the genuine collection 
papers which were examined by attestation officers, maft was anitemof account; 
and if the danabandi statistics given below show that in many instances mafi has 
not been recorded, this is to be explained by the fact that in many cases genuine 
collection papers were not produced, 


193. Attestation of rents began in the field season of 1908-9. The 
excessive demands of the landlords, 
rising to twenty-five seers in the maund; 
and higher, attracted attention early in the scason. It seemed doubtful 
whether such high rents were actually realised, and attestation officers began 
to insist on proof of realisation. In every case where genuine records of 
realisation were produced it was found that the rent was built up of an 
ro of —7 seers with varying abicabs. I quote a typical laggit out of 
ousands. 


Rents attested in 1908-9. 


Gala. Loseri, Baki. Asal. | Dahiyak, 

rr 
uM. 8, M. 8 M. 6. M. 8 C./ M.S. C.] M. 8. C 8. C. MM 8. Cc; S C. x. 8G 
ence Macs 10 $9 6 14 8, oO 26 13 61 6 28 «6 6 2 11 6 12 6 ef 


Dahtyak was always found among the abiwabs at rates varying from 1} 
to three seers in the maund, but usually at 23 seers. 
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The result of that season’s work was as follows :-— 


Number of holdings Number of holdings 
attested at twenty seers. attested at over twenty seers. 
Danabandi .. «14,774 15,877 
Batai eae er 28,271 6,142 
Bhaoli ass me 722 578 
Total... 40,767 22,597 


Of the 40,767 holdings attested at twenty seers, abwabs were taken in 
26,225 cases. That isto say, in 26,225 cases landlords’ papers were found 
which showed abwabs. In the Ammawan Estate and in that of the late 
Mussamat Bibi Sogra old realisation papers were rarely produced, and 
rents of twenty-four seers in the maund were consequently attested in the 
Ammawan Estate, and of 22} seers in that of Bibi Sogra. In those rare 
instances in which genuine old collection papers of the zamindari of Ammawan 
were found, as in Pesaur and Belchi, the papers showed abwabs just as all 
other landlords’ papers did. 


194. From experience gained in 1908-9 it could fairly be presumed, 
that when a landlord claiming high 
| rents failed to produce his true collection 
papers, those papers if produced would show the excess over half as 
abwabs. Towards the end of the first field season it was becoming 
more and more difficult to obtain these papers. ‘This difficulty was at once 
felt in the second season in central and southern Patna, where genuine 
collection papers were rarely obtained. In the west, and in Masaurhi and 
Phulwari thanas, these papers were usually produced. If they were not 
at onc: produced, no great effort was made to conceal them ; and they were 
found in the patwari’s house, or the landlord’s village office. 1,080 dana- 
band khatians were in this area attested with a rent of over twenty seers, being 
nearly all cases of new settlements. 


Renis attested in 1909-10. 


In central and southern Patna, however, though genuine papers when 
discovered showed abwabs as elsewhere, they could rarely be found. The 
attestation officers, if they had recorded the true rent as half only in those 
cases where genuine papers were produced, would have specially penalised 
the honest landlord who was doing his best to assist the settlement authori- 
ties. Enough evidence had certainly by that time been collected to warrant 
the presumption, if genuine papers were not produced, that the true rent was 
twenty seers and the balance abwads. Attestation officers generally acted 
on this presumption. This explains why in the statistics few abwabs are 
shown as found in Fatuha, Hilsa, and Islampur, and why no rents were in 
that area attested at over twenty seers, | 


195. Out of a total of 157,845 khatians which have been attested as paying 
rent under the batai or danabandi systems, 
25,789 have been recorded as paying at rates 
higher than half. In 67,769 khatians half-produce rents have been recorded, 
but the landlord has been collecting more as abwabs. A rate of nine-sixteenths 
has been recorded in only 8,387 holdings, but it should be remembered that in 
most of the 67,769 tenancies in which abwabs have been excluded, dahiyak 
of 21 seers is one of the excluded abwabs,and that in most of the 10,000 
tenancies attested at rates of over 22} seers, the rate is really built up of an 
asi of twenty seers, with dahiyak of 2} seersand other abwabs. The holdingsin 
Hilsa and Islampur, attested at half for want of evidence justifying higher | 
rates, were probably in reality paying abwads in addition. If we leave 
these out of the reckoning we find that only 8,680 and 29,247 holdings were 
paying twenty seers under the danabandi and batat systems respectively, and 
that the rest of the produce-paying tenants were paying at higher rates. 


Results of attestation. 
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I trust that I have sufficiently. explained the figures given below which 


show the number of tenancies attested at various rates. 


(1) DANABANDI—(apprassement.) 


ATTESTED 
- 20 szERs. 20 BEERS Mart. 
| = a. = a 3 
Namg oF a “£ * to Bea z 
§ THAN A. E rr Eg Ea ; ° = I 8 
4 @ 3 ° 2 ° es 5 £ ra) a ‘a 
i g | Ss S|} £ lag | 8 ro 3 | & s 
Z/ae| és ea! =: | eg] ee] s |s5|¢ F 
3 S$ (S3)/s3/ 2 lses 5] $1] 28] si] 8 s ica| 8 
oe om b 8 a @ (3 
ei(eS/59/ 8 Se2]5) 2) 2] Sl al & 6 {f= 12/8 
1 2 siaiis |e |7 e|s {|u| m|is 20 
‘ | >) 
-¢| Bihar 1,666] 6,173] 8,310; 3,656] 8,468 408| 627 9,829| ... 7,508| 6 360) 2,453 
i] Barh eso] 2,903) 7) 67, 43}... | 70 700| os. 608 
4} Mokamah 69, 665) 44 1 641| 93) 65 473| ... , 438 
Bikram 2,4 33 400; 250 65 216 
Maner. 199 we ie 63 Bs sae 
6 || Masanrhi 2,459] 4,310, 61/ 973; 23)... | 46 188! 3617, 87, 4s 1,386 
$3) Phulwari 197 i 2 
Fatuha 263 eee coe 6s 
Hilsa 7,308) 3,771 i 2,003)... |. |. 8,598 
Islampur 6,477| 1,271 a1] 3,268) 7) 18] ... 1,668 


Gaaxp Torat 21,460, 30,441] 3,413| 3,960| 9,175) 501 
: I 


emeeeenee | one GE GE epee 


159) 19,488 803, 485, 700, 873, 4,676, 8,81 


(H)  BHAOLI? 


(Msred division and appratsement.) 


Bags cba 20 ATTESTRD OVER 20 exe Mayt, Cues, 
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c Masaurhi eee 1,498 oe r e Gee &2 1,311 100 
3 Phalwari eve vee e ° one 
oy. Fatuha ove ve od 6 66 
‘| Hilea 701 te 221 és 178 Fas 603 
Islampur ro $13 nr | 270 67 eee as 296 119 
Grand Total 7,096 06 268 256 874 213 1,076 1,002 6,461 835 


o1 
(III) BATAT. (division). 
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20 sEgRs. 


| ATTESTED OVER 20 GEERS. | Cass. 
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Dinapur eee coe eee 192 one oon eae eee eee 193 
Patna oot eee eee 20 eee ore foe eee vee 20 eee 
Guaxp Tors, =... | 44004 | 90,902 a,547 | 4.250] 1.108 { 80 | 19,001 | 30,106 | 19,300 


106. IT return now to the question of dahiyak. This  exaction, which is the. 
Abwabs. Duhiyak. commonest abwab in the east of Patna, raises. 
' in the true rent of twenty seers to 224 in almost. 
every instance in which nine-sixteenths is taken. Its originis lost in obscurity,, 
though the word is, as I have said, a Persian revenue term for the commission of 
the aumil. Dahiyak meansa tenth ; the.abwad actually varies in amount from one. 
to three seers per maund, being rarely more than 2}orless than 14, which is 
equivalent to a sum of one totwo annas in the rupee. It is most commonly 2}. 
seers. Dahiyak is frequently mentioned in the rubakars of the resumption-settle- 
ment proceedings in Patna. In Khajwar, tauzi 785, in the proceedings of 
August 4th, 1840, the rent is recorded as batat nisfa nisf alawe dahiyak: In- 
Ohak Jalal, the Settlement. Officer enquires: kaun hisabse dahiyak liya 
jata hat? and records the total'as rent. There appears to be a general idea in 
Patna that this recognition legalises the abiab, but this view is, I think, open 
to question ; the Settlement Officer merely contented himself with a rough cal- 
culation of mufassal assets, and did not settle rents.* Neg takes the place of 
dahiyak in Gaya, and kharcha takes its place in the west of Patna. Each of these 
abwabs is found interchangeable with dahiyak on the border line where the two 
meet. In the south of Patna district beyond Bihar, where the neg country is 
beginning, Mr. Cullis found the same abwab described sometimes as dahiyak, 
sometimes as neg in the landlord’s papers. In the middle of Patnz on the line of 
the old Patna-Gaya road the terms kharcha and dahiyak are similarly treated as 
interchangeable in the papers ; and whatever arguments are used in favour of 
dahiyak‘as a constituent part of the nine-sixteenths rent, can: be used also in 
favour of neg and kharcha, which are admitted abwabs. | 


On June 7th, 1899, Mr. Justice Wilkins of the Calcutta High Court, in an 
unreported case from this district, Lal Kishun Mahton vs. Meghan Sahu, held that: 
dahiyak was not an abwab, but was merely an arithmetical term used for con- 
yenience in calculation. His judgment was as follows :—. 


“The second question was that in calculating the b4ao/t rates the lower court should have: 
extluded dahtyak, such dahkiyat being in effect something in addition to the actual rent and of 
the nature of an abwod or illegal cess. But there is nothing to show that daksyak is of such 
anature. Its literal meaning is one-tenth or a tithe, and it is described by the witness who 
referred to it as a mode of calculating the proportion due to the landlord. ‘Thus assuming the 
unit of produce to be 40, the landlord’s share is taken to be one-half plus one-tenth or 22, and 
the tenant’s share 18, the proportion in the present case bing 224 and 174. This is the usual 
proportion in Bihar and the question is one purely of fact. ”’ 


* Mr. Cullis thinks that such « recognition would legalise the demand in that particular case, See para. 
Graph 20 of his note, page 138 below. 
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The question is one of special difficulty ; but this judgment is not of ve 
great assistance. It would exclude from the definition of abwads all those whic 
bear merely arithmetical names such as manseri, pansert, or chaut, and must 
clearly be followed wiih caution. : 

I may quote a typical laggit showing dahiyak. The accountis that of 
the raiyat Bulaki Dhanuk of village Markata, in the estate of the Raja of 
Ammawan, for the year 1303 FS. 


Gala. ey Baki, Att Dahiyak. eae Jama gala.| Manseri. | Jama gala. 
M.S. C. S.C. | M.S. C.] M.S. C. S. C. 8. C. | M. 8. C. 8S. C.| M. 8. C. 
425 0 615; 418 1; 2 9 1 4 8 5613; 219 6 2 8; 221 14 


From an account like this it appears that dahiyak should be treated as 
abwab. The Full Bench judgment in Radha Parshad Singh vs. Bakhaur Kotrs, 
(I. L. R. Cal. XVII, 726), gives the following definition of abwab :— 


“ This term is particularly used to distinguish taxes imposed subsequently to the asal, in 
the nature of addition thereto.” 


This being the definition of abwab, where we find asal and dahiyak in the 
landlord’s papers, it is reasonable to ask : what is dahiyak if it isnot abwab? In 
Markata did the landlord first establish his asal of 214 seers, and then split it up, 
calling twenty seers asal and the rest dahiyak ? If so, when were the nocha and 
mangan added ? It is reasonable to suppose that the asal is twenty seers, and that 
dahiyak, mangan, and nocha are all additions to it. The dilemma put by the Priv 
Council in the case Chulian Mahton vs. Tilakdhari Singh applies here :— | 

‘If the abwab was payable at the time of the Permanent Settlement it should have been 
amaleamated under section 514 of Regulation VIII of 1798. Not having been amalgamated 
it is illegal. If it is of later origin than the Permanent Settlement, it is illegal by section 55 
of the Permanent Settlement Regulation. ’’ | 


An interesting note on this subject by Mr. Cullis will be found’ in 
Appendix I. 
| Giherebwabe: 197. Other adwabs commonly found in 


produce-rents are :— 


(1) Nocha: (what is snatched away), from a quarter of a seer to one 
seer in the maund. 

(2) Mangan: (what is demanded), “a kind of forced benevolence ”’; the 
amount is about the same as that of nocha. 

(3) Hujatana: sometimes a perquisite of the patwari, but frequently 
taken by the landlord, from a quarter of a seer to one seer. 

(4) Kharcha: this is as has been said the equivalent of dahiyak in 
the west of the district; it varies from 1 to 2} seers; the com- 
monest amount is 2} seers. 

Abwabs with arithmetical names are common, viz., pansert, mansert, 
derseri, doseri, standing respectively for a quarter, one, one anda half 
and two seers in the maund, or even chaut, five seersin the maund on 
the gross produce. ‘The effect of all these abwabs is to raise the asl of 
twenty seers to a rent of twenty-five, twenty-six, or twenty-eight seers in the 
maund. Higher rents than twenty-six seers are rare, but rents of twenty-five 
seers, including abwabs, are quite common. 

198. It will be observed that rates of rent in excess of half are far more 

, er frequently found where the crop is apprais- 

Landlord's share still increasing. © = 64 ‘than where it is divided. That fact. is 
ossibly explained by the theory of Mr. Cullis, which is briefly this :—Batai is 
facia ie vith the sha vilnas ele: where batai exists, the village servants 
still tend to be, as they undoubtedly were in the past, the joint servants of 
landlord and raiyat ; they are paid for out of the Joint crop before division. 
Danabandi, like batai, starts off with the idea of an equal division ; that is 
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sufficiently established; but with danabandi the village system proner breaks 
down; the village servants become really the landlord’s servants, and this gives 
the landlord a handle for imposing cesses over and above his half share, nomi- 
nally to pay for his village expenses. 

So far as the east of the district is concerned, there appears to be no room 
for doubt that when the danabandi system is fairly established, the landlord’s 
share tends steadily toincrease. An interesting example of this is found in 
the remarkebly complete set of papers produced in village Dehra. These show 
from 1788 to 1836 A.D., asal of twenty seers and dahiyak of 1} seers. In 
1837 the dahiyak was raised to 25 seers, and 224 seers were collected till 1897. 
Since 1898 a rent of twenty-six scers inthe maund has been taken without 
any specification of abwabs. 


The last enhancement is apparcntly not illegal, unless it can be shewn to 
have been made by amalgamation of definite abwabs. The detects of the pre- 
sent law were clearly set out by Mr. H. McPherson in the following note 
written in 1909 :— 


“In village Pearipur the proprietor took recently a kabu/tyat for enhancement of produce- 
rent from 22 seers 3 chitaks per maund to 22 seers 14 chitaks, and for enhancement of cash- 
rents from five to sixrupees per bigha. The enhancement of cash-rent has beca held to be 
illegal, but what action can be taken as regards the produce-rent enhancement? Apparently 
none. The situation created by the absence of legislation on the subject of produce-rent is 
absurd. The enhancement of half a seer in the proportion of produce-rent is far more serious 
than the enhancement from five to six rupees in the cash-rent. Without any enhancement by 
the proprictor, a produce-rent of which the cash equivalent, fifteen years avo, was Its. 5, has now 
an equivalent of about ten rapees. The extra enhancement brings it to about Rs. 10-8-0. Rs. 6 
to Bs. 6 is held to be illegal, while Rs. 5 to Rs. 10-8-0'must be winked at. 


‘‘ There is a considerable amount of evidence, and a very strong presumption, that the 
Jandlord’s share of the produce was originally one-half, this one-half being taken after a share 
of the produce had been set apart for various payments to village officials, and as wages to the 
people who cut, threshed and weighed the crop. While the enhancement of customary cash- 
rents has been carefully checked and controlled by the stringent provisions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, no similar protection has been extended to produce-rent payers, and asa result 
we find that in this corner of the province the landlords have been enabled to raise produce- 
rents to a competition pitch, which is abhorrent to the spirit of Bengal Tenancy Legislation. 
The share of the raiyat is being slowly but surely forced down from one-half to one-third. 


“ The intensity of the struggle for existencs in these thickly-populated tracts, the small- 
ness of the average raiyati holding, the lack of the spirit of combination amongst the tenantry, 
and their dependence upon their landlords for the means of irrigation, have all played into the 
hands of the proprietors. The high prices of the past few years have given them more and 
more inducement to inorease their demands, and the proc>ss of rack-renting has lately become 
eo conspicuous as to attract the attention of the Civil Courts, In this connection I would 
invite a reference tothe opinions of eubordinate Judicial officers submitted recently by the 
District Judge of Patna tothe Board of Revenue, and in pirticular to the opinion of the exe 
perienced Sub-Judge of the 2nd Court of Petna, Rai Durga Das Bose Bahadur, who 
writes :—‘ I have found that the relations between the landlord and tenant are very strained in 
some portions of the Bihar subdivision. . . . Landlords often try to convert sayds lands 
into dAcols lands under the danabandt system. .'. . . The landlord’s share of the 
prodace in dfaols lands is being gradually increased. Some share of the produce on account 
of cesses is added to the original share of the landlord on account of rent, and this total share 
is afterwards treated as the landlord’s share of the produce on account of the rent, and a share 
of the produee is claimed in addition on account of cesses and soon.’ The ruling in the case 
of Chultan Makton versus 7'siakdhars Singh, gives to the officers of settlement authority to 
interfere with abwads, but that does not take us very far. It has indeed an effect the reverse 
of what is desirable. It penaliscs honest maliks like the Hosseinabad family, who produce 
their papers freely, and show in them clearly what are the component parts of the ageregate 
demand ; and it puts a premium upon dishonesty, for we cannot touch the maliks who conceal 
their old papers, and produce frbricated or recent papers, which show the aggregate demand in 
one lamp sum. Section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act offers no sufficient protection to the 
faiyats. We may expect a number of applications under this section from villages that are 
self-contained in the matter of irrigation, but in the great majority of instances raiyate will 
not apply for commutation, because the means of irrigation lies outside their villages and is 
controlled by the proprictor. What is wanted in my opinion is a definite provision of the law 
ni produce rents shall not be recoverable at higher than a fixed proportion of the 
produce.’’ : 


In Orissa if rent is paid in kind the amount which may be taken is limited 
to one-half of the gross produce. Some such provision, limiting the rate to one- 
half or fixing a limit at nine-sixteenths of the amount left after deduction of 
afi, is apparently desirable in the Patna district. 


PART IV. 


SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SURVEY AND PRELIMINARY RECORD-WRITING. 
(¢<) AREA UNDER OPERATIONS. 


199. ‘The area covered by the notifications initiating these proceedings 
was the whole of Patna District, exclud- 
ing those areas for which a _ record-of- 
rights had been previously prepared. In previous operations a record-of-rights 
had been prepared for a comparatively small area of Wards’ and Government 
estates. 


200. In 1894-95 records were prepared for sixteen villages with an area of 
fifteen square miles in connection with the 
survey and settlement operations for the 
Tikari Wards’ estate, which lay otherwise chiefly in Gaya District. 


In 1898-99 and 1901-02 the Settlement Officer of North Bihar prepared a 
record-of-rights for an area of 127 square miles, included in Wards’ and Govern- 
ment estates in Patna. Of this area, six square miles, consisting of small parcels 
of land within zamindari villages, were again surveyed in the present proceed- 
ings. Excluding this area of six square miles, 104 square miles out of the 127 
remain in Patna district. The rest consists of diara villages which have 
been transferred to Muzaffarpur and Saran Districts. Of these Sabalpur, withan 
area of 8,501 acres, bore No. 36 in the Patna City jurisdiction list ; it was trans- 
ferred first to Muzaffarpur, then toSaran, where it now bears thana No. 170 in 
the Sonpur list. This accounts for the great reduction which the present area 
statement shewsin the area of the Patna City thanas. A record-of-rights wag 
prepared for the remaining area of eight square miles inthe season of 1905-06, 


The area thus previously surveyed is :— 


Area to be surveyed. 


Previous surveys. 


Villages. Areain square miles. Area in acres. 


1894-95 9,864 
1898-99 ove gee 4 «(+766 4,905 
1901-02 ee0e eee 64 96°24 61,588 
1905-06 as - 8 8:11 6,196 
Total ie | 87 | 127°42 81,552 
_ 201. The Municipal area topographically surveyed in the present survey 
18 °c- 
Acres. , 
Topographical Barh ... 3s Nil (84 acres in Barh were topo- 
wanrey®: Bihar ... we 282 graphically surveyed in 1901-02.) 
| Patna City a 1,184 
Dinapore sei 243 
BK hagaul < 146 
Total ... 1,855 


Government lands within Patna Municipality are included in the cadas- 
trally-surveyed area of 1901-02. Dinapore Cantonment, with an area of 833 
acres, had been already surveyed topographically, and was not included in the 
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present operations. The topographically-surveyed area includes also 10°64 
square miles which lie in the bed of the Son. Most of the Ganges diara was 
surveyed cadastrally in 1901-02 : the rest of the area topographically surveyed 
represents private estates in that diara. | 


202. The following statement gives details of areas cadastrally surveyed in 


the present and previous operations, 
aetna and of areas surveyed topographically :— 


Anza in AcrEs 


oa Previously surverve 
Cadastrally survey- ui 


ractcge’ | “Sigg | Reet | MAE 

Season 1907-08. 
Bihar 277,001 6,038 282 283,821 
Barh 150,167 25,448 10,824 186,484 
Mokamah 95,817 21,918 2,708 119,788 

Beason 1908-09. 
Hilsa 145,673 2,064 147,787 
Masaurhi 125,566 1,472 127,038 
Bikram ... we | 171,250 1,176 6,818 179,289 
Maner ... we | 66,490 15,170 71,660 
Fatubs .., we | 60,297 2,181 54 62,482 
Pholwari se 55,504 49 $201 68,754 
Patna City 17,877 202 2,269 20,848 
Islampur 72,584 1,728 74,812 
Dinapore wwe | 12,839 4,866 9,187 26,342 

Total ... | 1,240,565 81,552 | 85,288 1,857,405 


(12) TRAVERSE SURVEY. 


203. Traverse survey began in the season of 1905-06 in thanas Barh, 
Mokamah and Bihar, in which the 
area traversed was 851 square miles. The 
Revenue Survey village was made the unit of survey, and 1,453 villages were 
traversed, 2,408 trijunction stones being laid down. Including these stations 
16,165 new theodolite stations were laid down, of which 13,147 were marked 
with clay cylinders, and the rest with pegs. 


The origin of the survey is the intersection of latitude 25° 30’ and longi- 
tude 85°30’. Connection was made with six Great Trigonometrical Stations and 
the work was checked against the results of sixty-two Azimuth observations. 


204. The traverse survey of the remainder of the district was taken up in 

aa ica the field season of 1906-07. The area 

: then traversed, including Dinapore Can- 

tonment and Government estates, was 1,141 square miles. 24,757 theodolite 

stations were laid down, which were marked with 4,021 trijunction stones, 

19,644 clay cylinders, and 1,092 pegs. The number of stations was 20°5 per 
square mile traversed. In South Monghyr the number was 17:2. 


Season, 1905-06. 
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In the previous season, as is mentioned in paragraph 210, traverse 
stations of North Bihar surveys had not been plotted on the sheets of villages 
on the northern edge of the district. In the area traversed in this season this 
work was done: but the traverse work had not been tied to a Great Trigonome- 
trical Station on the extreme west before plotting, and the stations ‘were incor- 
rectly plotted, the error being sometimes as much as four‘chains. For boundary 
comparison work in the cadastral survey certain points marked on the North 
Bihar maps were surveyed on the new sheets, and the old boundary was superim- 
posed on the new sheets relatively to those points. A further survey was made 
by the Director of Surveys in the following season before the old stations were 
finally re-plotted on the sixteen-inch maps. 


905. The net costof the traverse survey was over forty-eight rupees 
per square mile, calculated on the area 
cadastrally surveyed. In the adjoining 
district of South Monghyr the cost was Rs. 39-9-0 and in South Bhagalpur it 
was thirty-eight rupees. 


(t2t) CADASTRAL SURVEY. 


206. When cadastral survey began in the field season of 1907-08, the unit 
Unit of Surve of survey to be adopted had first to be 
settled. The amended Bengal Tenancy 
Act has now made it possible to form new units for survey purposes in place of 
the Revenue Survey villages. The mauzain Patna was originally a doubtful 
geographical unit, but the sub-division of mahals had proceeded to such 
a length before the Revenue Survey that by tho year 1841, villages had 
nearly all been split up among several estates. The consequence was 
that many of the Revenue Survey mauwzas were merely very small 
portions of a village which happened to belong to proprietors other than those of 
the village asa whole. The Revenue Survey in identifying the mauza with 
the mahal went also to the other extreme: and inthe case of a great jagir 
like Samaya, consisting of several adjoining villages which happened to have 
been granted to a single lakhirajdar, the whole was surveyed as one mauza. 


Thus, for example, Bazidpur (thana Fatuha, thana No. 77), is split up 
by the Revenue Survey into the following villages :— 


Cost of Traverse survey. 


Revenue 
Survey Mauza. Ares. 
No. 
Acres 
67 | Bazidpur ais uh ne 104 
72 Chak Bibi Jia... Ses ses 15 
73 =| Chak Isuf eek Sas Sas 12 
74 | Chak Niamat Azragbe Kutbi Khundi_... 12 


The smallest mauza which I can find is * Qcteh Turbuna in thana Barh, 

7 ; with an area of two roods and five poles, 

on 8 No. 318. (about half an acre). On the other hand, 

te SNe. 76. there were in thana Mokamah, Samaya,t 

with an area of 12,499 acres, and 

Mokamah{, with 16,287 acres. The Revenue Surveyor called Samaya 
mawaziat Samaya, but he surveyed it asa single village, though it really was 
a collection of villages held by a single Altamgadar, who had to pay 


malikana to several maliks. In Barh thana alone there wera the following petty 
Revenue Survey mauzas :-— 


Under ten acres ... sb ss 46 
Between ten and twenty acres avs 69 
Between twenty and thirty acres ssi 61 


The village of the Revenue Survey was thus quite unsuitable as a unit for 
preparation of the record-of-rights. In the endeavour to provide a suitable 
geographical unit for the record, the great mahals formerly surveyed as single 
mauzas were divided as well as could be done into their component parts, and 
the tiny chake were amalgamated with the villages to which they belonged. 
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The following statement shows the result of this amalgamation and sub- 
division, thana by thana :— 


Numb t Present namber, 
Rov Aa (including villages 
Thana. eveuue surveyed = previ- 


sade onsly or topogrna- 
villages. | phically surveyed.) 


Patna City a se 62 As 
Phulwari ae ae 200 141 
Masaurhi bea. ie Sue 882 311 
Maner ies ne 164 106 
Dinapore a 63 55 
Bikram 458 394 
Fatuha 260 160 
Barth 670 316 
Mokamah 92 100 
Bihar Pus bet 654 510 
Hilsa ae ae 426 314 
Islampore wee ies 188 144 

Total aee 3,619 2,596 


In cases in which villages were subdivided or amalgamated notices were 
served on the villages, and objections were heard by the Covenanted Assistant 
Settlement’ Officer in subordinate charge of the operations. The ground of 
objections always was the fear that amalgamation of villages meant amalgama- 
tion of estates. The objectors were always satisfied when the real effect 
of the amalgamation was explained to them. | 

207. Cadastral survey of the = traversed in the previous field season 

egan atthe end of October 1907. This 
aa eas sagas had hitherto becn d ne by the Survey 
of India ; and as this was the first season in which the Bihar Settlement did its 
own survey, the progress of the work was watched with a certain amount of 
anxiety. The field headquarters for Patna and South Monghyr was placed at 
Lakhisarai, in charge of Mr. J.C. Lears, Professional Adviser, aided by an 
Assistant Settlement Officer who was principally concerned with accounts and 
correspondence. The field staff consisted of eight Assistant Settlement Officers 
and kanungos, with four Head Inspectors, thirty-two inspectors, and 370 amins. 
The rules for the new procedure were based on the Chota Nagpur Survey rules 
and were found with a few modifications to work very well. 


Some ore f occurred in passing maps until the new Circle Officers 
could be trusted to do it themselves. This is inevitable so long as most of 
the cadastral Assistant Settlement Officers are new men, because 
though cadastral survey is not specially difficult work, it is not easy to give 
them before the field season begins, so thorough a training as to justify com- 
plete confidence in their judgment. The Superintendent of Provincial Surveys 
tested some of the maps during this season and expressed his opinion that the 
standard was being maintained under the new régimé. 


208. The survey was adequately tested by four linear miles of check 


Check. (partal), per square mile as follows, viz. :— 
Linear miles. 
Independent partal ois ‘ns 1°50 
Personal partal by Assistant Settlement Officers ane 17 
Ditto by Head Inspectors and Kanungos ... Sis 64 
Ditto by Inspectors sie sive or 1:79 
209. There were two municipalities in the area, viz., Barh and Bihar. In 
Gi Vaieand Monieipal arses respect of the latter the District Magis- 


trate called for an estimate of the cost 
of a special municipal survey and khanapuri ; on this being supplied, it was 
decided that the municipality could not afford the cost of special operations. 
The municipality of Barh came to the same conclusion without calling for an 
estimate, It was accordingly decided to deal with both municipalities 
under the Board’s rules for survey of municipalities, issued in connec- 
tion with the Saran operations in 1893. Under these rules, all agricul- 


tural land within municipal borders is dealt with by villages in the ordinary 
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way, while bazar and basft of an urban character (¢.e, inhabited by non- 
acriculturists), is surveyed in block only and not in detail. No difficulty was 
experienced in carrying out these rules. The urban blocks were numbered on 
the maps, and distinguished in the khasra by the words abadt Municipality 
in the remarks column, the other columns being left blank. Under orders of 
the Director of Land M[ecords, these numbers were all brought together on 
& special khatian for each village, which describes the land as abads 
Municipality, with no note of names of proprietors or occupiers. The 
Municipalitics of Patna and Dinapore were dealt with in the same way in 
the following season. 


A large nunber of congested bastis were found, especially in the 
tal area, where the islands on which the Jastis stand allow little room for 
expansion. These were surveyed on the thirty-two inch scale; while the nor- 
municipal bazars of Mokamah, Bakhtiarpur, Soh, and Silao were surveyed 
on the scale of sixty-four inches to the mile. 


210. The villages adjoining the area to the north had been previousl 
surveyed in connection with the N mer 
Bihar operations in Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga, and the subsequent Patna Government Estates Survey and Settle- 
ment. It was found, however, that the Traverse Party had omitted to plot the 
stations of these previous surveys on the shccts supplied to the Settlement 
Officer. It was decided that the stations should be plotted on to the sheets at 
survey headquarters, the co-ordinates being supplied by the Survey Depart- 
ment, The work could not be done until recess, because of the delay in obtain- 
ing the figures from the Survey Department ; but the result was greatly to 
delay the work in the field during this szason, as records were long kept pending 
in the hope that the comparison might be completed during the field season. 


211. At the beginning of the season it was understood that the southern 
high bank of the Ganges would be the 
boundary of the area to the north. But 
it subsequently appeared that there was a certain amount of work to be done 
in the diara land between the high bank and the northern boundary of Patna. 
District. This was dealt with under the departmental rules for diara lands. 
Under these rules a cadastral survey and record-of-rights is made for diara 
lands in the case of Government estates; in privately-owned estates nothing 
more than a topographical map is prepared. 

212. The cadastral survey of the rest of the district was undertaken in the 
field season of 1968-09. Detailed sur- 
vey was made of 1,115 square miles : 44 
square miles were topographically surveyed : 45 square miles of municipal area 
were surveyed in block : and six square miles of area previously surveyed were 
surveyed cadastrally. For this last area an abbreviated record was prepared, 
the plots included in the previously surveyed area being entered in one khatian, 
headed tasdik shuda (already attested). | 

Mithapur near Bankipore was for this season made the site of the field 
cadastral headquarters. Mr. J.C. Lears was Professional Adviser till Decem- 
ber Ist, when he was succeeded by Mr. J. H. Murphy. The staff employed 
consisted of eleven Assistant Scttloment Officers, cleven kanungos, four Head 
Inspectors, forty-four inspectors, and 520 amins. Mr. H. T. Cullis, 1.¢.s., was 
in subordinate charge of four Assistant Settlement Officers’ circles, and 
Mr. C. L. Philip was in charge of seven. 

913. The amount of personal check of survey was 3,177 linear miles. The 

proportion of eieck to total area in this 


Check. -  genson was as follows, vzz. :— 
Lincar miles per 
square mile. 


Northern Border Boundary comparison. 


Diara. 


Cadastral survey, season 1903-09, 


Independent partal in ns 1-44 
Personal partal by Assistant Settlement Ocers | 20 
Ditto Kanungos and Ilead Inspectors ... sae 63 
Ditto» Inspectors ses uns ne 1:95 
4°22 


Total 
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214. A departure was in this season made from the previous practice 
: Taking ap of maps. of having all sheets inked up at circle head- 
; quarters by draftsmen, and an attempt 
was made to induce the amins to perfect themselves in draftsmanship. All 
amins were examined by the Professional Adviser, and those who were found 
competent received an increaseof five per cent. on their cadastral earnings, 
while a five per-cent. deduction was made in the case of those who failed. 
‘Passed’ amins inked up their own maps. The standard for a pass was 
kept high: and the amins’ work was on the whole as good as that of the 
draftsmen. 


215. Tho following statement shows the number of boundary disputes 


Boundary disputes, 107-09. instituted and heard season by season :— 


Appeals. 
Villages Number Number 
Season. cadastrally of cnses of cases 

BREN EY CG: fled. geeiaee ee Decided. | Upheld. ie Revised. soe 
1907-08 ty | 880) 503 492 94 | 94 78 10 3 8 
1908-09 1,623 545 5438 160 160 127 82 1 
1909-10 ‘ae rs 3/ 1 1 Tay ee 
- Total... 2,503 | 1,048 | 1,048 | 255 | 255 | 206 | 42 4 8 


There were large and difficult boundary disputes in the north of the 
district, notably at Bakhtiarpur and Chhitnawan; but many. of the disputes 
filed were of a frivolous nature : and they were frequently instituted because one 
of the parties thought that the Revenue Survey map gave him a larger area 
than he actually held. There is a general consensus of opinion among the 
officers in charge of the Patna Settlement operations, that it is desirable that the 
Survey Act should be amended to give power to the Assistant Superintendent to 
assess damages on, or at least compel payment of costs by, parties bringing 
frivolous cases of this nature. 

- +216. The following statement shows the number of plots surveyed in each 
| Namber of plots surveyed. season and their average s1Ze :— 


Average area of 


Number of plots. plot, 


Season. Ares surveyed. 


Acres. 
1907-08... ” 522,985 1,472,595 0°35 
1908-09... se 717,580 1,941,059 0:36 
Total cat 1,240,565 8,418,654 0:86 


This is a very large number of plots. The average area of a plot in other 
districts in South Bihar for whicha record has been completed is :— 


Sonth Monghyr = OC ‘73. acres, 
Bhagalpur - aa *69 acres. 


217. Trijunction marks laid down by the Traverse party were all checked 
; by the amins during cadastral survey, and 
a report was written regarding each stone, 
on & special form. Missing stones were replaced, and the reccipts of 
patwaris and chaukidars were taken for all stones. Attestation officers visited 
asmall proportion of the stones ; but they could hardly have checked more than 
they did, since their ordinary attestation work in this district was so heavy as to 
tax to the utmost their powers of endurance. When a stone was missing the 
only effective procedure was found to be to compel the occupiers cf the plots 
Immediately adjoining the stone to pay the cost of placing a new stone at the 
spot under section 56 of the Survey Act, since it was never possible to find 


Trijunction marks. 
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who was responsible for removing it. The preservation of these marks is 8 
question of some difficulty, because the chaukidar’s business is primarily to 
protect the dasti, and he cannot easily guard a stone which may be more than 
8 mile away from the houses of the village. 


(tv) KHANAPURI. 


218. Khewat writing began while cadastral survey was in progress. 
Khewats were written by the inspectors : 
indeed, such was their number and 
complexity that it would have been quite impossible for Assistant Settlement 
Officers to do the work. Copies of the Collector’s Register D were supplied to the 
inspectors as draft khewats: but as these entries were bascd on the Collectorate 
mauza it was often difficult to ascertain to what village the draft khewat appere 
tained. When this was ascertained pattidart possession complicated the 
khewat entries. In 2,605 revenue-paying and 391 revenue-free properties, 
25,685 pattidari khewats were prepared. ‘The total number of khewats has not 
been calculated, but the groups separately assessed for recovery of cost number 
154,342. The actual number of khewats is somewhat in excess of this, 
since the zamindars of Ammawan or Dharhara appear only once for all 
their villages, but even this figure, which includes tenure-holders’ khewats, gives 
& khewat for every eight acres. 


219. Railway B class lands were found on both sides of the East Indian 
Railway main line. They were ordinarily 
entered in Part II of the khewat, 
having been sold free of revenue. There was some difficulty in distinguishing 
the lots : but practically every lot was at last identified. 


220. The following statement shows 
the internal disputesin each season:— =’ 


Khewat writing. 


Railway B Class lands, 


Number of internal disputes. 


ROOTS OC 


Number of disputes. 


Number of plots. 


1907-08 oa ee 1,472,595 39,436 
1908-09 ‘a 1,941,059 55,311 
Total 94,747 


This gives the high average of forty-eight disputes to the square mile. 


The average per square mile in other settlements which have been recently 
completed was 


South Monghyr ne we §=O4 
South Bhagalpur is .. 8l 
Purnea ... 84 


Apart from the ordinary form of dispute regarding possession, the most 
troublesome were disputes as to whether 
landlords held pattidaré or éjmal, (i. e., 
whether co-sharers held separate parccls of land, or held in common tenancy), 
and disputes regarding produce rent. 


221. Khewat disputes (¢jmal versus pattidari), had to be settled before record- 
writing began. They nearly always 
originated in an attempt to have collec. 
tions recorded tjmal, made by a co-sharer who thought that his patti gave 
him a smaller income than he would obtain if he collected his share, as recorded 
in Register D, from all the raiyats of the estate. 


222. Disputes regarding produce rent had also to be heard at khanapuri : 
because plots paying these rents were 
entered in a separate khatian. 
These were of three kinds, viz. :— 

Cash versus Bataz. 

Cash versus Danabandt. 

Batat versus Danabands. 


Nature of Disputes. 


Khewat disputes. 


Disputes relating to produce rents. 
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The claims to cash-rent against produce-rent in general, or to batat against 
danabandi were usually made by raiyats. No raiyat ever claimed that he paid 
under the danabandi system against the landlcrds’ claim to batat. The 
general custom in produce rent-paying villages is for cash-rents to be paid 
ora portion of the village. Itfrequently happened in such cases that raiyates 
would claim the whole village as held under cash rents, and landlords would 
claim produce-rents for the whole area. Batai and danabandi disputes 
were also extremely difficult. The landlord’s evidence was only his 
appraisement papers, which may or may not have been fabricated for this 
purpose: and the _ raiyats’ only evidence was their bare statement, 
since receipts are not ordinarily given for produce rents. The existence or 
non-existence of the large common batat threshing floor was sometimes useful as 
4n indication of where the truth lay in these cases; but the custom often varied 
in different estates in a village. The Settlement Officer wrote regarding thege 
disputes in 1909 :-— _ 


“The tenants and landlords of Patna district have been fighting about the danabands 
system for some time past; the tenants have very real grievances against the system, 
and the landlords on the other hand have been trying to extend it by every means in 
their power. High prices have put a further strain on their relations by accentuating the 
evils of over-appraisement and high rates of produce-rents. Under these conditions if is not 
surprising that the tenants have strained every nerve to prevent the entry of danabands, and 
in doing so they have no doubt put in many false claims. But I should like to point out that 
many of these are only technically false. We have had to record danabandi (appraisement) 
in many cases in which it has been introduced since the passing of the Tenancy Act. The 
tenants in asking us to rezord bata: (actual division) or sagds (cash-rent) have only 


asked as to go back to the original custom of the village. I do not think that the tenants’ 


élaims in such cases can be characterised as wholly false, even if they have thought it 
necessary to deny falsely that danabands has ever been done in the village.* And that 
the tenants’ universal hatred of the danaband: system isan artificial creation of the amin 
and the settlement munsarim, I absolutely deny. It has existed and has been growing 10 
intensity for years, as is fully recognised by the Munsiff of Bibar and the Subordinate 
Judge of Patna (two officers with great experience of the district). ” . 
223. An addition to the work of considerable magnitude was —— 
ee in the season of 1907-08, by recording 
sia ela a particulars of irrigation andehwab-acstion 
(gg) of section 102 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Where an entry of the source 
of irrigation of particular fields had to be made in the remarks column of the 
khatian the work was on the whole well done. The preparation of the 
village irrigation note presented greater difficulties, because it was impossible 
to use any kind of form to express the varying facts. It was decided to be 
undesirable to record in the irrigation notes exactly what fields were irrigated 
from any particular work, on the ground that the omission of any particulary 
field would give rise to a presumption that it was not entitled toshare in the 
benefit of the water. The question whether any field is or is not to be irrigated 
depends not so much on right, as on the quantity of water available. The 
question of irrigation has been discussed in Chapter III of this report. 


224. Suppression of raiyats was perhaps less commonly attempted than in 
the districts in which the earlier surveys 
| were made. The attempt to suppress 
them was, however, frequently made, sometimes by having a servant or rela 
tion recorded as raiyat, and so converting the true raiyat into an under-raiyat, 
and sometimes by simply claiming the land as khudkasht. Every effort 
was made at khanapuri to ascertain the true raiyats in these cases; but 
it frequently happened that at attestation these raiyats resigned their rights, 
since although they had occupancy rights in the lands leased to them, it was 
not worth their while to claim them, when the landlord regarded the land as 
his own. This was specially found in the case of low-caste raiyats holding under 
Babhan, Rajput, or even Kurmi landlords, > 


225. The custom as to rights in trees varies; and disputes on the subject 
were very common. On _ cash-paying 
landg the raiyat has often complete 
right over all trees, but sometimes the Custom is that the raiyat is entitled 
to the fruit, and the landlord to half the timber if the tree is cut. On | 
bhaols lands the raiyat and landlord usually share both fruit and timber 


Suppression of raiyats. 


Rights of raiyats in trees. 
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On uncultivated land (gairmazrua), if trees are grown by a raiyat he shares 
both fruit and timber with the landlord. | 


226. Statistics of khanapuri check are 
as follows :— 


Khanspuri check, 


Number of plots tested-< Percentage of plute tested— 


t Officers 
and 
ead Inspectors, 


By Inspectors. 


25 


Totel a. 76,755 | 411,050 | 505,640 | 0°5 | 33 © 120 Sie 
-- The proportion of plots checked by Assistant Settlement Officers durin het: 
the 1907-08 field season " small. : . » ah 
227. In each season Cadastral recess work was done in the hot weather and 
Eee eee Pore nna rains at Bhagalpur, where the old Police 
ee aa ai : Training School made an excellent office. 
This work was the completion of maps for ‘reproduction ‘for attestation, extrac- 
‘tion of areas, entry of areas in the records, and compilation of statistics. 
228. On the area cadastrally surveyed the cost rate of survey and. khana- 
a purt operations works out at Rs. 232 
_ Coat of cadastral survey _ eotae gross, and Rs. 223 net per square mile. 
The number of plota in Patna district is 1,761 to the square mile. Cost in 
other recently surveyed Bihar districts was as follows:— — . es 


_ The cost of supervision of khanapuri by Assistant Settlement Officers has 
not been included in the above figures for Darbhanga, Saran, and Bhagalpar. 
The standard rate for khanapuri supervision is citing Prey rupees per square mile. 
It will be observed that, generally speaking, cost is high where the number of 
plots is high, though high cost is apparently not simply a result of the large 
number of plots. Oost should increase with plot numbers, so far as the 
number of plots indicates a more complicated record. The number of plots in 
Patna do not in themselves account for the expense of cadastral work, though 
thoy are to some extent an indication of the difficulties which made the work 
expensive. 


|  QGHAPTER XIII. | 
ATTESTATION AND OOMPLETION OF THE RECORD. 
(<) Attestation. 


229. Attestation of the area contained in Barh, Mokamah.and Bihar thanas 

—, re began in the field season of 1908-09, 

: poatevars Six attestation camps in the southern 
grea were in subordinate charge o® Mr. H. T. Cullis, 1.0.8, who was also 
supervising khanapuri in the area adjoining this on the west. In the. north 
nine attestation camps were in subordinate charge of Mr. J. F. W. James, 1.0.8. 
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Attestation programmes included, on the average, records of sixty-two 
villages, with 16,254 holdings and 98,175 plots. The work would have been 
heavy if the holdings had been ranged under estates of reasonable size. Each 


attestation officer had, however, to deal with between four and five thousand 
khewats of proprietors and tenure-holders. 


Apart from the actual work of checking these khewats, additional 
work was thus involved in preparation of rent notes, and of records of 
usage in areas held on produce-rent. The attestation programme of the 
season was thus heavy for the staff employed. Two of the Assistant, 
Settlement Officers were found unable to cope with the work, though they 
did what. they could; and of the rest four broke down in health by 
the end of the field season. At the end of the first week in April most 
of the attestation was finished, but in the neighbourhood of Barh it went on 
until the close of that month. In the whole area the work was rendered specially 
difficult by. the number of disputes and the nature of the disputing parties, - 
Landlords in the southern part of this area have apparently been endeavouring. 
steadily for years to extend the danaband: system, and to reduce the area under 
baat and cash-rents. In the norththey would usually be contentif they could 
substitute batai for low cash-rents in areas where high caste raiyats or Kurmis are 
found. Each party looked on the settlement proceedings as giving him his 
opportunity to secure what he was endeavouring to obtain, the -landlord to 
obtain a record of danabandé rents, the raiyat to obtain one of low cash-rents. 


230. The record for the remainder of the district was attested in 
fiers ate the field season of 1909-10. In this season 
: : ' there were nineteen attestation camps, 
of which nine were under Rai Sahib Nilamani De, Deputy Collector, and ten 
under Mr. J. F. W. James. The area in the centre and south of the district 
resented the same kind of difficulties as had been found in the previous season. 
n the west, though programmes were apparently heavier, the work was easier 
than 'in the previous season, since collection papers were either produced by the 
landlords, or if not at once produced, were usually obtained by the Attestation 
Officers without great trouble. ,-. *, | 
231. Small khewats gave much trouble at attestation. A share is 
| Bat allotted by the Collector’s Registers ta 
— ae _- *.. @very co-sharer, which purports to re- 
present his interest in the village. It frequently represents nothing of 
the kind; but it was necessary in preparing the khewat to give to every co- 
sharer his share in the notation adopted for Register D. of the Collectorate. 
All these shares had to make up together a total of sixteenannas, Any amount 
of trouble could be caused by finding in excess sucha share as that recorded 
for Ram Partab Keswar Saran in Sihora, * because though the share represents 
actually nothing at all, it may upset the sixteen annastotal. Great trouble was 
given by petty chhst-arazi areas. Extreme instances of this were common in 
the season of 1909-10, in an area where the small estate is smaller and the large 
estate larger than in the east. Thus in Telpa village, in thana Bikram, an 
area of seven acres, chhit-arazét of Gorakhri, requires seventy khewats, under the 
shamslat khewat of which it is recorded. In Gopalpur, co-sharers of forty 
khewats hold three acres in common. With property so subdivided the whole 
record was extremely complicated : though the greatest complications were in 
pattis or tauzis held ¢jmal by landlords collecting rent on different systems. 
Every effort was made at attestation to reconcile discrepancies between the 
khewats and the Collector’s Register D. No attempt was made to test the shares 
entered in this register by the record of possession in the mahal, which would 

have been in most cases impossible, and in all cases a very laborious task. 
232. A rent-note was prepared for every village, which has been bound 
ren up with the volume containing the record- 
| of-rights deposited in the Collectorate 
record-room. This gives an account of the rates ‘of rent in each estate or patts 
of a village, of illegal enhancements or abwabs detected in the samindari 

aS Annas. Dams. Kauris. Bauris. Fauris. Reoris. Tile, 
© The share is sae 0 O. 0 0 


6 13 
A: ximately one eight-millionth share in an estate of three hundred scres, with atotal rental 
$i 197.) On this subject sce paragraph 268 at page 110 below. ap 
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accounts, and of disputes between landlords and tenants regarding rent 
They are always written throughout by the Assistant Settlement Officer. 
himself, and should be useful tothe Courts in deciding questions regarding rent. 
The preparation of these notes gave very heavy work to the attestation 
Officers, since each small patté had its collection papers to be separately ex- 
amined. I have mentioned in paragraph 231 how the record sometimes 
became specially complicated in villages held in common tenancy (#mal). 
The case of two eight-anna co-sharers, of whom one collects cash, and the other 
produce-rent, is not uncommon in other districts. In Patna the shares are rarely 
80 conveniently simple. As an instance of extreme complication, I may . mene 
tion mauza Mera in thana Bikram, which is held in common tenancy by one 
hundred and twenty proprietors, who collect on varying systems and at varying 
rates of cash and produce-rents. They are divided in the main into three groups, 
of whom one collects cash-rent at uniform rates, another collects cash for a 
portion at varying rates, and danabandi for the rest, while the third collects 
danabandé for one portion, batat for another, and cash for the rest at rates 
differing in every case. The work of attestation of such a village is insufficiently 
expressed by the ordinary return which shows that the Assistant Settlement 
Officer has attested 411 khatians containing 2,243 plots. The facts to be explained 
here Could not be compressed into the space of the ordinary khatian, and the 
rent-note is supplemented by a schedule of twenty-four closely written pages, of 
which twelve are in ordinary foolscap size, and twelve of foolscap length, and 
twenty-six inches broad, 


I have dealt with rent questions and disputes regarding systems of rent in 
chapters 1X to XII of this report, and need not discuss them at length again. 
The Attestation Officers found disputes most hotly contested where raiyats in a 
body were of the Babhan or Rajput caste. Sherpur, (thana Barh, No. 125), a 
village with an area of 637 acres, is held by a landlord of the Kurmi caste, 
who had been trying to enhance rents, and obtain chawraha rents on all raiyata’ 
lands which had at any time fallen into his possession. In this village there 
were 453 disputes, the raiyats being nearly all Rajputs. In Gopalbad, a 
Rajput tola of Kenar village in Mokamah thana, there was a fiercely contested 
dispute which dated from 1886, when the landlord had attempted to impose 
universal produce-rents. Similarly in Kaimadih Sarsikan in thana Barh, the 
Rajputs, irritated by the attempt to change their existing system of cash-rents, 
contested with the landlord on every point on which a dispute was possible. 


233. An innovation in the season of 1908-09, which added considerably 

Tho Fard-Rewsj bhsoli. to the Attestation Officers’ work, was the 
preparation of a fard-rewaj bhaols, or 

record of produce-rent customs, for each patté or tauzt of a village. I have 
given specimens of this khatian in Chapter X above. It was duly attested, 
draft published, and finally published, and forms part of the. record-of-rights. 
It will always be found bearing the first number among the khatians of the 
estate or pattz to which it relates. : | 


234. A very large number of petty landlords claimed raiyati rights. In 
Stetas. the case of a co-sharer landlord, if the 
| raiyati right accrued before he purchased 
his share in the zamindari, it does not merge in his zamindari right. Strict 
proof was usually required that the raiyati right accrued before purchase of. 
the share. In Sihora, a village of Bikram thana, where all the raiyats had 
recently combined to purchase the zamindari, forty-four co-sharers had obtained 
fifty-eight acres in one estate of the village, and three hundred acres in the other. 
All these were raiyats on the holdings which they cultivated. Landlords with 
doubtful claims to hold as raiyats were frequently very anxious to be so recorded. 
The object apparently was not so much to prevent accrual of oerubeney rights 
to any other person, as to secure asmall property by a separate title, which would 
not be lost in a revenue sale. Complicated claims of this sort were common, as 
when a co-sharer landlord held 4s tenant of a raiyat, cultivating half the land in 
partnership with him, together with a third partner from outside. This parti- 
cular kind of complication was commonest in the north-west and west of the 
district, in Bikram and Maner thanas. | 
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235. Draft publication in Patna followed close upon attestation, and 
Dechcetl task was done in the old-fashioned method b 
publication. . ; 

kanungos in the villages concerned, 
to whom the Attestation Officers from time to time paid surprise visits o£: 
inspection. In a level country. like most of Patna district, a person travelling 
at the pace of the ordinary Attestation Officer could not easily surprise 
anybody : and the inspéctions were of little use for securing that the kanungo 
actually read out the whole record. It cannot be doubted that a great improve- 
ment was made in 1910 when Mr. Reid in Chota Nagpur initiated the present 
practice of draft publication in the attestation camp. Records were kept 
open toinspection fora month after draft publication, to enable parties to 
file objections under section 103A. of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 7 


(tt) Odjecticns under section 103.4. 
236. The following table gives the number of objections under section 
103 A. filed in each season :— 


Number of objections. 


Number of ee en coer ae Number of objections. 
9 abi te o. of plota jNo. of khatisns | ——————______----—. —___-____- 
pean: tibiae ei rae pac ie attested. attested. |Persq.mile.| Per 1,000 (Per 1,000 khat 
3 plots. Ons. 
1008-09 ... 22,865 817 1,472,696 243,818 28 16 $8 
1909-10 ... 23,727 1,121 1,941,059 390,078 21 12 61 
Total ... 46,652 1,938| 3,413,654 | 633,896 24 | 14 | 73 


It will be observed that the work in the 1908-09 season was proportionately 
tothe area exceptionally heavy. If the figures are compared with those of 
other settlements recently completed, the results are even more striking. The 
figures are as follows :— 


Number of objections. — 


| Area in No. of 
District. ouieec ae: equare Noo khatians 
| miles. : attested. | Per square Per thousand/Per thousand 
mile. | plots. holdings. 
Petoa " 46,582 1,938 3,413,654 633 896 24 | 14 73 
8. Mongbyr _... 31,260 2,342 2,118,635 822,109 9 10 66 
£,Bhagalpur ... 11,402 1,783 1,278,110 221,542 7 9 §1° 
Panobi via $9,753 7,104 8,600,463 848 970 6 10 114 
Orissa Revision 124,765 | 8,178 9,028,599 | 2,230,409 4 14 86 


In the first season, practically all the objections were disposed of between 
the first week of April and the break of the rains. In the second season the 
incidence was somewhat lighter, but the attestation programmes were very 
heavy in the central part of Patna, and the work again was not completed 
until the rains broke. One officer remained at Bankipore disposing of 
objections until August 1910. 


237. 17,755 disputes related to posscssion. Out of these landlords disputed 


Wal iaraiGe obsections<totaeacion among themselves in 4,462 cases, tenants . 
| among themselves in 5,101 cases, and 
landlords and tenants in 8,192 cases. When one landlord disputed with another 


the question was nearly always into what patti particular bakasht land fell. 
Forty-one per cent. of such objections were allowed, a fairly high proportion. 


238. 10,511 objectors disputed the attested money-rent. Most of these 


ay ones sential objections were brought by the landlords 

| to restore illegal enhancements or 
abwabs cut out of the rent by the attestation officer. 8,731 of the objections 
were made by raiyats. These were usually brought in the vain hope of 
establishing some traditional low rate of rent, in support of which no evi- 
dence could be produced, as ithad long since been allowed to become obsolete. 


239. 10,182 objections related to the record of produce-rents. Most of 


Produce-rent dis; utes. them were brought by landlords contesting 
the entry of cash-rents or by ralyats 
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claiming cash-rent instead of produce-rent. 2,271 cases are returned as bataz 
versas danabandt, in which 1,216 landlords claimed that recorded Jatai should be 
danabandt, while 1,055 tenants claimed that recorded danabands should be dataé. 


1,595 disputes rclated to the share of produce payable as rent. Of these 
1,456 were brought by landlords claiming a higher share than that attested. 


240. The proportion of all objections which were allowed was ninctcen per 
cent. This was the result of special atten- 
tion given to decision of disputes at attesta- 
tion, With so difficult a record it was obviously better to let attestation 
proceed somewhat slower, and obtain a record that would stand against objec- 
tions under section 103 A., than to havea record which might be completely 
subverted by objections under that section. 


(tit) Vernacular office work and final publication. 


241. After disposal of objections under section 103 A., the records were 

Chee Garon. checked and fair-copied at Bhagalpur. 

In each season the bulk of the work 

_ was done during the hot weather and rains; but a small amount had to be left 

over to be finished during the field seasons. This could not be avolded, but 

it was unfortunate: because the men left behind cannot easily be efficiently 

supervised when ficld-work begins, and they are apt to be discontented 

at being left at headquarters. The result in the 19U9-10 field season was a 
falling off in outturn in the Vernacular office. 


The work of checking these records was very heavy. The standard out- 
turn for a month was twenty thousand plots per squad of five muharrirs. 
This standard was on the whole maintained. Considering how difficult the 
records were, the rate of progress maintained in checking them was very good. 
It should be remembered however that the record was based on an excellent 
survey and khanapuri, and that the correction of records in accordance with 
attestation mistake lists and disputes had been always thoroughly done. 


242. After the records had been checked, they were fair-copied. Three 
copies were made—one for the Collector's 
record-room, one for the zgamindar and 
the third for the raiyat. All these had in previous Settlements been made from 
the working copy. Mr. Hubback suggested that it would be easier to make 
the second and third copies from the Collectorate copy, since that was free from 
corrections and the draft record was much cut about. His proposal was adopted 
when the copying of the Patna records began, and the landlords’ and raiyats’ 
copies were made from the fair copy prepared for the Collectorate. 


243. Formerly four men had becn employed to compare the fair-copied 
record, of whom one took the draft 
record, and the others the Collector’s, 
landlords’ and raiyats’ fair copies. It was assumed that under the new system 
of copying any mistake occurring in the Collector’s copy would be repeated 
in the landlord’s and raiyat’s copy: and comparison was now done by two men 
only, of whom one took the raiyat’s copy and the other the draft record. The 
change was at first unpopular because it reduced the number of comparers. 
There was so great a demand at that time for any sort of muhbarrir that 
nobcdy can have suffered by the reduction of comparing staff ; but the compar- 
ing work had apparently been more popular than other branches of work in 
the Vernacular office. It was difficult at first to make the comparers correct 
mistakes in all three copies, a necessity which they scemed particularly to 
dislike. There can be no doubt that the change was a needed reform in 
procedure; and by the second season the comparing staff made all neccessary 
corrections asa matter of course. A check on the comparing work was the 
recomparison (Jala), by which ten per cent. of the records were again compared. 


244. The work of the Vernacular Office was supervised at every stage by 
specially sclected Assistant Settlement Officers. This is dull work, performed 
at a senson of the year when muharrirs must find it difficult to do such work 
at all; and the extra supervision undoubtedly produced amore perfect record 
for final publication. Much of the credit for the good work in the Vernacular 
Office is due to Babu Surendra Nath Banarji, Assistant Scttloment Officer. 


Proport'on of objections allowed. 


Fair-copying (safas). 


Comparison (mogina) —recomparison, (Sala). 
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245, Final publication of the record, like draft publication, was done by 


kanungos in the villages. 


The following 


Bibel papnestree: statement shows the progress of the 
work :— 
Attested. | Finally published. 
Season. ‘i " 
: rea. F rea, 
Villages. Square miles. Villages. Square miles, 
1808-09 880 817 141 74 
1909-10 1,623 1,121 848 731 
1910-12 i eas 1,88 1,135 
1911-12 eee ooo eve 6 8 
Total 8603 | 1,988 2,503 | 1,938 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CASE WORK UNDER SECTIONS 105, 106 AND 40 OF THE 
BENGAL TENANCY ACT. 


246. Under. section 105 of the Tenancy Act the landlord or tenant may 


Rent settlement under section 106. 


settlement of fair rents. 


apply within two months of the final 
publication of the record-of-rights, 
Applications were made in respect of 4,254 holdings, 


for 


388 applications were rejected; three hundred were withdrawn, and in 
209 cases existing rent was settled as fair. or eleven holdings, rents origi- 
nally Rs. 323 were reduced by Rs. 104; and a total of Rs. 818 was settled for 
450 acres, included in 93 holdings, which had not yet been assessed to rent. 


For the rest rents amountin 
Rs, 6,382 or by 7:37 per cent. 


g originally to Rs. 72,956 were enhanced by 


The following statement shews the.results of these cases by thanas :— 


Now settiaments of rent 
for land formerly not 
assessed, 


Thens, 


Patna City 
Phulwari 
Masaarhi 
Dinapore 
Manor 
Bikram 
Fatuhs 
Barh 
Mokamah 
Bihar 
Hilsa 
Jslampur 
Total 


| 


Namber of applications. 


| 


w 
wom Fee 


hdraws. 


E | 3 
i| 3 
a) ei. 
a" | * 
8 
s| 3/13 
13; 25! 7 
6| 19| 6 
ee ee 
9) YW) 1 
27 8 
15; 1)... 
i.) 12 | 16 
86; 101 | 44 
a 
0; 8 
16) 


SE eee 


4266 | 688 | 209 | 93 | 450 | 618 | 3,268 | 72,056 


Bents enhanoed. 
' 
.| 8 | € | slg 
gig E aa |& 
Jr]. » |» | 
Rs Rs. Rea. 
76 se eee iis 
171 118 6,047 287 
193 8 606 110 
om 97 1,507 188 
2 120 2,885 246 
21 178 922 296 
ai 435 6,318 87 
76 J 287 86,298 2,396 
280 © 751 11,601 1,000 
164 6,946 659 
78 964 87 
27 963 88 


Rents reduced. 


i ees nee nme meee 


Beduetion alowed. 


e 


| 6,8 2 | 323 | 104 


eee 
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247. Ninety per cent. of the enhancements were allowed under section 105 

read with section 30 of the Bengal Tenancy 

aa i Act, on the ground of rise in prices. 

The enhancement admissible under this head is from two to three annas in the 

ropes on rent scttled less than twenty years ago. As will be seen from the 

figures quoted enhancements allowed were small ; an officer settling a fair-rent 

has to consider other questions besides the rise in prices, and most of the cash 
rents in Patna District are already sufficiently high. 

248. Enhancements amounting to Rs. 497 were allowed on the ground of 

I increase in tbe area of the tenant’s 

ea eal | holding. The usual allowance of two 

kattaa to the bigha was made before calculating enhancements of rent on this 

ground, in view of the accuracy of this survey, as compared with that of the 

gamindar’s village officials. 7 

249. The District Judge of Patna was appointed special Judge unde? 

POE i een en re section 109A of the Bengal Tenancy 

Sa as asa Act. Of the cases under section 105, 

sixty-one went upon appeal tothe Judge. The results of the appeals, which 

may be regarded as satisfactory, were as follows :— 


| upheld... we 21 

Cases in which order of Lower Court was }motiieg aa ww. 16 
reversed ... .. O 

Cases remanded for rehearing ave vit a «=oB 
Appeals withdrawn eee oT oe «=O 

. Appeals compromised ais sas ee 


Total cee ©§=CsdL 


250. 416 suits under section 106 of the Tenancy Act were instituted, of 
Scétina abe which twenty-four were filed out of time or 
rejected before registration as being other» 
wise defective. The total is leas than one per cent. of the number of objections 
under section 103A. The explanation of the small number of cases is probably 
to be found in the fact that parties who wish to contest the validity of an entry 
in the record-of-rights frequently prefer to do so in the Civil Oourts. I discuss 
this question further in Chapter XVII , but I may observe that a Court under 
section 106 pronounces 4 mere declaration of right, and does not actually put 
the successful suitor into possession of the subject of dispute, against which 
is to be set the very great advantage enjoyed by a litigant under section 106 
of a speedy decision of his suit. 7 


Over sixty-two per cent. of the cases came from the area surveyed in the first 
— field season, and most of these cases (134) came from Barh thana. The greater 
number of the suits (130) related to possession; but the number of cases 
regarding rent payable (127) was almost as great. In 142 cases a decree was 
given in favour of the plaintiff; this represents thirty-six per cent. of the cases 
which came up for trial. 
251. Fifty-one appeals were instituted before the Special Judge from orders 
under section 106. Results of these 


Appeals f10om orders under section 106. appe als were as follows: 


: upheld PY) oce 27 

Oases in which the decision of the Lower 
wa Court was modified ... eee =14 
Appeals compromised ae ae ace we «8 
Appeals withdrawn ss as se oe «= 2 
Total ‘ee OL 


252. Commutaticn of produce-rente under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy 
eee Act was the heaviest item in the case work. 

. 7,169 cases were filed, of which 5,174, or 

over seventy-two per cent. came from the three thanas of Barb, Bihar and 
Mokamah, surveyed in the first season. 111 applications were rejected, and 
1,296 were withdrawn. The landlord who did not wish to have produce-rent 
comniuted to cash replied to the raiyat’s application under section 40, by the 
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institution of a suit for three years’ arrears of produce-rent, and so put pressure 
on the raiyat to withdraw his application. This accounts for many of the 
withdrawals. The step was a natural one for the landlords to take, because 
in most of the cases three years’ arrears of rent were due, very many raiyats 
having neglected to pay their produce-rents from the beginning of the 
settlement operations. I think it regrettable that commutation proceedings 
were so often checked in this way, but the blame for this lies on the system 
which fails to bar by a shorter period of limitation the liability for heavy 
arrears of produce-rents. 


253. The general practice of officers hearing applications under this section 
was to fix as the commuted rent the mean 
between the average cash rent paid for 
similar lands in the neighbourhood, and the average annual value of produce 
received by the landlord. The existence of the record-of-rights facilitates the 
determination of average cash-rents; but the finding of the value of produce actu- 
ally received was here, as elsewhere, a task of great difficulty, owing to the fact 
that it was usually impossible to believe in the papers produced by the landlord, 


204. I append a statement shewing average rents fixed in each sub- 
division. There were no cases from 
Patna City subdivision. 


(i)—SaDk svB-DIvISION. 


Procedure in cases under Section 40. 


Rates of rent settled on Commutation. 


Cases in which commutation was allowed. . 


Number 
Cases Cases 
Thana. 0 vejected. | withdrawn. 
Number. Area. Bents. rent 
per acre. 
1 | 3 | 8 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 
Acres. Re. Re. a 
Phulwari pa 872 i 34 388 935 9,911 10 9 
Masaurhi 507 + 67 437 8,088 18,683 6 3 
Total of subdivision ... 879 3 101 775 3,968 23,544 9 8 
(11) —DINAPORE SUB-DIVISION. 
Cases in which commutation was allowed. 
N umber Cc 
Thana. of Ante vases 
rejected. | withdrawn. Average 
cases, umber. Area. Rent. rent 
per scre. 
1 | 3 | 8 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 
; Acres. Ba. Bs. a 
Dinapore vis sas 5 4 re 1 1 16 
Maner - a 16 4 i" 12 16 145 9 1 
Bikram Sus ais 396 16 95 285 739 5162 6 15 
women e rs | eRe | PS Ee | aS eS eee 
Total of subdivision ... 417 24 95 | 298 756 5383 7 0 
(111) —BaRH SUB-DIVISION. 
Cases in which commutation was allowed. 
Number 
Thane of Cases ; Cases 
rejected. | withdrawn. erage 
aaa Number. Area. Rent. rent 
per acre. 
1 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | é | 7 | 8 
Acres. Ra. Re. a. 
Barh 7 . | 2,059 48 515 1496 2,796 16,643 5 15. 
Fatuha 150 tg 84 429 3 ,940 9 2 
Mokamah 1,023 4 147 872 4,445 $7,145 8 5 


Totalof subdivision ...| 8,232 | 52 728 | 2,452 7,670 57,728 | 9 g 
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(IV) —BIHARk SUBDIVISION. 


Cases in which commutation was allowed. 


Namber Cases Cases 
Thana. of rejected, | withdrawn. 
cases. Namber. Ares. Bent. Average rent 
eere. 

+ Acres, Rs. 6. 
Bihar 2 2,092 32 310 1,750 5,010 9 10 
Hilsa ce 474 me 53 421 1,425 9 14 
Islampur a 75 a 9 66 766 8 14 
Total of subdivi-| 2,641 33 872 2,237 7,231 9 9 


sion, 


Rents fixed on commutation are 80 high that in many cases landlords will 
find their net income increased. The only persons losing by these proceedings 
are the zamindars’ servants who frequently, under produce-rent systems, rob 
impartially their master and his tenants. If landlords had been alive to 
their true interests they would generally have applied for commutation instead 
of opposing it. It remains to be seen whether any attempt will be made 
to restore produce-rents by wilfully neglecting irrigation works, I have 
discussed this question in the third chapter of this report. 


255. An officer commuting produce-rents under the Bengal Tenancy 
Repeal Act must decide according to facts as 
th they are, and not as he may think 
hey should be. Accordingly, since cash-rents are highest in the Bihar subdivi- 
“sn we find commuted rents are high there also, although crops are actually 
a secure there than in other parts of the district. It is perhaps a testimony 
the Justice of the decisions under section 40 that nobody appears to have 
been satisfied with them. Of the 5,762 cases decided appeals were preferred 
zr 3,194 cases by landlords and in 2,313 by tenants. In 3,439 cases decisions 
of the lower courts were upheld; in 2,024 they were modified, and in 31 
they were reversed. Thirteen cases were remanded for re-hearing. 


CHAPTER XV. | 3 
THE RECORD OF PROPRIETARY RIGHTS. 
296. The drafting and attestation of the pro rietary khewat was one of the 
‘SP ropeietenc aad wie most difficult of the tasks in connection 
Baipaian sect with the preparation of the record-of-rights 
oh aina district ; and further problems arose in the attempt to reconcile 
a settlement record with the land registers maintained by the Collector. 
© record of proprietary rights itself is very complicated; and many 
oo deputed to settlement found it so difficult to understand, that I ma 
be excused if in explaining these difficulties I errin giving details whic 
are more elementary than is usually necessary in a report of this nature. 


An estate is defined in the Bengal Tenancy Act as land included under 
On the question of zaid-fibirist estates, see One entry in the general registers of 
Paragraph 147 above, revenue-paying or revenue-free lands 
maintained by the Collector. Each revenue-paying estate bears a separate 
number of the Collector’s revenue-roll, and is sometimes referred to as a 
tauzi. A proprietor is an owner of an estate or asharer in an estate. 
207. The general registers mentioned in the definition of estates are Regis- 
ters A and B of revenue-paying and 
revenue-free lands, respectively. These 
registers contain an entry for each estate; they are preserved in the 
record-room, and when a new estate is formed by partition or otherwise 
it is entered in Register A or B once for ever. The only register 
which in Patna is kept up to date is Register D, the register 
of intermediate mutations. Three such sets of registers are maintained, for 
revenue-paying, revenue-free, and zaid-fihivist estates, respectively. Names 
of proprietors are recorded in these registers ; and, as mutations are made, 
the new names are substituted for those of the old proprietors, which are 
cancelled. When the register is full, names of surviving proprietors aré 
copied into a new Register D, and a fresh start is made. 


The Collector's Registers. 
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258. Register D is maintained in Patna by villages; that is to say, there is 
ee a separate entry in the register for each 
ape Collectorete village: “village ” in which an ee occurs, This 
unit, however, is not the village of the Revenue survey. When settlement was 
made with malike in 1788 and 1789 the mauza of the kanungos’ registers 
became the unit of settlement. These mauzas were the areas for which kanun- 
gos maintained separate records for rent-collections ; and each stood apparently, 
or the charge of a single patwari. This mauza was sometimes identical with 
the milkiat, but was not necessarily so. Under section 27 of Regulation 
VIII of 1793, in asingle milkiat held in pattidari possession, a number of 
separate estates ought to have been constituted, and each pattidar should 
have become the sole proprietor of his patti. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the practice followed was to make settlement with the 
maliks in & mauza, or with 80 many of them as came forward, and 
within this mauza discrimination was not made between milkiats. When 
a number of co-sharers were thus joined in settlement they held ex hypothest 
in equal common tenancy, since if they held in severalty, they should 
have obtained settlement independently under section 27 of the Regulation. 
So far was Regulation VIII from recognising their right to hold in severalty 
that the twenty-third section required them to appoint a common manager. The 
Special Commissioner’s report of December 1793 on this district is not very 
hopeful regarding the working of section 23, which remained a dead letter and 
was repealed in 1805. The utter failure of this section is probably due to the 
fact that the Collectors had found it impracticable to carry out the instructions 
which had been subsequently embodied in the twenty-seventh section of the 
Regulation. 

The mauza of the Collector’s registers was thus from the first an arbitrary 
unit, not representing in most cases anything like what we ordinarily 
understand by the word “village.” From the first also the adoption of this 
anit involved the fallacy, which is so tenacious of life in these Provinces, that 
estates ranking under a single entry in the Collector’s register are, or ought 
to be, held in equal common tenancy, and that there is something almost 
immoral in an arrangement by which they are held in severalty. 


259. If the land revenue payable for an estate falls into arrears the 
: ‘eant estate is sold by the Collector to: the 
i a tals highest bidder. Estates are nearly 
always owned bya large number of co-sharers ; and a co-sharer may open 
a separate account in the Collector’s registers for his recorded interest. 
When he has a separate account he may pay revenue separately for that 
account ; and in that case the effect of default in payment of revenue on 
the part of the other co-sharers is that the balance of the estate will be 
e up for sale apart from the separate account ; though the share represented 
y the separate account will be also put up for sale, if the amount realised 
by the sale of the rest of the estate is not sufficient tocover the arrears of 
revenue due. If the whole of the land of an estate which lies in a single village 
is held by one group of co-sharers, they can open a separate account for a 
sixteen-annas share in that village, and to this extent obtain recognition in 
Register D of pattidari possession. Otherwise nothing in the record of separate 
accounts in the Collectorate distinguishes between estates held in severalty and 
those held in equal common tenancy. 


260. An estate may be partitioned by the Collector among the co-sharers, 
in which case a number of new 
“estates’’ are created, each bearing a 
separate fauzs number, and each henceforth quite unaffccted by any default 
in payment of revenue on the part of any of the others. An estate may be also 
partitioned by the Civil Court. In this case the proprictary right of each 
co-sharer is limited to the area allottcd to him in the partition; but the whole 
estate continues to bear a single numberon the Collectorate revenue-roll, 
and is liable to sale for default in payment of revenuc by any of its 
Proprietors. Each separate share so partitioned is commonly called a 
takhia or patti; and the estate is a single ¢auzt held by its proprietors 
in severalty, or in paftidari possession.* Partitions by private arrangement 


Estates held in séveralty. (Pattidari possession.) 


® TI thas use the term “ estate held in severalty,”’ to describe the estate waich consists of an aggregation of pattie, 
_ Yaaking unders single entry in the Cyllector’s register. In tie ordinary use of the word estate (aa distinct 
from its use in the Tensacy Act) cach s2parate patti is anestate held in geveralty. 
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among co-sharers are commoner in Patna District than partitions made 
by the Civil Court. In an estate so partitioned, as in anestate partitioned 
by the Civil Court, each co-sharer is entitled to collect rent only from 
the tenants included in his own patti, though the whole estate is ultimately 
liable to sale for arrears of revenue. Some estates have never, strictly 
speaking, been partitioned at all, but have been from the first an 
aggregation of patties held in severalty by a number of co-sharers. 


261. Under the Land Registration Act (Act VIL of 1876) every co- 
Specification of Interest under Land Registra- Sharer in an estate is bound to record his 
tion Act. name and extent of interest in the 
Collector’s registers. The extent of interest is ordinarily expressed as a 
share of the whole estate; sometimes different shares are recorded in 
different ‘“‘villages.”” In either case this is a wery imperfect method of 
registering a pattidari right, because the value of the patti cannot easily be 
expressed in terms of the “village,” and still less in terms of the whole 
estate. In many cases tenants possess by inheritance or purchase nothing 
more than proprietary rights over their own holdings. If they do not 
have their names registered, they are liable to fine; but if they are te 
get their names registered they must work out their petty proprietary 
right in terms of the whole mahal. They may be in danger if the share 
is too low, because officers making partitions sometimes attach undue 
value to the recorded share in the Collector’s register, though modern partition 
law makes adequate provision for estates held in severalty. 


262. In the settlement record proprietary rights are entered in the 
The Settlement khewat. khevwat, which is divided into three 
, _ parts, the first for revenue-paying 
estates, the second for revenue-free estates, and the third for tenures under 
estates. In the khewats (PartsI and II) a separate number is given to 
each “ estate’’ as defined in the Tenancy Act; that is to say, to each estate 
bearing a separate tauzi number or a separate number in the Collector’s 
register of revenue-free estates. If an estate has been partitioned privately 
or by the Civil Court the pattie bear fractional numbers. Thus if the 
tauzi bearing serial number three has been privately partitioned, its potite 
will be distinguished by the serial numbers 3, 3, 3, eto. a 


9 22 8» 
I give for illustration from the record of mauza Op an example of a 
Specimen Khewat. pattidari khewat :— 7 


Mauza Op, pargana Pilich, thana Hilsa, thana No. 140. 


) 
me Tausi Share in 
Z Name of Mahal. Name of Patti. No. Names of Proprietors. Collector’s 
é Begister D. 
a ae 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
A. D. K. 
1 | Rampur Baug, Bibi oes 11975 | Musammat Bibi Batulonnissa, wife 16 0 0 
Batulunnissa. of Syed eur aed by caste Syed | a ————— 
of mauza Musahri. 
2 | Rampur Dharni, Malik = 11976 | Malik Nazamuddin, son of Malik 16 0 0 
vazam-uddin. yu ia by caste Malik, of mauza | eee 
althana. 
3 | Uthassypur, Must. Bibi ice. 12033 | Musammat Bibi .Mariam and 8 0 0 
Mariam. usammat Hajara, daughters of 
Mohammad Gazfar Ali, by caste 
Syed, of mauza Panhar. 
- Mussammat Bibi Makbulunniesa, 8 0 0 
| wife of Syed Mohammad Ali Khan, |-——————{_____- 
by caste Syed, of mauza Pauhar. 1460 0: 
4, Rampnr Baug, Budhan | Budhan Mahto _... 12173 |} Bhojraj Mahto, urf Badhan Mahto, 
Mahto, son of Doman Mahto, by caste 211 5 
Kurmi, of mausa Op. 
ai Aklu:Mahto Pr be Aklu Mahto, son of Buluk Mahto, 110 10 
2 by caste Kurmi, of mauza Op. 
4 
—_— see Patti Mahto se ue Patti Mahto, son of Bhatu Mahto, by 015 5 
3 caste Kurmi, of mauza Op. 
4 
panei Musammat Parma ae Musammat Parma Knar, wife of 119 0 
4 Kuar. Badhan Mahto, by caste Kurmi, of 
manza Op. 


ee eh aus Musammat Jado Kuar, wife of Gyan 08s 0 
' Aalto, by caste Kurmi, of mauza 
Sultanpur. 


ET, 


_ |Government 
Area. Revenee. 


Rs. a. p. 
368 7 0 


150 O11 


S49 14 2 


17 611 


» 
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| Hausa Op, pargana Psiich, thana Hilsa, thana No. 140, dsstrsct Patna—contd. 


Name of Mahal. Name of Patti. si ag 


CS ee 
Khewa t No. 


Dharam Singh Chaudhri urf Karn 
bhaudhri, son of Chintaman 
Chaudhri, and Puran Chaudhri, 
gon of Buluk Chaudhri, by caste 
Kurmi, of mausa Op. 


Laljee Chaudhri and Bhup Narayan 018 0 
Chaudhri and Fatah vereyeu 
Chaudhri, son of Budban Chandhri 
and Dharam Singh Chaudbri urf 
Karu Chaudhri, son of Chintaman 
Chaudhri, by caste Kurmi, of 
mausa Op. 


Mobar Chaudhri, son of Khirodhar 11811 
Chaudhri, and Karu Chaudhri and 
Bika Chaudhri, son of Jitan 
Chaudhri wf Chamari, by caste 
Kurmi, of mausa Op. 


Di nd Chaudhri and Chintaman 
haudbri, son of Narain Chaudhri, 
by caste Kurmi, of mauze Op. 


Kuar Singh Chaudhri and Karn 
Chandbn, son of Kapur Chand 
Chaudhri «wef Taint Chaudhri, 
by caste Kurmi, of mausa Op. 


Shamilat Malikan Bhojraj Mahto 
urf Budhan Mabto of Khewat No. 
and Akiu Mahto of Khewat No. 
and Patti Mahto of Khewat 


oO. # 


Sbamilat Musammat Parma Kuar 
and others of Khewat No. $and 
Dharam Singh and otbers of 
Khewat No. ¢ 


Shamilat Bhojraj to urf 
Budhan Mahto of Khewat No. 
and Aklu Mahto of Khewat No. 
and Patti Mahto of Khewat No. 
and Musammat Parma Kuar an 
others of Khewat No. # and 
Mohar Chaudhri and others ef 
Khewat No. 4 and Dip Chand 
Chaudhri and others of Khewat 
No. ¢and Kuar Singh Chaudbri 
and others of Khewat No. 3. 


Shamilat Mobar Chandbri and 
others of Khewat Wo. and 
Dipan Chaudhri and others of 
Khewat No. $ and Kuar Bingh 
ae aaa and others of Khewat 

o. 4. 


Shamilat Dip Chand Chaudhri and 
others of Khewat No. $¢ and Kuar 
Singh Chaudhri and others of 
Khewat No. ¢. 


Shamilat Bhojrsj Mshto  erf 
Budhan Mabto of Khewat No. 
end Akliu Mahto of Khewat No. 
and Patti Mahto of Khewat No. 


ae tH 


Singh Chaudhri and others 
Khewat No. 4 


The khatians of tenants who pay rent to each group of co-sharers are 
ranged under these pattidart phewatein order. The endlords of each raiyat 
are those who are named in the khewat under which the holding is recorded, 
and nobody else has a right to collect rent in respect of such holdings. It may 
thus happen that a man may be recorded in the Collector’s register as holding s 
share in an estate and yet possess nothing at all. 
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263. When khewat writing began Inspectors took Pgs ac Nene gd Col- 

mere wt lector’s register D., which served as draft 

, Perse oe enete nae khewats. These were useful as a guide 

to enable the Inspector to find the landlords of an estate. The shares had given - 
_ a total of sixteen annas, and the only purpose which the expressed shares served, 

except in estates held in equal common tenancy, was to ensure that no co-sharer 

was omitted. The industry of co-sharers has too often been misapplicd in 


' 


carrying the calculation of shares to absurd lengths. 
The notation most commonly used is :—~ 


20 Balatis = 1 Bal. 

20 Bals = 1 Tilwasi. 
20 Tilwasis == 1 Til. 

20 Tils = 1 Reori. 
20 Reoris = 1] Fauri. 
20 Fauris = 1 Bauri. 
20 Bauris = 1 Kauri. 
20 Kauris = 1 Dam. 
20 Dams = ] Anna. 
16 Annas = 1 Rupee. 


Sixteen annas thus contain 8,192,000,000,000 balatis. I may quote an 
example of shares carried out to tiny fractions in the estate bearing tauzi 
number 6789, in mauza Rupaspur, paying revenue of Rs. 10-8-0, of which 
two shares are as follows :— 


A. D. K. B. F. BR. T. To. Bt. Balati. 
Ram Kanai Singh... 0 2 10 3.19 15 19 12 19... 
Dharam Lal Singh... 1 2 7 9 16 I8 3 17 12 19 


In Tauzi number 1054 in Gopalpur some sharers are :—= 


A. D. K. B. FE. 
Ram Narain Singh ..0 0 90 5 9 
Manbodh Singh ~~ 9 0 0 56 8 
Ram Prasad Singh OO 0 0 O 18: 


These last shares, though not carried to such lengths in, calculation 
as many are, represent a very smallarea. The ares of the estate is forty-eight 
acres, and theshares of Ram Narain Singh and Manbodh Singh represent each 
nine square yards, while that of Ram Prasai Singh stands fora little over ten 
square feet, Very many similar cases could be quoted. I have already referred 
to this matter in paragraph 231. An attempt was made in the recess of 1910 to 
lessen unnecessary clerical labour by ceasing to record fractions after they failed 
to represent anything at all. If the settlement record professes to record 
nothing but facts there is excuse for declining to record fractions in such detail as 
in Rupaspur, where the last fraction stands for one five-thousand-millionth 
part of an anna as revenue. It is perhaps to be regretted that this question 
was dropped without further discussion. 


- 264. Much time which might have been more profitably employed was wasted 

Ra ndmont of cares: in manipulating these ridiculously small 

shares to fit each person’s claim and give 

a total of sixteen annas. The time was wasted, because the shares 
in reality are often nothing more than mere symbols to represent the property of 
the co-sharer who holds them. Ifa man is recorded as possessing a two-annas 
share in Mozahidpur this frequently does not mean that he possesses one-eighth 
of Mozahidpur : it means that he has inherited or purchased certain land in 
Mozahidpur which at some prehistoric partition was allotted to a person who 
held one-eighth of the mahal, or that he has obtained such a proportion 
of the nominal share of a proprietor. So far asI can ascertain, if in 1789 eight 
maliks amalgamated their milkiats in a mauza and took settlement, the pro- 
perty held by each of those maliks in 1789 is at the present day quoted as repre 
senting a two-annas share in the mauza. When I have tried to find out what 
is meant by the nominal share for which a pattidar is recorded in the Collector’s 
registers I have frequently found that nobody knew what the share stood for. 
They would say : “ This is ¢he one anna four pies share,” but it would hardly 
ever represent one-twelfth of the gross assets of the estate, though occasionally 
the holder of the share paid one-twelfth of the revenue. But the nominal shares 
have often departed so far from actual facts that they do not represent 
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even the share of revenue paid by their holders. A parallel instance on the large 
seale which will illustrate my meaning as regar.s assets is that of the Tikari Ka, 
of which the two divisions are known respectively as the nine-annas and sevens 
annas share, though their proportionate assets may vary in different degrees. There 
would be little to question in the manner of recording assets in the Collec- 
tor’s registers, if it were recognized that the nominal shares there 
recorded are often mere titles of estates in the same sense as “ seven annas ”’ is & 
mere title of a portion of the original estats of Mitarjit Singh. What is 
open to question is the tendency to assume that these ‘symbols’ represent the 
actual shareof the total assots which the recorded proprietor is somchow 
entitled to hold. 


No attempt was made in the settlenent proseodings to correct nominal 
shares to make them agree with actual assets. The task was not 
impossible, but it would have been very difficu't.* The rental of each 
patti is shewn in the settlement ferijy, and if each co-sharer held a single 
patti of his own the correction of shares would be comparatively simple. A 
single co-sharer, however, frequently holds various shires in different pattis, and 
other shares in shamilat pattis, and to work out his share in terms of a whole 
mahal would be by no means an easy task. Moreover, any attempt to correct 
the nominal shares to agree with true assets would have been resented by many of 
those zamindars whose nominal share wou!d be reduced. 


The entries in the Collector’s registers thus provided draft khewats which 
were corrected as record-writing went on to agree with facts of possession. 
In estates which are held pattidari, facts of possession are to be found from the 
khatians ranged under the patti. As I have said the nominal share in the 
mauza as-& whole, which is recorded in the khewat, does not in estates held in 
severalty profess to represent the actual share in the gross assets held by any 
co-sharer. 


* In the pattidar: khewat quoted above the whole raiyati area is held on produce-rent. I have valued 
the share falling under each khewat, jirst according to the area actually held, and secondly valuing bakasht 
land at fifty per cent. over ordinary produce-rent paying land. Results, which show smaller discrepancies than . 
usual between actual assets and nominal shares, are as follows :— 


Shares expressed in annas, dams, and kaaris, Shares expressed in percentage of total assets, 
Khewat . 
ao, Rogister D, On total area held. Valuing bakashé at 60 | Register D. On total Valuing takaahé 
per cent, in-excess, area held, at bU per cent, 
in excess, 

ri A. D. K. A. D. K. A. D. K 

= 2 11 65 2 18 #16 2 16 14 160 184 1746 

4 

< 1 10 #10 1 4 5 1 6 10 095 075 080 

4 

0 1 £6 0 13 Il 0 13 17 0.17 012 043 

4 

~ 2 7 0 2 11 9 2 12 10 147 161 164 

4 

4 

= 8 15 7 $8 10 9 3 7 #0 236 220 209 
' 4 

" 1 13 11 1 13 17 1 15 19 105 106 113 
- 4 Lal 

= 1 13 11 1 14 8 1 16 15 106 "108 "115 

4 

= 1 13 ill 1 13 #6 1 12 16 105 104 108 
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965. After the field season a statement was prepared showing the estates 
in each village, and the area under 
each estate, of land paying cash and 
produce-rent, of rent-free land and of uncultivated areas. This statement, (& new 
Register C), was made over to the Collector with the Zauzi Index, which shews 
in what villages is to be found each estate borne on the Collectorate revenue-roll. 


966. The Collector has thus a more perfect record than existed before 

of the assets of each estate. The work 
of bringing the land-registers up to 
date in the light of facts recorded in the settlement khewats was taken 
up after final publication of the record-of-rights. A special staff was 
employed by the Collector for this purpose, whose business was to endeavs 
our to find assets of estates which could not be found during the Settlement 
proceedings, and to correct the registers under the Land Registration Act. 


967, For one hundred and twenty-four estates no land was found in the 
Settlement proceedings. These are nearly 
all estates lying within Municipal limits 
for which no record-of-rights has been prepared. Enquiry regarding these 
“ missing tauzis” is not yet completed. | : 
968. For making mutations in the Collector’s land — (Register 
D), it was assumed that the entry in 
Pane eee» the khewat was correct, and notice was 
issued upon proprietors. in the following form, (mutatis mutandis) :— 
‘On comparison of the entries in the Settlemant Khewat with Collectorate Register 
D itis found that the entries in respect ofthe names or shares (or both) of Palak Singh 
(marked with red pencil in A form), in the two sets of papers do not agree ; and, as the 
entries in the khewat are presumably correct under section 103 B (Bengal Tenancy Act), issue 
notices under section 28 to the persons concerned, saying that unless they appear and show 
good and valid cause to the contrary on July 15¢h 1913, Register D will be corrected 
and written up in accordance with the entries in the kh:wat; and also call upon the 
pest ae who have not registered or who have acquired som2thing more than they are regis- 
red for, to show cause on the same date, why they should nwt be fined Rs. 5, under section 
65 of the Land Registration Act, for negleeting to apply for gorrection of share (as required 
by section 42 of the Act).” 
In the case quoted the recorded shares differed; if a name was not 
entered at all in the Collector's register the form was adaptei according- 
. Palak Singh held Khewat No. $ in mauza Bhadaria in Bikram thana, 
Recorded shares were :— 


Register C and Tuuss index. 


Correction of land registers. 


Missing tauzis. 


A. D. K. B. F. 
In Register D ane 3 1 3 6 13 
In Khewat wale see 1613 6 0 
This procedure serves its purpose where 4 proprietor is discovered in 
the khewat who has not obtained mutation of his name in the Collector’s 
register. For the rectification of entry of shares in estates held in severalty 
the procedure is more open to question; because in such cases the entry 
of nominal shares is superfluous, as has been explained above. 


269. The question of correction of areas of estates in the Collector's 
registers is __ still under discussion. 
Mr. Murphy has dealt with this matter in 
his report on the Bhagalpur operations, and all that he says there applies 
with equal force to Patna. An accurate detailed survey of the district has 
now been made for the first time; and no object can be gained by retaining 
the old incorrect record of areas. I do not think that there is any ground 
for the apprehension that land revenue may be endangered. Zamindars, 
whose tauzie were created in 1788, are precluded by their kabuliyats from 
claiming any reduction of revenue if the area to which they are entitled 
is less than that for which they have engaged. They are not likely to 
raise the question, since by these kabuliyats their revenue is liable to 
enhancement on account of increase in cost of administration. In the 
Decennial Settlement zamindars merely took settlement of ‘ villages’; and 
the actual area of the ‘ villages ’ with their appurtenances, approximately ascer- 
tained in 1842, is now given with complete accuracy for the first time. 
The areas in the Collector’s registers ought to be correct. In revenue 


Correction of areas in registers. 
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sales in particular, a purchaser is legally required to be wary on his own 
account; but when an estate is advertised for sale by Government, the area 
specified ought to be that of which the successful bidder may reasonably expect 
to obtain possession. 


270. It is obviously desirable to have some system of registration under 
Inadequacy of present law of Land Registra- which rights of pattidars in estates 
tion. held in severalty can be adequately 
described. No radical changes in the law are necded tomake this possible. 
In the first place, the unit of the registers may be the village of 
the record-of-rights. The settlement khewats contain all the facts needed 
for as complete registration as is possible without continuous maintenance 
of the record-of-rights. In estates held in severalty specification of shares 
in the mahal is at best useless, and is frequently mischievous. Ins uch cases 
shares could be omitted altogether, and if the form of the khewats is ever 
adopted for the registers the specification of interest in the mahal* should 
be cut out. Partition law is clear on the subject; but it seems hope- 
less to expect that officers concerned will ever realise that a person who is 
recorded for a two-annas share in an estate held in severalty is entitled 
to hold what he possesses, neither more nor less. The idea will remain that 
he is somehow or other entitled to one-eighth of the gross assets of the 
estate, so long as he is recorded for such a share in the Registers. 


EEE ques CEG 


CHAPTER XVI. 
EXPENDITURE AND RECOVERY OF COST. 


| 271. The following statement shows 
Pave ert eee the cost of each stage of the operations, 
caleulated on an area of 1,938 square miles :— 


Braachiof work. Grom expenditnts. | Cet rate par 

Re. Bs 
Traverse Surveyt es sus oss ee as 94,239 48°63 
Cadastral Survey “es bes aie ae ee 1,63,106 79°00 
1 Record-writing . YT) “pee eee eee eee 1,836,874 70 62 
Preparation of records for attestation ... on e ae 1,61,264 . 88°21 
Attestation and draft publication ove wee ese Sis 3,26,768 117:00 
Objections under section 106A @. eee ” , 48,019 24°77 
Vernacular office work eco eee a] ee 1,99,434 103°90 
Sections 106-106 work evo «a0 eee | 50,389 26:00 
‘Commutation of producesrents ove ose si dee 28,601 14°76 
Compatation and recovery of costs ees sae 89,001 -: $013 
“Miscellaneous eee eco . ove ete ese eee 9,298 4°80 

Total are 11,46,993 691'80 . 

Reproduction of village maps for distribution  .m - iss a 49,385 25°50 
Cost of up-keep of boundary marks =... aes — ier 9,500 4:90 
Granpd ToTaL re 12,05,878 622°20 


272. Receipts are Rs. 1,08,800, so that the net cost is Rs. 10,97,578, or 
a ere fe at Rs. 566°34 per square mile. Com- 

porta apres eee pared with other districts of Bihar the 

® Column 6 in the khewat quoted in 262. 

+ Net cost, alter deduction of Ba. G40, mwcrllancoas reoeizhe, 


_——eee, 
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cost is heavy. Excluding final map reproduction the cost in other districts 
has been as follows per square mile :— 
Net cest. 


Distriet. BReeeipte. 


Garvey. | Settlement. 


Ee a. Pp. Bs «8. p. Es. a. Pp. Es. @& Pp. 


Champaran .. | 140 0 O| 14811 0; 80 9 O} 256 3 O 
Saran... . | 217 7 O| 288 9 O| 62 8 Of; 43813 O 
Muzaffarpur .» | 16216 O|] 211 56 O| 27 8 O| 347 1 0 
Darbhanga . | 286 2 Of 254 0 O; 6112 O| 428 6 O 
Purnes .. | 188 2 0] 19310 0} 71 O Oj} 305 12 O 
North Bhagalpur ... | 175 3 0} 197 1 0} 64 4 Of} 308 O O 
North Monghyr ..,| 185 13 0} 262 2 0} 34 8 0O| 613 7 O 
South Bhagalpur ... | 199 16 0} 216 0 0; 51 7 O| 358 8 O 
South Monghyr ...| 207 8 0] 20310 0/| 4912 0j| 361 6 O 


a ee ae ee ee a ee SR ae ro a RNS Seer e 
Nora.—In districts surveyed before South Monghyr cost of supervision of khanapauri is included ander the head of “‘Sottiement,”’ 


273. The higher cost in Patna is to be attributed to several causes, of 
which the chief are :— 


Causes of high cost rate in Patna. 


(1) minute subdivision of fields ; 

(2) excessive subdivision of proprietary rights ; | 

(3) the extreme difficulty of attestation on account of numerous and 
complicated disputes regarding rent and status ; 

(4) the cost of additional work on irrigation records and produce-rent 
records (fard-rewaj-bhaolt) ; 

(5) extra charges for supervision necessitated by the difficulties of 
the work; and 

(6) increased cost of establishment due to rise in prices of food. 


274. The great amount of work to be done in so small an area gave op- 
_ portunities for concentration of energies 
Lightness of cost in proportion to population Which made for economical working: and 
and mufassal assets. , ° , 
in proportion to the work accomplished the 
cost is light. As I have observed in paragraph 227 the number of plots does 
not in itself afford an index to the amount of work to be done. The incidence 
of population taken alone probably does not give such an index either: though 
in Patna, South Monghyr and South Bhagalpur, the incidence of gross cost will 
be found to be almost exactly twelve annas per head of the total population. 
In proportion to gross mufassal assets the Patna operations are cheaper thar 
any that have yet been completed in this Province, since the amount which was 
recovered from landlords is very slightly over one anna in the rupee on their 
annual rental as valued for purposes of road-cess.* The cost to tenants was at 
about three pice in the rupee on rental, little more than their annual payments 
for road and public-works cesses. 


275. One-fourth of the cost was borne by Government, and the balance 
was recovered from landlords and tenants, 


pee landlords paying five and three-quarter and 
tenants four and a quarter annas per acre. The total demand was thus :— | 
Assessees. Demand. 
7 6. 
Landlords sae 154,342 520,975 
Occupiers _ 565,019 3,07,534 
Total - 719,361 8,28,509 


This amount was recovered almost entirely by voluntary payments, only 
4,504 certificates being issued on landlords, and 2,940 on tenants for the sum 
of Rs. 24,129 and Rs. 1,328, respectively. 


® The road-cess valuation of the whole district is Be, 80,365,708. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


EFFECT OF THE SETTLEMENT PROCEEDINGS. 


276. Patna has the reputation of being exceptionally litigious among 
the districts of Bihar. This is partly 
due to the subdivision of all classes 
of rights in land, and is so far inevitable; but the district is also known for 
a tendency to use the procedure of Civil and Criminal Courts merely as a 
means of intimidation or injury. An allegation of this sort is, of course, 
& common defence to a criminal charge, just as the allegation of previous 
payment is a common defence to a rent suit; and it is frequently difficult 
for a court to determine on which side the truth lies. The officers of 
Settlement had reason to believe that the procedure of the rent courts was 
sometimes used to injure refractory tenants during the pendency of these 
proceedings, and that in several cases in which raiyats were sued for arrears 
of produce-rent, the actual rent payable was a cash-rent, and the papers 
on which the suits were brought were fabricated for the purpose. I may 
quote as an example of abuse of the Criminal Courts connected with the 
Settlement operations a curious case from Sherpur in thana Barh, where 
disputes were particularly numerous. During khanapuri fourteen of the 
principal raiyais were arrested and taken to Alipur in the 24-Parganas 
District, where a case had been instituted against them on the ground that 
they had been there employed to make bricks, and having received an 
advance for the work had absconded. There appeared to be no doubt that 
the persons accused had never been near Calcutta, andthe High Court when 
moved by them quashed the proceedings on the recommendation of the 
District Magistrate of Patna. As a result of the abuse, for purposes of mere 
persecution, of the procedure of the Small Cause Courts in the district, the 
word specially used to describe a suit in these Courts (juniari) has actually 
passed into a synonym for lawless violence. In an area where so many persons 
are prone to litigation it is desirable that there should be an authentic record- 
of-rights in land ; but it was hardly to be expected that the preparation of the 
record would allay all disputes. | 


Litigation in Patna District. 


277. The number of rent-suits instituted and the proportion of such suits 
ee contested in the district during the opera-' 
mereernt eer nanan aon tne tions and since their close is as fol- 


lows :-— 
Yaz. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. 
Number of suits. | 2,649 | 2,386 | 6,556 | 7,609 | 9,844 | 10,059 
Percentage of suits 45 44 34 $5 42 32 
contested. 


The following table shows the number of title suits instituted during the 
same period :— 


Yuan. | #1907, | 1908. | 1909. | 1910, | 19[1. | 1912. 

Suits in Courts of 197 179 174 223 206 211 
Subordinate Judges. 

841 1,184 39 9 1,292 1,166 


Suits in Courts of 871 
unsifts, 


Gia aaa 
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Many of these title-suits are to be considered as equivalent to suits under 
section 106 of the Tenancy Act. It is doubtful how far an officer trying suits 
under section 106 has power to consider questions of title; and so long as this is so, 
it is inevitable taat in a district where civil rights are complicated as in Patna, 
a large number of title-suits should follow publication of the settlement record. 
It must be rene.ubered that in a large proportion of these cases the plaintiff 
admits tue possession of the adverse party, but questions his title. I need only 
quote the very common case where a Hindu widow alienates land to her own 
relations, ostensibly for consideration and fcr necessity, and the transfer is 
questioned by the tamily of her deceased husband. 


278. Theentry of rent in the record-of-rights has been questioned in 
practicaliy every contested rent-suit since 
final publication, I learn from the 
Government Pleader of Barh that during the pendency of settlement proceed- 
ings, and shortly after their completion many suits were brought for rent at 
excessive ratcs, or for rent that had already been paid, with a view to contesting 
the validity of the entry in the record-of-rights, or to compel the raiyats to 
agree tO & compromise at variance with that entry. The respect paid to 
the record-of-rights by the Civil Courts made this, asa rule, an unsuccessful 
mode of proceeding; but this practice of contesting the entry of the 
record-of-rights by means of suits for rent at a higher rate, or on a different 
system than that recorded, is from many points of view objectionable. I think 
that the remarks of the Director of Land Records in forwarding the Final 
Report of the Bhagalpur operations apply with still greater force to Patna. 
District. In any case, if the settlement record of rent is to be contested, it 
should be contested by a regular suit. 


279. The number of rent-suits in the district has increased from 3,335 
in 1906 to 10,059 in 1912. The Subordi- 
nate Judge of the first Court at Patna, 
writing on this subject, expresses the opinion that when disputes pci 
fent are settled by the Civil Court, the number of rent-suits will be reduced. 
The Munsif of Bihar on the other hand writes as follows:— | 


* There has been a very considerable increase in the number of rent-suits, and that. 
is due to the fact that landlords can now easily prove their claims with the help of 
the record-of-rights; whereas previous to the settlement operations it was very difficult 
for them to adduce good evidence about the rates of rent, etc. This increase in rent- 
suits will, in my opinion, continue in future years, as I found in other districts where 
the settlement operations terminated jong ago.” 


Rent-suits contesting the record-of-rights. 


Ordinary reut-suits. 


These officers write from different points of view. I have no doubt that 
the rent-suits instituted merely with the object of contesting the record 
will soon decline in number, but the increase in number is permanent, so 
far as itis to be attributed to the fact that landlords have now for the 
first time an authoritative rent-roll. 


The District Judge thinks that in many cases tenants holding on produce 
rents have ceased to pay rent since settlement proceedings began, and that 
this to some extent accounts for the great increase in rent-suits. He points 
out, however, that the proportion of rent-suits contested has fallen from 
forty-five per cent. in 1907 to twenty-nine per cent. in 1913 ; and he inicrs from 
this that the Revenue and Civil Courts have between them arrived at rates 
of rent which are acceptable to all parties. 


The ordinary result of final publication of the record-of-rights is an 
increase in rent suits, because the existence of the record facilitates matters 
for a small landlord. It is obvious that where the area of a holding 1s 
definitely known, and the cash-rent is fixed, the amount of rent payable may 
be contested in one rent-suit, but cannot ordinarily be contested again. There 
is no prospect of such agrarian peace in Patna outside the area held on cash- 
rents, and it is not probable that the proportion of contested rent-suits will 
fall in the future below the present figure. The settlement oyerations have 
greatly facilitated the conducting of suits for arrears of produce-rents, because 
if the system of rent is described as danabandi in the record-of-rights, it 18 
practically useless for the raiyat to plead that he pays cash rent, or that the 
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real system of rent is batai, and that the landlord has realised his share. 
Formerly a landlord who sued for arrears of danabandi rent, when met with 
& defence’ of this kind, ran great risk of losing his suit. The danger of losing 
the suit is very slight if danabandi has been entered in the record-of-rights ; 
but the claims a are always so exaggerated, that the raiyat is bound to 
contest the suit on the questions of what crops were grown on particular lands, 
and what was the amount of the produce. So long as the jacateat system 18 
common, the proportion of contested rent-suits will be high; and the diffi- 
culty of their disposal will probably necessitate the permanent retention of a 
comparatively large judicial staff in Patna. 


280. Mr. D. Weston, Magistrate of Patna, observed in cia that _ 

D effect of the Settlement proceedings has 

eaiaciaearaies been greatly to reduce the number of 
criminal cases relating to land, 


The effect has been particularly marked in Barh, where the number of 
cases under sections 144 and 145 of the Criminal Procedure Code were as 
follows :— 


‘Year .. we | 1004 1905 1906 1907 1908 | 19°9 1910 1911 | 1913 
irene qGeSqpGeneeD | OTE | ee | Dees! EE EE qe | EE | CE | OE 
Canes ... woe | = 209 99 60 77 | 158 | 95 36 18 | 18 


281. The District Judge writes as follows on the use of the settlement 
Use of the recerd-of-rights by Civil and Yecords in Civil suits -— 
Criminal Courts. 


 T have found the Settlement record of immense valuo in deciding the question of 
title to land. I do not say that the decisions have always been correct; in fact, there 
was too much interference with the khanapuri officers’ deo‘sions. But between the three 
officers khanapuri, attestation, and section 103A there waz in evory case material of 
great walue in ascertaining the real rights of the parties. The future benefit of the 
settlement will be enormous, but I fear that many have been ruined by the senseless 
Litigation fostered by touts from the mom2nt that the Sattlemant proceelinss began. ” 


I may observe that the Bihar Landholders’ Association complained in 
1910 of the tendency of Attestation Officers tu pass the order, indraj bahal— 
* let the entry stand”—on khanapuri disputes re-opened at attestation. I 
do not think that they had fair ground for this complaint. 


- I understand that the irrigation record has been found very useful 
in the Bihar subdivision, where disputes regarding rights in water are of 
frequent occurrence. Although there is hardly a case, civil or criminal, 
concerning agrarian rights, in which the courts have not referred to and ccn- 
sidered khatians and khewats filed before them, more frequent reference 
might perhaps with advantage be made to the records themselves. The sum- 

account of the relations between landlords and tenants, which is given 
in the attestation rent-note, should be of great assistance to a Court in a 
contested rent-suit, to elucidate the entry of rent in the khatians. The re- 
cords themselves were thus consulted nine times by Civil Courts and eleven 
times by Criminal Courts in the pastyear. There is no ground for stating 
that the entries in the record are not treated by every court with the 
respect which is warranted by the care taken in their preparation; but a 
-reference to the record itself would often explain points which inthe extracts 
appear obscure. The record is often complicated and difficult to understand; 
‘but for disputes regarding landlords’ title in particular, obscure points would 
often be made plain by reference to the khewats as a whole. 


3) 

282. It will be observed that A So ‘s the record-of- 
aaa eee rights increases litigation on agra- 
anes ot serennes! ser Hitignsicn: rian uestions in oRihar districts, 
whereas in Chota Nagpur it reduces it almost to the vanishing point. 
The people of Patna District are undoubtedly more inclined to indulge in 
litigation than are the people of other parts of this Province, and the increase of 
eases is here specially marked. The explanation of the very different effects of 
final publication upon litigation is partly to be found in the salutary provision 
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which makes the entry of rent final .in Chota. Nagpur. It is also:to, be attributed 
to the comparative complexity -of agrarian 1} terests.-in: Bihar districts, and is 
so fara. inevitable -result: of. any. attentpt - to. reduce: them to, an. orderly 
system. It is-atribute to the settlement staff.that landlords’ as. whole, acsept 
. the complicated. record : of their. rights’ -as:. between thenaselyes as.correst, & 
‘that the khewats. practically never come, into question except: when -Teira 
tory tenants endeavour to “canfuse ther. issues -in  rent-suitse., _# 


It wilt be a good thing if litigation: in general’ is: ultiiately lessened, 
ind the present decrease in the number: of ‘agrarian - disputes .in which the 
Xriminal Couris are: concerned :is.a subject for congratulation. . I may. protest, 
Jowever that the benefits derived by all classes from an authoritative record 
their rights. are: hardly to:.be judged by these instances. Though, as lL 
1ave already. observed in: this: report, the peculiar conditions of Patna 
district render the rights. of a. large proportion of the tenantry somewhat 
Jess secure than they are elsewhere, the existence of: the record-of-rights gives to 
all parties considerable protection against’ wanton aggression, and ‘to the weaker 
party some security where before there was none. : 


983. One of the greatest. benefits ordinarily derived from the prepara 
Effect of publication of the record upon. the tion of the record-of-rights is the 
gomindari amla. release of landlords from thraldom to 
their amla. To some extent this has happened in Patna; but so long as 
the danabandi system prevails both landlords and tenants must remain to 
a great degree in the power of the amla who makes the appraisement.' This 
ig one of the worst evils of tho danabands system; and to this extent the 
publication of the record-of-rights must be admitted to have ‘been less gen- 
erally beneficial in Pataa than in most districts of Bihar.’ ae 


aD 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONCLUSION: | 


984. Mr. P. W. Murphy, .1.¢.8., was Séttlement Offiter of’ Patna from 
Sot:lament Officers and their covenanted ascist- October 1907 * to’ May 17th, 1909, and 
ants. -_ afterwards forthe following periods :—~ 


Oétober 17th; 1909 to April 29th’ 1910. ° 
November 9th, 1910'to.May,18th, 1912. . 


Mr. J. A. -Hubback,'1.c.8., acted as. Settlement! Ofiter in the intervals; and 
from May 1912: toDecember. Sth. of the: same.-years Mr, Hubback: thea 
‘hecame Secretary to the Board of: Revenue, and Ms: Murphy returned to the 
Bihar Settlements oo Y 4 bog. i | 
| Sixty-six Assistant Sattlement Officers were employed upon the work: for 
varying periods, of whom a complete list’ is.given in Appendix V- 
The Settlement’ Officers: in: 1909: carried ont: the: heaviest ' programmes 
-. which had yet been undertaken by the Bihar Settlement staff. . They controlled 
the: whole work at every-stage after the Traverse Survey, .and.are entitled to.adl 
the eredit for its successful completion... - — - 3 | 7 
‘Mp: i T: Cullis was in subordinate charge-of survey. and; khanapari 
in the first field season, mma: of attestation and: khanapurs’ in 1908-9; and 
-his departure for Secretariat. duty’ in 1909 was. 8. loss;to: the ;+ Bettkement 
Department. Mr: C. L. Philip: supervised survey and khanapuri in 1909-10 
with. zeal and ability. é =e 43 - ee gee ines 
985. Rai Sahib: Nilmani De, Deputy: Ootlector,. o-was:in charge. of 
, headquarters’ office; until: Oetober: 1969, 


he 


Other. officers.: né 


able’ officer - and he successLully” supervised thie- work, of: nine: Attestation 
camps in a difficult area: in’ the field. season . 12. 1909-20. . 


was’ a specially: er artalaae eS and 


f 
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In the Survey branch Mr. J. H. Murphy rendered valuable assistance 
as Professional adviser; and Mr. N. 8. McGowan deserves mention for his 
work on khanapuri in 1907-08. Practically all the Assistant Settlement 
Officers employed on the operations showed enthusiasm and developed ability : 


haps those most worthy of mention are the late Babu Khetra Bhusan 
Prasad and the following officers :-— 


Maulvi Saiyid Izhar Husain ,., oy .-» Deputy Collector. 
Maulvi Shamsuddin Hyder... 
Maulvi Abul Khair Muhammad Ishaq 
Babu Sudhansu Bhushan Mitra 
* Babn Karali Charan Ganguli ,., 
® Babu Surendra Nath Banarji; (No. II. ) 
Babu Shamsher Jang Bahadur 
Pandit Lakshm: Misra ses sak 
Babu Amar Nath Chatarji aR. . Munsif. 
286. The Directors of Land Records 
while the work was in progress were :— 
Mr. H. McPherson to July 1910 and from September 1910 to April 1913. 
Mr. J. Reid during the rains of 1910 and from April 1912. 
I am desired by the Settlement Officers to thank these officers for 
sympathetic assistance which was always freely rendered. | 


The relations of the officers of settlement with the District authorities 
were most cordial throughout the proceedings. Finally, I should mention that 
though the superior staff are reasonably entitled to credit for their work, 
they were assisted by a remarkably capable and hard-working body of amins 
and muharrirs, who made it possible to carry out successfully an undertak- 
ing of exceptional difficulty, 


33 x? 


eas 99 99 


Conclusion. 


® Now transferred to Bengal. 
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APPENDIX I. 
NOTE ON “ DAHIYAK ” BY Mr. H. T. CULLIS, 1.c.8. 


QEgoge BE Ge 


1. The following note was prepared frcm materials collected by me while employed 
on settlement in the Patna district in answer to the following interrogatory in a case under 
section 106 of the Bengal Tenancy Act :— 


_ © Please tell the Court all that you learnt about dahtak in your experience as Assistant 
Settlement Officer in Patna district.” 


2. I have in some cases drawn upon facts relating to South Monghyr and Gaya 
‘As to these, it is to be remembered that the revenue history of those districts is closely 
connected with that of Patna, and that the western portion of South Monghyr, and the districts 
of Gaya and Patna were for a considerable pericd united as a single zila. | 


3. In this area, where the diaolz eystem prevails, it is general for the landlord to take morc 
than twenty seers in the maund of the prcduce as hie share, and he shows in his yapers his pay- 
ments and receipts as divided intc— } 


(1) asal, under which term is entered the half share ; 
(2) items in excess of the asal. 
These are shown in his accounts in parallel columns :— 


Gala Asal As many columns as may be necessary 
(outturn). (half share). for items in excess of the qeal. 


This arrangement of columns will be found in farticular in the Ahasra batat, or record 
of the division of the crop ; and in the case of danabands in the lJaggtt, or record of demand, 
kept on separate slips, one for each tenant ; and also in the dhkaddha, (sometimes called ¢ert7 oF 
yasst baks), the annual statement of demands and realizations. : 


4. These additions to the asal are krcwn by various names, and the majcrity of them are 
nndoubted abwabs ; but in the Barh and Bihar subdivisions of Patna and in South Monghyr 
an item termed dahiyak occurs more frequently than any other. Indeed, as regards Barh 
and Bihar cubdivisions, it will be no exaggcration to say that where the lendlord’s papers 
show any items over and above the asal, dahktyak will be found to be one of them in 
nine cases out of ten. It is most ecmmonly reckoned at the rate of 24 seers per maund 
or, in the case of high caste tenants, 14 seers per maund, but many other rates are also found 
[see paragraph 23 Oi). It is always entered .as the principal item over and above the asa/, in 
the column next to the asal ; and a column headed Jama gala is generally added showing 
the total of asal and dahtyak, before the entry of other cesses. (see paragraph 9). Other 
abwats are frequently reckoned on this total (see paragraph 9), but on the other hand 
dahiyak is scarcely ever taken into account in calculating road cers (cee paragraph 10). I 
have not had an opportunity of going deeply into the history of the term, but it appears 
that an item under the name of dakiyak was in the ec:ghteenth century collected in the 
Benares province as the commission of the aumil or fargana renter. It is said that it was 
calculated at 124 percent. over and above the half share. 


5. It would appear at first sight from the method in which this demand is entered in the 
landlord’s papers that-it ism adwab, and it was so treated by the Settlement Department 
during the attestation season of 1908-09. It-was not until the end of that seascn that an 
unreported judgment of the High Court was produced (see paragrarh 9) in which dahijak 
was declared to be not an abwab. The information I have collected on the subject of dahiyak 
may be conveniently arranged as the evidence for and against the view that it is an abwab. 


6. The main argument 7ro .is that the landlords’ accounts: on the face of them show that 
dahiyakis an additional \imposition over and above the original rent, and therefore illegal. 
The present law of abwabs.was expounded in the .Full Bench Ruling, Radha Prasad Singh 
versus, Balkuar Koeri, I. L. R., Vol. XVII, Cal., p. 726 (1890), with reference to section 74 
of the Bengal Tenancy, Act and to the leading case on bhaolt abwabs, Chultan Mahto versus 
Tilakdhari Singh, I. L. R., Vol. XI, Cal., p..175 (1885), (Privy Council), in which it was 
held that neg is illegal (neg is in Gaya district what dahtyak is in Patna, see paragraph 15). 
In the firet-named judgment the term adwab was explained as follows: The Judges 
held in the case decided: by the Full Bench that there was no definition of ab:ads in the 
Regulations, and hence that it must be decided in each case whether any sum is or is not 
an aéwab. It is troe that there is no express definition of abwabs in the Regulations, 
Yet, as the whole demand ona tenant is frequently declared to be the ground rent and 
abwad, the latter must be that portion of the demand not included in the ground rent. This, 
too, was the meaning attached to it in 1818, one year after the passing of Regulation V of 
1812. In this year a glossary of legal terms was compiled in the East India House 
in London for the assistance of English readers of the Fifth Report, and in it abwab is 
defined as follows :—=TZhss term 1s particularly used to distinguish the taxes imposed 
subsequently to the establishment of the asal, or ortginal standard rent, in the nature of 
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addition thereto. In many places they had been consolidated with the aeal, and s new 
standard assumed as the basis of succeeding impositions. This is I think an accurate definition 
of the term abwas as found in the Regulations, and it should serve as a guide to us 
in deciding cases.’’ And Petherim, C.J., expounds the effect of the Privy Council judgment in 
Chultan Muhto versus Tilakdhari Singh as follows :—“ By this judgment T anlorstend 
the Privy Council, while affirming that of the High Court, to go beyond it, and to hold that 
under the Regulations nothing could be recovered for the occupation of land, except one 
sum which must include everything which was payable for such occupation, arrived af 
either by agresment or by some judicial determination between the parties, and that any 
contract, whether expressed or implied, to pay anything beyond that sum under any name 
whatever, for or in resp2ct of the ovcupation of the land, could not be enforced.” Having 
rezard to the manner in which itis entered in the landlord’s accounts, there is no doubt 
that dahiyak under thes? leacing authorities is an adwad within the meaning of section 74, 
Bengal Tenancy Act, and as suca illegal. 


a 


7. The typical form of Wacount is as under— 


A. B. C. 
Asal or hakimi hissa. Dahiyak. | Jama gala. 
2U seers. 24 seers. 223 seers. 
If the malik claims such cesses aS mangan nd ete Phubiees have been held to be 
abwabs), these will shown in further parallel 
ae Pee colurns. Now according to the view i te b 
Jane 1 Proper eee Mr. Justice Wilkins (see margin) A and B fall under 


the same head of account,“ Rent ” ; the differ 

enca between them is merely that of a decimal point. ‘We do not Enow what form of accountg 
was before the Court in that case ; I venture to think that it must have differed in some way 
from the ordinary form; (perhaps 1s -vas that shown at the beginning of paragraph 8 below). 
For this finding is surely a very unnatural interpretation of the ordinary form of account. 
The landlord shows in his accounts first cf all what he describes as aeal or hakimi heseae 
Now asal is the term used in the Regulasions (section 54, Regulation VIZ of 17983), to denote 
the original or legal rent, im cortradistinction to cabwabs. “ Bakimt hiesa, landlord’s share’’, 
has the same implication ; if in en ascourt containing several items the first is described ag 
“ landlord’s share ”’ and the others by various distinctive names, the inference is certainly that: 
the landlord’s share comprises all thet was originally due to the landlord, and that the 
other items are subsequent additions. After this csal or kakimt hissa, and as something separate 
from it, is entered dahiyak, and after this again the total of the as=/ and daktyak ; and how is 
this total described,—as “ total rent” or“ rent”? No; simply as“ jama gala ?—total 
amount of grain. Itis presumably unnecessary to labour the point that this term carries no 
. implication of “ rent.’”? But it may be noted that the term is used to describe the gross total 
due to the landlord, even when 1% includes road cess, or such undoubted abwabeas mangas 
or nocka. (Seo examples, paragraph 9.) : 


8. There are, however, certain features of the landlord’s papers which might be held to 


support the opposite view. In portions of the district the form of thelaggsé is said to be 
frequently as follows :-- ! : 


Jama galas ws coe —i(itétee:s 0) eB. ee 
Hakimi hissa ... ove coe §=224 seers, | 
Asal. ; Dahiyak. 
20 seers. |; 2\ seers. 


It might be agreed that this means that the Aakim: hessa is calculated as a whole of 22% 
seers before dividing it into asa/ and dahksyak, and that this amounts to an amalgamation within 
the meaning of section 54, Regulation VIII of 1793, This mode of account is, however, far 
from common ; in the portions of Patna in which I have worked I have never come across if, 
and in Monghyr I infer that it is equally rare, since it is not mentioned in a comprehensive 
note on bhaols written by J. A. Hubback, 1.0.8., Assistané Settlement Officer, Monghyr. In 
fact in the Bihar subdivision the term Aakimi hissa is used as a synonym for asal, and ig 
frequently found as the heading of the first columo under which the half share is entered. 


9. It is, however, verycommon for the landlord to strike the total (jame gala,) after the 
columns asal and daktiyak, and before entering other abwabs. The offect of this I have referred 
to above ; it does not imply that the landlord considers this jam@ gala as rent. Moreover, 


this practice is by no means universal. Sometimes the total is not strack until all the abwabe 
have beenentered. See for example— | 


Village Bahrama, thana No. 231, Sikandra. 
Landlord—-The Maharaja of Gidhour. 
Landlord’s claint th, or 224 seers in the maund.,. 
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The dhadha of 1312 shows— 


Bighas. | S.c.| Mds. 8. © 8.c.| S.c.| 8&0 | S.¢ | Mds. «& oc 
High caste raiyat 1 46 2 2 8 = we | 2 8 its ae 2 6 O 
Low ditto 8 7 0 3 20 O 81213 8|46 |210|,014| 4 0 2 


Sometimes it is struck in the middle—after some abwabs, but before others. See 
form of khasra batai given by Grierson in “Bihar Peasant Life,’ Appendix, page tt, a8 
an example of the landlords’ accounts of the Patna district [which also shows the term 
landlord’s share (hakimz hissa) as an equivalent of asa/}. 


2 

3 2 

~~ ‘3 a= 

: = # | 2 

8 *S . 2 = 

ag 5 od g Zz C7 ‘ 

- _ e ke a — oo 

é é as 3 e 3 ‘3 @3 a = = 3 
F 2 3 te 3 a a 3 5= 2 é a S 
A < & A =v e& ) oO r=] a & 
1 | 3 | 3 | 4 | 6 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 | 1 | 18 


See also the dhaddha for the year 1314—village Patamar, thana No. 227, Sikandra, 
district Monghyr, belonging to the Maharaja of Gidhour. | 


This is in the following form :— 


Amin 
Gala. Asal. | Dahiyak, Manseri. Boad cess. kbarcha. Sonari. Jams gals. 


Mids. s. | Mds. os. | Mds. 8. c.| Mds. s. c.| Mds. a: c.| Meds. 8. oc. | Mds. 8. -c. | Mds.s. c. 
187 26 93 33 5 34 7 2 14 3 2 37 8 1 97 1 7 2) 10714 6 


Nocha. Mangan bhaoli. Mangan nagdi. Kuljama. | Wasul. 
Mds. sa. C. Mds. 8. Mds. 8. Cc. Mds. 8. Cc. Mds. is. Cc. 
4 27 16 2 14 1 2 8 116 18 15 108 18 14 


The figures show the total for all raiyats paying dahiyak at 2} seers. In ex- 
planation I may quote the following from a note of Mr. J. A. Hubback, 1.¢.5, :— 
 Mansert varies, as different raiyats are exempt from that and from dahiyak. Road cess 
is gyynd of the asal, amin kharcha variable, sonart ,\;th of the asal with a few exemp- 
tions. It is noteworthy that the results up to this point are totalled and the calcu- 
lation started afresh. NVocha is supposed to be x\;th of the yama gala, but there-are 
exemptions. Mangan bhaolt is 2;th. Mangan nagdi isan abwab paid according to the 
cash rent-paying area, but being paid in grain finds a jlace here.” The total (jama gala) 
is struck after all the abwals, except nocha and mangan. It will be observed, moreover, 
that socha is not calculated on the asal alone, but at ~;th of the jama gala. This 
points to the one reason why the total is struck in the middle of the account. The 
methods in which adwabs are calculated are very elaborate ; some, instead of being 
reckoned on the asa/, are reckoned on the total of the asa/, and other abwabs. Nocha 
in particular is generally so calculated. For an example of this inthe ordinary form of 
account where the first entry of jama gala represents the total of asa/ and dakiak alone, see 
the bhaole laggit for 1302 of Mirchaman, tenant of mauza Sarthua, thanaIslampur, where 
nocka is calculated at z';nd, or 1} ceer per maund, of the total of asal and daktyak. 
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Year 1302. 


Tenant Mirchaman. 


Gala 
Asami (tenant, but the des- Arazi Asal (rent). Dahiyak. Jama gala Mangan 
cription patie actually area. Satara: ( ) (total. bhaoli. 


Mds. s. | Mds. 6. c.| Srs. c. | Mds. 8. c.{ Srs. oe. 
Dhan safaed ahs ww» | 12 bis. 16 15 8 7 8 8 3/ 8 15 ll 8 3 
Saja ... bee we | 13 bis. 4 37 2 18 8 2 8| 2 21 0 2 3 


Tenant Mirchaman—concld. 


Asami (tenant, bat the Arazi Nocha Bhadwari Mangan Bhad wari 
description of crop is (area). bbaoli. bhaoli. Sidha. Dagdi. nagdi. Jama gala. 
actually entered). 
Srs. c. Srs. c. Srs. ¢. Srs. c. | Mds. 8. oc. 
Dhan eafaed... ive 1} bis. 10 4 4 = ee 16 2 5 6 9 19 12 
Saja a .. {| 1} dis. | 3 2 1 3 ai ” - 9 27 13 


10. A significant fact in this connection is that the landlord, ev.n where he shows dahiyas 
in his papers and in some cases where he has consolidated daktyaé with the rent in his 
accounts, nevertheless continues to realize Zon os on ae eel na rp The landlord 

; is legally entitled to realize road cess at half an anna 

Becimcctons Sand Siren Reb 2x 0t 1890: per aise of his rent. When it is realized in kind 
it is commonly calculated at 10 danwas or chitaks (16 kanwas or chitaks = 1 seer) of the total 
outturn, t.e., at 1} seer per maund of the landlord’s asa/ (half share). An example will be 
found in the papers of village Patamar entered above, (paragraph 9). Examples of this 
system might be multiplied indefinitely in South Monghyr and the east and south-east of 
Patna. The inference is obvious. If the landlord is entitled to realize road cess at the rate 
of end of his rent, and the amount realized by him is z/;nd of what is described as his 
asal, the asal must be regarded as the rent. I may quote in this connection a passage from the 
judgment of the Munsif of Jamui, dated the 2nd March 1910, in rent suits 851 to 944 of 
1909 :—“ Since the passing of the Cess Act the landlords have been realizing cesses from all 
the tenants at the same rate, and that rate is said to be 10 sanwas for each maund of the 
total produce. It is also admitted that cess for bhaols lands is calculated in the same way 
as for nagdt lands, that is to say, as in nagdt holdings cess is calculated at half anna per 
rupee of the rental, so in d4ao/¢ hold ngs it is calculated at ,/,nd portion of the landlord’s 
share of the produce. Taking this mode of calculation, the amount of cess cannot be 10 
kanwas for each maund of the total produce unless it be that the landholders’ share of the 
crop is 20 seers per maund.’”’? It may be noted that in this case the landlord’s papers 
showed a consolidated rate of more than 20 seers. The Munsif held it proved that this rate 
had been arrived at by the illegal amalgamation of aJwabs. The importance of the 
argument from this system of calculating road-cess is enhanced by the fact that 
other cesses are frequently calculated, as shown above (paragraph 9), on the total of 
the asal and dahiak; it cannot ba argued therefore that the system of calculating road 
cess simply follows the ordinary practice in regard to all cesses, legal or illegal. 


11. I think that if we go to the people of the district we get the same answer as from the 
landlord’s papers, vz., that dalzyak is an abwad. It has been suggested that thcre is a general 
consciousness among both landlords and tenants that ths is a fair rate of rent, and 
that this implies that dahiyak eujoys a higher authority than the ordinary abeats, from a 
historical connection with the datzyak, the aumil’s 124 per cent, of the eighteenth century. 
The facts, however, are against this. That the raiyats generally admit that +%ths is a fair 
rate is irrelevant. Whatever dahzyck is, it is certain that impcsitions under that name have 
been generally realized for many years past, most commonly at the rate of 2} seers per 
maund, and sometimes more; in these circumstances it would be stringe if %,ths were not 
regarded as a fair rent. But that there isa generally prevalent idea that dahiyak is legiti- 
mate as derived from the old aumzl’s tithe is certainly not the case. The fact is that there is 
no common tradition as to its origin, and the very identity of the name with that of the 
aumil’s tithe has been entirely forgotten. I have questioned very many persons—landlords 
and landlords’ agents, and tenants,—as to the meaning of the term and the history of the 
cess, but not in a single instance was the aumil’s tithe referred to. 
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The following are among the derivations which were put forward :— 

(i) Deht-kag, from deh—village, and kag—right due. 
This is apparently accepted by Baden-Powell, who writes the word dak-kag, professing to 
quote, but in fact misquoting from a note of Babu Bhup Sen Singh, Government pleader of 
Gaya. (See Baden-Powell, Volume I, page 602.) 


(ii) From the root da—to give. 
(iii) From dahi—curds, a commutation for a customary payment of.curdled milk. 


(iv) It was frequently contended that it represented the p2ym2nt of the landlord on 
account of his half share of the straw. | 

The practice is that the straw, except a small quantity which is kept by the landlord’s 
amla for cutcherry use, is taken by the tenant ; it is alleced that the original custom was for 
the straw to be divided between the tenant and the landlord equally with the grain, and that 
under the systems data: nisf and bhaols nisf the landlord was strictly entitled to half the 
straw ; that he had given up his right to the straw for the tenant’s convenience and took 
daktyak in its place. I have met no evidence whatever in support of this theory. 


(v) Elsewhere, specially in the south of Bihar subdivision, it was suggested that the 
term daktyak represented compensation to the landlord on account of dryage and wastage. 
The same theory is said to prevail in Gaya. (See Statistical Account, Gaya District, 
Volume XII.) For this, too, there is no evidence. 


(vi) Grierson in “ Bihar Peasant Life,” paragraph 1198, speaking of South Monghyr, says 
the patwari “ gets 2} seers per maund, and his pay is called ahtyakt mangan.’’? As a matter 
of fact, daheyak never, so far as I am aware, goes to the patwari. 


(vii) Grierson in “ Bihar Peasant Life,’’ paragraph 1203, describes dahtek asa cess of 
14 seer per maund devoted to the expenses of village worship. 


_ _ Neither of the explanations given by Grierson has ever been put forward before me 
in Patna, but the important point is that many varying explanations of the term are given. 


(viii) The most general explanation in the Bihar subdivision is that the payment 
represents compensation to the landlord forthe expenses of keeping up the irrigation system 
For this also I have met no evidence. 


When 60 many explanations are current, I fail to see how it can be seriously contended 
that it is gen2rally understood that datiyak represents the old aumnil’s tithe, 


12. The phrase dahiyak mangan quoted by Grierson is also significant. Although I have 
not personally found it employed in the sense he assigns to it, viz., patwari’s due, yet the 
phrase itself undoubtedly is in general use. Indeed in the Bihar subdivision itis the 
common term among the raiyats for payments over and above the asa/, for the expression 
abwab was generally unknown to the tenants before the coming of the Settlement Depart- 
ment. Mangan is undoubtedly and admittedly an abwad,and the constant association 
of the two terms is significant. Indeed I believe that the combination represents the two 
standard types of abead,—those which go direct to the landlord’s pocket, and those which 
are perquisites of the am/a. 


13. Prior to the exhumation of Wilkins J.’3 judgment in 1909, dakiyak appears to have 
been commonly regarded as an abwad by the courts of the District. Babu Rajkishor, Rai 
Bahadur, the Munsif of Bihar, in a letter to the District Judge on the bdbhkaolé system 
dated 8th December 1908, uses the words “dakiyak, which is an illegal abwad.’”’ In village 
Hussaina, thana Mokamabh, an order of the Deputy Collector, dated 1897, in a revenue 
proceeding held daktyak to be an abwad, 


14, The works of reference dealing with the rent system of these districts treat dakiyak 
as an undoubted abwad, (see Statistical Account, Patna, Volume XI, page 127) :— “ The 
different abwabs that are usually paid as a matter of course by the cultivator are described in 
the Statistical Account of Gaya District. Of these the most common are mansert, dahiyak, salams, 
and fikt, taken by the landlord.’’ The Statistical Account of Gaya, Volume XII, pages 70 to 
72, includes dahiyak in a list of abwabs or customary cesses. See also Baden-Powell’s Land 
Systems of British India, Volume I (Book II, Chapter IV, page 605). After quoting Babu 
Bhup Sen Singh’s note (see paragraph 15 below), the author says :—‘ The writer goes on to 
describe how the landlord exacts several cesses (here called Aadub), which include the dah-haq,* 

2. = fies which is an extra tenth, (4 seers in the maund), 

igang Bnep PemiPine peters Tee eohee besides pansera, (+ seer), nocka and others.”? As 

to the term habud used by Babu Bhup Sen Singh, 

Baden-Powell considers it as equivalent to abas, Volume I (Book II, Chapter 1), page 419, 

section 14—“ The cesses were called szwaz (lit., extra, besides) or abwad (plural of Jad, the 
heads or subjects of taxation). Sometimes the Arabic term habud, (plural of 4ab) is used.’ 


15, Inthe caseChultan Mahto versus Tilakdhart Singh, (1.L.R., XVII, Cal. 726), acess 
named neg was held to be an illegal alwab. There is abundant evidence to.prove that eq is 
merely dahtyak under another name ;—that neg and dahtyak are alternative descriptions on 
the same thing. In Patnathe name dahzyak is almost universal, in Gaya neg prevails ; and 
the two terms meet on the border between the two districts. The evidence as to the 
identity of neg and daktyak may be summarized as follows :— 
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(i) Extract from Reportof Babu Bhup Sen Singh, 8.a., B.t., Government Pleader,. 
Gaya, on the Bengal Tenancy Bill, dated the 13th July 158% (Babu Bhup Sen Singh uses 
the two terms as synonyms)— 


“ The landlord’s share is then calculated on the quantity left after the chuéis has been 
deducted. The total quantity thus left is then equally divided,—to the one-half is added, 
what under the name of dahtyak, neg, orhabub is called the dhowwl: pattak which, as already 
stated, is different in different places and with different classes of raiyats. But go far as I 
have been able to ascertain from records of rent suits.and from my own personal knowledge 
of my own estates, as well as from other zamindars and the raiyats, this da/iyaké is in no case 
less than 1} seer or more than 4 seers per maund calculated on the other half.” 


(ii) In the south of Patna, on asking the question, “‘ What is daksyak,” ‘I have more 
than once had the answer : “ It is same as xeg.”? (At Camps Panditpur and Rajeir.) 


_ (ii) In the village papers of mauza Sarthua, Revenue Survey No. 274, thana Islampur, 
in the south of Patna, the terms neg and dahkty1& are used indiscriminately. See, ¢.g., extract 
bélow from the dhaols laggtts of the year 1302— 


(Zenont) Mirchaman. 


Gala (gross cuttura. | Asal (rent.) | Dahiyak. 


Jama gala (landlord’s 
share). 


Mds. Mds. 8. Seers.  Mds. B. 
Dhan safaed se: 13 6 20 6} 6 263 


(Tenant) Ganga Prasad Tewars. 


Gala (gross outturn). | Asal (rent). | Neg. | Jama bi ee 
Mds. 5. Més. 5 Sre.  C. Mds. 8. © 
Dhan safaed ae 6 30 8 16 3 6 3 18 & 


Neg and dahiak are entered in precisely the same way, and are alike calculated ag 
1 scer per maund of the asal. | 


_ (iv) The term neg is in Patna district more commonly applied to the patwaris’ 
perquisite. The term is also so explained inthe case of fadha Prasad Singh versus Balkuar 
Koert, a Shahabad case. But in Gaya eg is more frequently used as meaning the landlord’s 
due, and in this sense is indistinguishable from daheyak, See Babu Bhup Sen Singh’s note 
quoted above, and the account of neg given by Mr. Ogilvy, Manager of the Tikari Raj 
Estate, in a report of 1890 quoted at page 76 of Mr. Grierson’s “ Notes on Gaya.” After 
describing the process of bafat, Mr. Ozilvy says : “ Finally the concession to the landlord 
under the name of neg at the rate of, on the average, 14 seer per maund to (stc) each higher 
class and 2} seersto each lower class tenant, are (ste) deducted from the tenant’s heap, 
and given over to the proprietor’s heap. These rates differ in each village ; there are often 
3 or 4 classes, the yeth raiyats or headmen being the most favoured, the lower castes the 
least.”? This description would apply word for word to dahiyak. And it isin this sense that 
the term is used in the case Chu/tan Mahto versus Ttlakdhart Singh. It is described 
in the judgment of the High Court, I.L. R., Vol. XI, Cal., p. 176, as“ neg, or the land 
lord’s due of 1 seer 4 chitaks per maund.” It is also referred to by the District Judge in 
the first appeal, as “ zeg or landlord’s due.” (Judgment printed in Babu Bhup Sen Singh’s 
note above quoted, paragraph 37.) 


16. It appears to me that it is impossible to draw any distinction between eg in this 
sense and dalzyak. They are both cesses taken by the landlord, and are consequently 
shown inthe papers as the first addition to the asal before the other abwabs. This 
is shown as regards neg not only from the Sarthua papers, but from the Judgment in 
Chultan Mahto versus Titlakdhart Singh, and from Babu Bhup Sen Singh’s note above 
quotcd. The two most common rates of datiak in Patna are 1} seer and 2} seers, for 
high class and low class tenants, respectively, and so of eg in Gaya (see Mr. Ogilvy’s note 
quoted above). It appears to me that there isno principle onwhich the two cesses can be 
differentiated. The Sarthua landlord cannot come into Court and claim to recover against 
Ganga Prasal Tewari what he has entered in his ace. unts as neg. How can he be privileged 
as regards the same item calculated at the same rate in the case of Mirchaman simply 
because it is entered under the name daktyak ? 
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17. It may be asked if the thing is the same, how is the difference of name to be accounted 
for ? The answer is I think that no explanation is needed : variation from district to district 
in the names of the common objects of agricultural life and the common incidents of agrioul- 
tural tenures is a well-established phenomenon in Bihar. As a suggestion, however, it may 
be noted that dahktyak is a Muhammadan term and that Patna has always been under stronger 
Muhammadan influence than Gaya. Not only was Patna itself the centre of the revenue 
sdministration, but Muhammadan families were spread throughout the district, and Muham- 
madan influence is evident in many directions. On the other hand, Gaya is an essentiall 
Hindu district ; and it is natural that the word neg, which according to Fallon is a pure Hindi 
word meaning “ custom, usage,” should have persisted there, 


18. I understand that in the west of Patna district the place of dakiyak is taken by a 
similar abwab of 2} seers per maund, known as kharcha. The two cbwabs meet on a line ron- 
ning south from Bankipore, and are there treated as interchangeable terms in zamindari 
accounts, the 24 seers being in some years called daktyak and in others kharcha by the same 

landlords. It may be noted in this connection that in village Sarthua, thana Islampur, above 
referred to, the papers of 1306 show dahiyak or neg as replaced by kharcha—at a higher rate. 


19. On the other hand, there are certain judgments in which dahtyaé has been declared not 
to be an abwab— 


(I) Judgment of Wilkins, J., dated the 7th June 1899, in appeals Nos. 122, 330 to 334, 
from appeal deorees of 1898 against the decrees of J. K. Cox, Esq., District Judge of 
Patna, dated Srd November 1897, reversing the decrees of the Munsif of Patna. 


The relevant portion of the judgment of the High Court is as follows :— 


‘“‘The second question was that in calculating the dhaolt rates the lower courts should 
have excluded what is known as dakiyak, such dahktyak being in effect something in addition 
to the actual rent and of the nature of an «abwad or illegal cess. But there is nothing 
to’ show that dahiyak is of such a nature. Its literdl meaning is +j,tb, or a tithe, and it 
is described by the witness who refers to it, as a mode of calculating the proportion due to 
the landlords. Thus, assuming the unit of produce to be 40, the landlord’s share is taken 
to be 4 plus +%th or 22, and the tenant’s share 18, the proportion in the present case 
being 224 and 17}, oras 9to7, This is the usual proportion in Bibar, and the question 
is one purely of fact.” | | r 

This Judgment cannot in any sense be regarded as a conclusive authority in all cases in 
which dahtyak is concerned. As I have endeavoured to show above, it is opposed to the 
plain said abl ps of the typical landlord’s papers of the district, and there is 
& mass of evidence to show that dahktyak is something more than a mere “ mode of 
calculating the proportion due to the landlord.” As to the fact that dahiyckis an 
arithmetical term meaning “ tithe,” nothing can be deduced from this, as will be shown 
below. I understand that the courts are not bound in law to follow this ruling. | 


_ 20. (II) There are certain cases in which there is documentary evidence to show that 
daktya& was included in the assets on which the assessment to revenue was made. For 
example, in tauzi No. 533, mauza Karnauti, pargana Gyaspur, the question was raised in 
rent suits Nos. 34 to 68 of 1898. In these cases the landlord’s papers apparently showed 
asal plus daktyok, 4+7~,th separately. The rubokar bandobasts of August 1840 
showed, however, that the assets of the estate were calculated on the assumption that the 
landlord’s share was ;%;ths. The 38rd Munsif of Patna in his judgment, dated the 30th 
September 1898, accordingly decreed daktyakas part of the rent. The judgment is worth 
quoting :—~ 
Extract from Judgment of 8rd Munsif, Patnr—(Renés Susts 34—83 of 1898, dated 

| 3024 September 1898.) : : 
| (Tauzi No. 533, mauza Karnauti, pargana Gyaspur. } 

“In the certified copy of the plaint this j,th share is described under the 
heading ‘ Daksyak’, The word ‘ dahkiyaé’ literally means ‘);th share or tithe,’ but 
here evidently it means s fraction, vtz., ~,th share. Now the only question is whe- 
ther it isan adwad or not, and if it is an abwad the plaintiff cannot recover this— 
I. L. RB. 17 Cal. 181 (P. C.), and 726 (F. B.). ‘Dahsyak’ does not necessarily 
mean an abwad, and in ascertaining its meaning, it is necessary for me to refer to 
Rubokar Bandobasti, dated 25th August 1840. From this proceeding it is clear that 
the plaintiff's share of rent was taken as ;%ths and Government revenue was 
assessed upon it. If the rent was consolidated as {ths at that time, then it cannot at 
all be expected that he would split it up again so as to make it assailable in this way, as 
pointed out by the learned pleader of the plaintiff. It appearsto me that these two differ- - 
ent heads were created simply to facilitate calculation (like ‘ Practice’ in English arith- 
metic and our own Suvankars method of caloulation), and that the rent was not really split 
up. Iam therefore of opinion that the plaintiff in these two suits has succeeded in proving 
that thisith share is not an abwad or illegal imposition under section 74, and that 
the plaintiff’s share of rent is ths of the total produce. 


The Rubokar Bandobasts, 25th August 1840, tauzi No. 538, Karnauti, pargana Gyaspur, 
runs as follows— | 


Ts gaon me bslkul erazs bhaols wo taksim danabands ba hesab nawsatia par hota has.” 


los 


On appeal the District Jude remarked :— 
“T have listened to the arguments of the learned pleader for the appellants, but he has 


failed to eonyine: m2 buat the ;th is an ahwad.’’ 


Second appeal was suamarily dismissed by Hizh Court. 


As to cases of this des:ription, where the landlord proves that daksyak was taken into 
eccount in assessing revenue, itis perhaps legal. In this case the raéokar shows simply 
nausutia, i.e. dadryak was at the time of settlement regarded as consolidated with the rent, 
and the Munsii’s finding may be correct. But many ruéokars of the resumption period 
show duhiyak as separate tro.n the asa/, an’ in these cases strict proof should be required that 
dchtyak was actually taken into account as an asset. : 


21. Lastiy, I may consider the effect of the identity of the name and the sommon rate . of 
dakiyak with those of the Benares pargana renters’ commission. 


22. As to the law, the presumed connection of dakiyak with the aumsl’s tithe cannot affect 
the law with regard to the s-parat: realization of daktyak at the present day. If daktyak is now 
shown in the landlord's accoua's as a demand additional to the true. rent, it is irrecovcrable 
under section 74 of the Beagui Tenancy Act. Indeed if it has been shown in the landlord’s 
papers as a separate item at any per-od subsequent to September 1792, oz, the end of the 
“Willaity 7’? year 11U5, (section 54, Regulation VIII of 1793), it is irrecoverable. If it was 
payable at the time of the permanent settlement it ought to have been vonsolidatcd with 
the rent under that section. Not having been consolidated at that time, it cannot subse- 
quently be recovered uncer scetion 61 of Regulation VIII of 1793, nor will ‘subsequent 
consolidation unaxe it recoverable. See the case adsa Prasad Ssagh versus Balkuar‘Koers, 
1 L. h., Cal, Vol. XVII, p. 726. 


23, As to equity, the case depends on two presumptions :— 


(1) That a cess, gencrally at the rate of 2} percent., was commonly realized’ in Bihar 
prior to the decennial settlement under the name of da/syak. 


(2) That such a cesa was universally, or at least generally, calculated’ as part of the 
landlord’s assets at the time of the decennial settlement. * 


24. Modern eonditions negative hoth these propositions. In addition to the facts set out 
above, it is to be observed that dahiyak is by no means co-extensive wita: produce rents even 
jn South Monghyr and Bibar, and that when it is found it varies considerably in‘rate. 


(s) Out of the 116,556 Aaols tenancies attesied in Monghyr and. Patna districts:in the 
season of 1908-09 the landlord’s papers showed a rate of 20 seers only, with no claim for 
dahiyak or any other adoubs in 42,97 cases. The proportion of. cases in which. the landlord 
contents himself with half amounts to 5U per cent. in Monghyr and nearly 25 per cent. in 
Patna. These figures relate to the south-east of Patna district. As to the’ west of ‘Patna, 
I understand that the prevailing rate has never ex.eeded half, and’ that’ here, when 9th 
is taken, the extra 2} scers is known as £archa, ani acknowledged to be ‘an illezal adwad. 


(tt) Dahktvak is by no means invariably 12} per cent. For. example, in village Jhawans 
thana No. 60), Bihar, the followimg rates are found in papers dating as far. back as 1272: 
4 secr, 1 scer, 1} seer, 24 seers and 3 seers. Indeed the rate frequently, even generally, varies 
within the village according to the caste of the tenants. ‘hese variations are’ hot: modern; 
they frequentiy appear in the Resumption Proecedings of the period 1830 to 1850. - Again, 
even when a single rate is entered in the rudodars of the Resumption Proceedings, its value 
is by no means invariably 2} seers, eg., in village. Ukbanawan, thana Bihar, the rudokar 
bandobasts o£ 1850 shows dahtyaé of 2 seers. The rubokar of tauzi No. 25, villaze Bara 
Khurd, thana Bihar, shows da/fi:yak at 14 seer. “Having regard’ to these. variations, it is 
diticulé to cont-nd that daAvyaé is simply a modern represvntative of ‘the @umil’s 12} per 
ecut. - 


25. The fact is adwabs may be divided into two classes. Firstly, those whith are given to 
mect some particular expense, such as badhwars, field watchman’s fees ; amzn kharcha, amin’s 
fees ; sonars, dues of the weishman, called in the south of Patna sonar; gasht¢ salamt, imposie 
tion to meet the landlord’s tour expenses (found to be realized year after year. in some of.tlLe 
villages of the Ammawan estate). -Many of the.abwads of tiis first class are supposed to-go, 
and stiil in many instances do go, to the village oi.cials. On the other hand there are clwads 
which are imposit‘ons pure and’ simple.. aletd go into the landlord's pocket, ‘and simply 
represent a convenicnt means of screwing up the landlord's receipts without resorting to ‘the 
wupopular measure of raising the rent proper ; for it is an undoubted tact that’the tenant who 


® On this question, see parrgraph 190 (page 86 above), and Chapter VII of this report, (pages 55 to 
61). The decennial settlement sssesament wee not dedaced from mufassal assesia, @&8 modern revenne- 
rectiements are. it was besed on the bids which had been made by revenue-farmere between 1/72 
and l7y7; though the Eerungce’ village registers may havo boen censidered, when the pargana assess- 
went wae allotted amcng villages. | 
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will consent to pay an adwab amounting to 4 annas of his rent will strenuously oppose having 
his rent: proper raised by that amount. <A large number of abwalbs of this type bear arith- 
metical names, ¢.,g., chaut), savas, arhar, sers, mansert, dosert, pansert, dudams, duanns- They are 
simply impositions for which even the landlord’s ingenuity can find no particular justification. 
“Daksyak is a term of this class. Its poptilarity is doubtless to be explained by reference to 
the use of the word in the revenue law of the eighteenth century for the aumil’s commission, 
but modern conditions refute the suggestion that it is universally or even generally, 
legitimate descendant of such commission. It is rather, in the vast majority of cases, an 
unposition pure and simple, masquerading under a name which originally carried with it 
some show of authority. 3 


Darjeeling, August 1910. 


APPENDIX II, 
(I) List of Notsficatsons of Government, initiating proceedings. 


1 +. 


Number. Date. Act under which issnec. | Thanas to which notification applies. 


1. $8355 LR. ... | Deocmber 6th, 1906 ... ae 8, Bengal Survey | Mokamah, Barh, and Bihar. 
c 


8. 314TR .. | October Sth, 1907... | Section 3, Bengal Survey | Maner, Dinvapur, Fatuha, Bikram, Hilse, 
Act. Islampur, Masauri, Phalwari. 


8. 2SLEt  ... | January 10th, 1908 .., | Section 101 (1), Bongal| As in No. (1) above. 
Texanoy Act, 

& 1549T.R.... | 28th September 1958... | Section 101 (1), Bengal | As in No. (2) above. 
Tenancy Act. 


I annex a. copy of the Notification of January 10th, 1908, for ready reference. 


No. 218L.R.—The 10th January 1998.—In exercise of the powers conferred upon 

Pat him by section 101 (1) of the Bengal Tenancy 

Act, 1585 (VIII of 1885), as amended by Bengal 

Acts ITI of 1898 and I of 1907, and with the previous sanction of the Governor General in 

Council, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is pleased to direct that a survey shall be made 

and a record-of-rights prepared in respe:t of the lands comprised in thanas Mokamah, Barh 

and Bibar, in the district of Patna, with the ex:eption of those for which a record-of-rights 

has already been prepared in connection with the survey and settlement of Government estates, 
temporarily-settled estates and zamindan estaics. 


The particulars to be recorded in the survey and. record-of-rights shall be the 
following :— 
(a) the name of each tenant or occunant ; 


(4) the class to which each tenant belungs, that it to say, whether he is a tenure- 
holder, raiyat holding at fixed rates, settled raiyat, occupancy-faiyat, non- 
occupancy raiyet, or undoer-ratyat, and if be is a tenure-holder, whether he 
is a permanent tenure-hvder or not, and whether his rent is liable to 
enhance:nent durin the continuane? of his tenure ; 


(c) the situation and quintity and ona or more of the boundaries of the land held by 
each tenant or occupier ; 


(3) the name of each tenant's landlord ; 

(ec) the rent payable at the time the record-of-rights is being prepared ; 

(7) the mode in which that rent has been fixed—whether by contract, by order of 
= Court, or otherwise ; 

(7) if the rent is a gredually increasing rent, the time at which, andthe steps by 
which, it increases ; 

(4) tha rights and obligations of each tenant and landlord in respect of —~ 


(t) the use by tenants of witer for agricultural purposes ; whether obtained 
from a river, jhi/, tank or well or any other-source of supply, and 
(1) the repair and maintenance of appliances for securing a supply of water 
for the cultivation of the land held by each tenant, whetber or not 
euch appliances be sitwated within the boundaries of such land ; 
(t) the special conditions and insidents, if anv, of the tenaney ; 
(7) any rieht-of wey or other eacerment atteching to the Jand fer which a record-of« 
rights is betng prepared ; 
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(4) if the land is claimed to be held rent-free, whether or not rent is actually pai 
and, if not paid, whether or not the oocupant is entitled to hold the land 
without payment of rent, and, if so entitled, under what authority ; 

i (2) the name of each proprietor, with the character and extent of his interest, and the 
situation and quantity and one or more of the boundaries of each proprietor’s: 
private land as defined in Chapter XI of the Act. 


APPENDIX (2). 


List of Notifications of Final Publication of the record-of-righte ander sections 108B 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 


Serial | Number of notification Date Than as concerned. 
1 j1s4LB .. a. | March 20th, 1911 = = | Mokamah, Serh, Bihar. 
8 [6eT.B. . | May 28th, 1912 «- | Files, Islampur, Bikram, Messerhi 
8 [sos LB. .. a. | July 15h, 1933 « | Patne City thanas. 
4 |ss12 LBL | November 30th, 1912 a» | Dinapore, Phulwasi end Menez. 
& BE. o| Jantiary 18th, 1918 oo» | Fatahe. 


APPENDIX IL 


STATISTICAL STATEMENTS FOR AREA COVERED BY 
OPERATIONS UNDER REPORT. 
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| APPENDIX 
Milan khasra of area surveyed 


Cropped area, 
\ 
Hi Thana, 
; Other crop- ‘ Net cropped 

3 Bhadoi, Aghani, ey, Total. Dofasli, rOpP 
"a 

tc 

A’ 

2m 


to) 
bo 
a 
> 
| 

—_ 

oe 
ag 
@ 
© 


{ 
ec eS nS ss SSS Sg SSS > se Ss { 


1 | Bihar oe ots 22,203 128,723 128,564 2,448 281,937 66,3638 215,574 
2 | Barh ee ; 12,773 32,704 118,173 2,204 166,034 34, 602 131,343 
3 | Mokamah... ies 7,788 18,119 77,305 1,468 104,740 19,743 84,997 
4 | Hilsa ai 21,477 44.939 84,743 894 152,053 39,020 113,033 
5 | Masaurhi ... 16,961 49,970 74,985 659 142,575 87,336 105,249 
6 | Bikram ... ee 16,458 76,506 102,115 4,806 199,885 64,418 145,467 
7 | Maner _... ee 11,008 9,219 $6,460 2,251 59,028 11,968 47,062 
8 | Fataha a. ove 6,203 20,324 42,631 696 69,844 17,290 52,554 
9 | Phulwari ... ‘ee 7,194 26,080 41,688 1,103 76,004 27,128 48,936 
10 | Patna City eos 67 8,350 13,807 574 19,678 4,075 16,603 
11 | Islampur .. 6,295 17,212 35,393 629 69,528 6,918 52,610 
12 } Dinapore .., see 2,667 5,247 9,582 421 17,917 7,159 10,758 
(eins eiideeans SEED ee cc a ag 
otal ee 182,973 433,483 765,585 18,242 1.349, 283 326,098 1,023,185 
Irrigated area and how irrigated. 
Total uncultiva- | Total area, Irrigated 
: epee 10, 15, 8 10, oe a : aoa Irrigated from Irrigated from Trrigated 
a Irrigated from | Government | Irrigated from tanks and from other 
eS wells. canals. private canals. ahars. s0urces, 
wn 
ee 
1 2 20 | 21 | 23 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 
| | 
1| Bihar... ” 81,427 277,001 174,846 24,808 50 74,195 64,667 | 21,126 
9 | Barh at 7 18,825 150,167 48,744 1,107 162 8,978 33,272 5,225 
3 | Mokamah... 10,820 95,817 21,325 604 20 8,786 9,719 | 2,295 | 
4! Hilsa sia ie 32,640 145.673 95,800 3,310 4 39,746 46,123 : 6,617 
6 | Masaurhi... 20,317 125,566 79,030 4,870 30 24,931 44,545 4,054 | 
6| Bikram ... a 20,783 171,250 88,167 17,400 15,255 $4,041 26,921 3,650 | 
7 | Maner 9,428 56,490 13,540 5,COS 2,290 1,923 2,431 | 1,262 | 
8; Fatuha 7,743 60,297 23,439 341 “s 8,094 12,985 1,739 
9 | Phulwari .. 6,568 55,504 31,270 3,500 4,024 7,710 15,597 439 
10 | Patna City 2,274 17,877 3,963 2,145 15 809 839 110 | 
11 | Islampur ... : 19,974 72,584 33,301 3,931 a 17,534 10,626 1,210 
12 | Dinapore .. e 1,551 12,339 8,340 2,177 150 3,211 2,189 613 | 
Fe Ee eee nee: SOME ORNS Sema 
Total 217 ,380 1,240,565 631,770 69,697 22,000 231,158 259597 & 48,041 | 
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- I (a). 
_ gn present operations. 


Calturable area othor than current fallow, Ares not available for cultivation, 


| Groves not fruit Culturable 
ane: bear me nad juni Other kind, Total. Hoase sites. Water, Other kinds. Total, 
| 210 DOOS, : 


| Sorial number, 


9,457 65 1,614 878 11,004 4,218 19,393 10,7.8 43,329 1 
1,200 238 8 170 1,625 2,173 7,107 5,383 14,672 3 
682 133 2 809 1,126 1,028 2,981 2,826 | | 6,836 8 
1,685 30 18 349 1,082 2,315 11,747 6,297 20,359 4 
1,670 84 71 121 1,896 1,560 7,168 4,557 18,305 5 
5,293 267 266 837 6,663 2,454 6,765 4,458 13,677 6 
2,384 123 11 709 $,226 1,201 2,122 1,906 5,619 7 
333 $9 1 100 603 -1,000 3.400 2,215 6,624 g 
609 50 8 101 763 1,058 1,975 1,973 5,006 9 
216 208 1 79 504 392 7il 690 1,693 10 
4,459 23 4 125 4.610 1,046 4,758 2,710 8,514 1l 
102 82 ate 50 184 202 497 550 1,389 13 
A AA A | A CS et | eS CS a] eee 
| | 27,100 1,230 1,999 3,728 34,966 18,738 68,053 53,263 140,973 
| | 
Details of irrigated area as regards crops. Number of wells. 
: Oth 1 Other food Non-food 3 
: er cereals er on-fo 2D 
| Rice, Wheat. and pulses. crops. crops, Masonry. Earthen, A 
bs] a 
] F 
o 
Me = 
| | 38 29 30 $1 $2 33 84 1 
113,198 10,281 37,828 7,473 6,118 4,183 1,268 i 
. | 25,987 1,634 17,937 1,165 2,021 824 1,314 2 
| 
12.473 364 7,692 235 561 339 1$1 3 
33,858 3,487 63,716 2,057 8,683 1,733 351 4 
1 
al 
| 53,410 | 2,050 30,308 6,016 8,783 8,453 3,401 6 
| 
| 2,219 528 8,075 1,516 1,202 1,716 1,289 y 
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APPENDIS 


Crop Statement for arec 


Bhadol, Agbani, 
+] 
=] 
S 
Cereals and Pulses. Fibres. Dyes. s “ Cereals and Pulses, 
ge 
=O 
< E 3 
: 3 3 
E a Z EA 
: f 3 
S, & D> P | 
- £ g 2 a | & 
8 3 : pe = 3 5 
: E 3 é | & E | 3 {8 
a z d g ‘ PI 3 z-isi|2 : ‘ - ce 
iC} ; S 5 > D © hod J “a ° J o 
F f Ele lai lde/2]/ a /2/e/F| 2/2 )8 | si 
a 2 [8 E a bd ro 5 re rn i 4 ra S& 
1 2 3 4 rs] 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
1| Bihar ; .. | 1,644} 429] 9,446] 7,611] 855 | 632 | 10 | 1,807 | 1 63 | 22,202 | 117,578 1,618 85 | 4,648 
3| Barh cua 93 | 368 148 | 11,606 85 892 17 74 ° ase see 12,778 28,740 3,068 das 458 
$3 | Mokamab... 105 | 812 223] 6,403 39 674 1 $1 ; 1 7,788 15,854 1,241 ood 738 
4| Hilss... .. | 168] 658! 2,548 | 17,698] 210 77 | 12 174 | : 4 | 21,477 | 35,479 8,952 iss | 3,638 
5 | Masaurhi ... 1,962 | 782} 1,673 | 11,682 | 1,301 145 2 7 2 7 | 16,961 | 47,512 671 24 | 1,200 
6 Bikram _s.. e.- | 2,129 | 437 2,640 | 7,688 | 3,083 460 1 3 8 16,458 63,279 1,319 568 6,508 
y | Maner 727 | 654 201 7,156 | 2,277 277 1 ‘ a 3 11,088 4,928 1,158 613 1,827 
8} Fatuha ead 37 | 611 62 | 56,306 208 32 45 ae 2 6,208 18,018 2,061 M1 202 
9 | Phulwari ... o | 446] 891 323; 4,810 692 137 see 3 oe 2 7,194 24,604 4&3 aaa 140 
10 | Patna City 9; 121 6 1,597 66 3 cae 3 é &3 1,857 2,507 618 88 @ 
11 | Islampor ... ve | 129 89 | 3,002 1,900 624 143 7 $038 ; ; 9 6,205 10,541 2,144 3 2,860 
13 | Dinapore ... 189 | 208 87 | 2,041 85 58 3 Jen 2 2,667 6,122 33 1 48 
—————< GEES (Ee oe | eee ES | ES | SD CS ne ELATED 
i 
Total eee | 6 i 20,448 | 85,436 | 9,424 3,019 | 105 1,908 1 ce 149 | 132.973 374,187 18,325 1,476 21,589 
Rabi—conrtinued. 
Cereals and Pulses—concid, Oi) Seeds, Fibres. Dyes. Drugs, etc. 
Thana, a 
3 
5 e 
2 
: 2 
& Be 
: : E 
3 3 7 E 
a ‘< o ~~ a ? e e : 
3 d F 5 H 27,8 | ge} es} eee 
& Pe =8 = g S 3 5 ‘a 
a o < o- A] | } Ss) o | & | 
1 ofpor fe tefe be jedede[= delat] eds 2 L 30 31 $2 38 34 35 36 37 38 39 
3] Bihar os 28,803 2,668 60,696 6,622 3,076 1,162 809 82 88 3 83 
2 | Barh 48,609 2,122 41,069 4,911 1,823 2,555 1,188 143 14 3 1 
3 ; Mokamah .. 24,638 687 48,269 892 1,607 761 393 71 1 : : 
4] Hilsa 38.369 1,944 30,009 2,494 2,106 173 187 4 23 2 
6 | Maseurhi ... 23,479 1,896 37,665 1,404 1,358 69 131 ies 14 : eos 
6 | Bikram 29,041 6,550 37,296 2.112 2,198 190 185 14 163 1 86 
7 | Maucr ove 10.609 4,356 8,637 691 1,040 747 86 1 $22 1 83 
g | Fatuha 11,295 2 ,062 22,690 1.153 306 62 84 2 3 2 
9g | Phulwari ... 12,059 1,469 19,347 2,013 499 82 364 4 11 . 8 
1o | Patna City 3,141 639 5,090 702 168 82 14 sa tee 
1) | Islampur ... 8,046 1,547 11,145 1,769 1,148 85 118 4 5 1 21 
12 | Dinapore ... 2,351 332 4,018 454 205 68 207 ie 1 sas 2 
Total 26,272 311,839 24,227 15,532 6,006 3,798 274 652 


240,440 rue | 
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ITl(d ). ; 
' surveyed wm present operations. 
Aghani—coneluded, Rabi, 
| Sugar. ~ Miseellaneous, Cereals and Pulses, 
£ 
om 
; H 
Ils | : z 
WB 13 ¢ ! 3 q 
S 3 ~ a=} to s ‘3 P= ~ bm >| 
F | 8 E Ss |e - E e E Z : 
19 20 | ai 23 | 33 24 23) | 26 37 | 28 1 
16,659 1 
6,633 3 
919 3 
6,€63 4 
4,384 6 
16,693 @ 
| 6,498 7 
1,490 8 
3,267 9 
138 10 
6,289 12 
658 13 
| 66,429 | 
Orchards and 
garden-pro- 
duce includ- 
Drags and Narsotice-1 , Miseellaneous Crops. ing pan. 
continued. 7 
bo 
w? 
aa ees a 
F 3 3 $ 
' gs | & 
i, y ‘s qj 
. 3 < a a 
be P fy 
a| |: g pili} Ela § 
~~ on oP 
: : FI 2 : 26 * 3 2 5) 3 5 & a | 
| o | aio) é 3 e 3 a i 
: ; E a)e@ 8141 83 3 2 4 & | & © 3 as 3 os 
i gi3s14]3 g 24 = a $ E| 5 3 2 2 a s 3 
elo};]/&s|/o)a |e] 6 fe Zi = a 16 o a Zi Ee 
N 
& & 47 | 48 | & 60 51 63 &3 4 65 , 67 te 59 1 
{ 
PEP | 15 | 1,238,664 | 2.445 3} 261,987 sia 315,674 


24| 1,18,178} 3,286] 9 
we | 77,305) 1,456] ls 
. | 65743) 894] «.. 
.. | 74,086] 650] .. 

3| 1,02,115| 4,806] .. 
we | 38,460 | 2,251 

$| 42.621] 696] ... 
w | 61,688] 1,108] ... 
we | 18,897] 674] os 

61} 36,392] 629] .. 


84,997 23,293 
118,088 150,630 
106,249 128,956 
145,467 129,461 
47,063 44,478 
53,554 6,500 
43,986 65,440 
15,603 60,592 
82,610 97.147 
10,768 14,968 
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Abstract of Record-of-Rights 


en 


Proprietors’ zirat. Held by proprietors In cultivating possession of | 


Fe as 


bat not zirat. tenure-holders. 


Thana, 


Number of 


holdin gs. Total area. 


oe ae Total area, 


Gerlal namber, 


Acres, Acres, 

1|Biher... = 15,728 3,640 7,017 

3 | Barh ove vee 16,883 1,474 4.519 

- 8 | Mokamah... ‘ine 15,815 738 6,087 
4 | Hilsa eee ae 10,962 790 3,543 

6 | Massarbi ... = 14,527 mo 3,040 

6} Bikram a 17,187 1,360 3,830 

7; Maner... ore 3,488 839 653 

@ | Fataha... eos 7,480 638 3.218 

9° Phalwari ... ae 5,348 410 1,084 

20 | Patna City oe 1,777 215 651 
11 | Islampur ... ose 3,907 237 1,255 
33 | Dinapore ... eve 966 2115 223 
Tetal eee 28 119 24,073 116,007 8,506 31,649 


Non-occupancy ralyats, inclading Mara raiyats, 


‘Total area, exciad my apo i : 
Number of ul "| Area on produce | Total of existing hee har Namber of 
ing area on area, excludin 
holdings, prodace rent, rent, rent. area on nrcduse holdings. 


rent. 


2 

3 | Barh vee eee 
$ | Moksmah ... ove 
4| Hilsa ove ooo 
§ | Masaurbi ... ooo 
6 | Bikram __... ee 
7 | Maver 4. ooo 
6 Fatahs _.. ove 
9 | Phalwari ... aes 
10 | Patna City me 
11 | Islampur ... a 
13 | Dinapore ... as 


Total eee 
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1 for area surveyed tm present operations. 


A 


<u;| gua tonte or rates. Settled or occupancy raiyats. 


a 


Total area, exclae Average rate per § 

ding area on Area on prodace Total of exist- acre of tota! 
Total ot existing Average rate per hea sf Tent. ing rent, area, excludin | 
“a rent, ares of total area, | gm ppcdene Pate &rea On prodace. a 
rent, 4 
® 


6,209,268 8 811 1 
42,070 4,856,609 66 9 3 
94,488 1,90,600 411 0 3 
74,381 3,383,689 9 14 10 é 
52,406 3,31,385 861 5 
67,071 4,65.498 @9 6 6 
2,248 3,40,602 @36 7 
10,718 2,57,916 8 3 3 8 
6,509 3, 83,404 7 910 9 
99 1,18,411 8 15 10 10 
$2,134 1,91.466 8 1411 12 
247 96,108 ‘106 & a 
LE LC EES | ee Ye aE 
402,640 3$7,74.041 7 9 0 
Under-raiyate, 

Total area. e 
ene of rolatieg tea Area on pro- Existing rent. r gee ortst P F 7 
g8. on prodace duce rent, area, excluding 5 
rent, area on prodaee s 

rent. 
|3 


’ 

= 

A 

J 348 863 2,486 7236 5 
A 3,138 8 10 12 | 
£ 346 1,686 10.0 0 8 
' 663 10 4 3 é 
s 138 674 877 @59 3 
s 967 588 1,667 4665 6 
rd 310 43} 1,481 719 7 
Le 327 143 3,008 961 9 
5 230 237 3,289 10 6 9 9 
‘3 369 61 3,494 9 4 9 10 
< 29 88 331 11 4 6 u 
J 96 103 1,640 7w1é 13 
- es tbc ee a ean 

9,487 4,874 20,689 867 


SS 2 ee 
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List of Agricultural Stock. 


= 
Ps 

& a 

% : 5 a - 

2 ‘ =| A] a 

Mame of Thans, Fr 3 S 3 & cS) 

~ | + cI : 3 

g s é d é g 

)e/2}Elel el] als 

= 3 3 3 | 3 

Ee r g i 38 e g = 

3 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
Bibsr® ove os 41,907 11,491 vol 5,695 24,712 139 
Barh* ose eve 25,711 470 1,817 12,713 89 
Moksmsh ... eon 18,148 263 568 4,749 48 
Hila an ii, 22,479 369 1,641 | 13,066 33 
Messarhi ... “ 20,169 $01 6,731 11,576 39 
Bikram sis oe 20,0464 663 13,626 6900 93 
Manet oes evn 9,867 378 1,546 8,359 $7 
Fatohe ee soe 11,137 166 137 6,056  ) 
Phulwerl* vs ‘tee 10,402 187 189 6,830 | 
Patna City® ..: ves 3,064 $3 00 1,854 | 
Islampt? a 0,006 $31 1,667 6,919 6 
Dioapore®. .. 2 3,854 &9 16 | 2,510 6 
Tota} 108,832 8,456 83,066 89,218 3 


© For rural areas only. 
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STATISTICAL STATEMENT OF APPENDIX III 
AMALGAMATED WITH STATISTICS 
FOR AREA PREVIOUSLY SURVEYED IN PATNA DISTRICT; 
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Milan Khasra including statistics tn areas 


Cropped area, 


Thans. 5 
: Bhadol. aghani. Rabl, — | cropJedares,| Total Dofaali. | Net cropped s 
a a 
: : 
| Pot | = 
1] Biber ws | 33,668 130,963 189,645 aus | 284,744 06,646 918,008 7,117 
$9] Barh = a 13,922 35,519 130,171 3,294 181,906 $7,688 144,218 2,697 
6 | Mokamah “ie 9,948 20,699 86,967 1,468 119,077 £1,890 97,187 2,967 
4] Hil... Se 21,628 46,266 65,996 894 154,784 40,173 114,611 10,823 
& | Masaurbl ... aa 17,064 50,479 76,040 659 144,242 37,883 106,359 6,137 
6] Bikram... = 16,489 77,243 103,631 4,808 201,068 54,575 146, 403 5.446 
y| Maner .. as 12,700 9,942 48,870 2,251 73,563 13,861 69,703 648 
8 | Fatohs _s.. ‘ah 6,245 20,758 44,088 698 71,787 17,508 54,279 619 
@ | Phulwsri .. si 7,202 26,106 41,722 1,103 76,133 27,156 48,976 709 
10 | Patna City or 1,872 3,446 14,024 574 19,916 4,161 15,755 7 
11; Islampur ... ee 6,558 18,205 36,117 629 ¢1,509 7,576 53,093 6,855 
13 | Dinspore ... - 3,086 7,043 * 11,188 421 21,733 7,810 18,923 100 
Total es | 139,177 | 445,747 | 807,354 18,245 1,410,520 336,927 1,073,593 43,671 
‘ 
Ares not available for cultivation E - | ‘ 
—concld, 5 g Irrigated ates 
FS q ; 
= @ 
Thana. 3 ° FI 
: 3 23 3 : E 2% 
: x : Z Z. ze 
w ° =) = ah bet wa a 
1 | 2 18 19 20 | 21 Py) 33 PY) 
1] Biber... re 22,119 46,199 64,941 | 283,039 176,139 25,129 
92/ Bah... ‘ 6,378 21,765 $1,393 175,610 50,900 1,967 
8 | Mokamab... = 8,430 12,955 19,843 117,030 25,784 3,138 1,208 
4/ Hilss 6,390 20,703 33,126 147,737 96,697 3,004 
@ | Masaurhi ... = 4,610 13,471 20,679 127,038 79,150 4,895 
6| Bikram... oe 6,405 13,760 25,933 172,428 99,167 17,400 16,255 
| Maner... a 3,708 7,904 11,958 71,660 13,040 5,066 3,356 
6| Fatuhs .. ee 2,345 - 6,936 8,149 62,428 ; 23,607 $81 ce 
9 | Phalwari ... = 1,976 6,014 6,577 55,553 31,270 8,500 4,034 
10 | Patna City ee 694 1,720 2,324 18,079 4,020 2,150 
21 | Isismpor ... oF 2,764 6,747 20,319 74,319 $3,730 4.075 ue 
19 


Dinapore aes @eo 681 1,804 3,283 17,206 10,150 9,230 
Total one 58,600 160,977 248,524 1,822,117 643,563 73,183 
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previously surveyed. 


{ Calturable area other than current fallow. Area not available for cultivation. 
2 Fy 
Es ? a 
‘ a 2 : : 4 
|} a | ak F 2 if 
3 g23 g 5 g E : E 
11 | 12 13 14 15 16 17 1 
8,540 105 2,099 g81 11,625 4,267 19,818 | 1 
1,340 316 51 5,323 7,030 2,297 18,090 3 
| 850 188 127 2,766 3,931 1,084 8,441 8 
1,757 34 18 293 2,102 2,334 11,978 4 
1,765 122 71 123 2,081 1,586 7,278 6 
| 6,330 2965 267 837 6,729 2,471 6,706 6 
7 3,498 184 15 717 3,408 1,381 3,725 7 
404 82 5 108 594 1,032 3,550 8 
609 50 3 102 764 3,061 1,977 9 
| 224 200 5 87 525 398 730 10 
| 4,548 37 4 128 4,717 1,071 4,802 11 
| 188 58 1,124 1,370 344 779 13 
| a nena ts ee 
28,047 1,680 2,665 12,494 44,876 19,324 83,058 
and how irrigated. Details of irrigated area as regards crops. Number of Wells. 
% : =] mY 2 
g sso | gy ‘ e é : 
oo i 7 | 3 | ; 
: 33 2s 38 Z 3 3 S 3 i g : 
Se EE 3 g E cE E : 3 y |2 
EF = Ee FS 7 a 3 Z 5 ra EF 
35 | 26 27 28 | 29 | 30 31 | 2 | 89 34 1 
21,629 | 118,957 10,388 38,051 7,547 6,198 4,218 1,373 1 
6,471 27,337 2,170 18,088 1,220 2,076 980 1,384 3 
2,796 14,948 1,716 7,998 462 660 397 170 8 
7,219 $4,495 3,624 63,784 3,123 2,682 1,741 358 4 
4,749 42,410 2,211 $0,665 1,149 3,715 3,026 804 5 
8,650 53,410 2,650 30,308 6,016 5,783 3,469 1,420 6 
1,269 2,426 610 8,156 1,516 1,238 1,743 1,256 7 
1,802 15.602 620 6,600 363 333 771 113 8 
439 18,567 638 ¢,136 2,247 682 1,964 853 9 
118 733 29 311 2,811 136 4.959 1,171 10 
1,437 10,133 2,669 17,132 1,908 1,999 1,041 4\6 11 
2,355 5,887 106 2,568 1,184 406 608 3,431 19 
62,929 339,985 27,330 222,797 28,561 24,000 23,958 11,646 
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Crop Statement including area 


Thana, 
3 
a 
r=] 
“a 
3 
a) 
i 2 


Masacrhi . 
Bikram 
Maner __e.. 
Fatuha 
Phulwari ... 
Patna City 


Islampur .. 


Soeewean ep wo ww 


ao 


Dinapore .. 


Bhadoi. 
a 
8 
Cereals and Pulses. Fibres. Dyes. 8 : 
~~ 8 
bs 
on 
Pas) 
< a 
& 3 
5 S 
a ~ 
f - 3 
E : 
. a ea 
= Fs 5 
2 D — 
-_— e i= 5 
E Lg gle] 3 
e % a e 
3 - Fy 8 S 32 © 5 3 = z, 
= B @ “a xs re] 2 g A oS ox 
ze] 8s a a | | 6 Bu ae P Oe Pig ee 
3 | 4 | 9 | 6 8 a |» | 10 | 11 } 12 | 13 
a oe eee AN, ae es ee ee 
1,860 | 473 | 9,502 | 7,767 858 6382 2c | 1,807 1 os 68 
07 | 896 191 | 12,668 121 457 17 76 eee 
743 | 327 268 7,045 214 713 1 82 coe 1 
223 658 2,571 | 17,€81 214 91 12 174 <a 4 
1,868 | 787{ 1,660| 11,761 | 1,307 145 2 7 7 
2,137 | 437 2,642 7,701 3,100 460 1 3 om 8 
742 | 600 203 | 7,083 | 2.910 406 1 3 ie 3 
38 | 5615 68 5,341 208 82 45 1 ao 2 
#46 | 6092 823 | 4,817 592 127 3 2 
12] 122 11 {| 1,600 66 6 2 | ees fay 63 
183 8,201 | 1,922 647 238 14 $05 9 
202 | 231 158 | 2,165 203 183] ... i re Fee 2 
8,001 | 5,427 | 20,813 | 88,881 | 10,440 | 3,438; 113] 1,914 | eee 149 


Bihar Sey 
Barh ony 
Mokamah 

Hilsa oo 


Total 


Cereals and Pulses. 
eo 
3 
; 3 
re & 
= i.) 
2, q 
= |2|6& 
Fo 2 
z 2 | 3 
= fe 1a 
—_ ‘ me 
3 é | ¢ £ | £4 
Ee & = a 5 ~ 
14 | 15 | 16 | 17 18 
22,468 | 1,18, 780 1,613 86 | 4,648 
18,922 30,94) 3,067 ll 460 
0,943 18,089 1,243 4 761 
21,°28 | 35,735 | 8,968 184| 3,86 
17,064 | 47,888 671 80] 1,879 
16 499 63,886 1,°20 668 | 6,506 
12,700 5,633 | 1,163 629} 1,827 
6,245 18,374 2,061 1] 202 
7,202 | 26,630 463 : 149 
1,872 2,573 613 68 65 
6,558 | 11,408) 2,144 13} 2,900 
3,083 6,823 32 1] 4 
139,177 385,719 | 18,343 1,525 | 21,793 


Cereals end Pulses—conc}d, Oil-Seeds, 
¢ 
Thana, 3 
8 3 
& 
= & 
¢ E E 
2 = 
é 3 : = 
[#1 ea e e 
r=) . 7 a 3 E ‘< | 
‘a 8 s | ye a 1 a < 
Be s he s a a _ 2 & 8 
a rc) < S a | “A } oO] 5 Ss) 
1 | 2 | 80 | 31 32 38 | 34 ow | 85 | 36 | 
1 | Bihar wee 29,031 2,700 51,065 5,636 3,002 1,249 812 
21 Barh hag 40,457 2,810 43,890 5,622 2,112 8.690 1,447 
3  Mokamab... a 24,041 723 45,359 969 1,770 1,021 850 
Hilsa wes £8,476 1,945 30,900 2,407 2,100 173 133 
6 | Masaurhi ... pits 23,753 1,960 37,856 1,473 1.379 105 149 
6 | Bikram « 20,144 6,573 37,504 2,113 2,196 191 185 
7 ' Maner sa 11,402 4,046 12,772 901 1,417 1,165 98 
8 | Fatuha re 11,501 2,108 22,736 1,160 310 | 57 85 | 
9 Phulwari ... “i 12,071 1,469 | 19,333 2,016 469 83 304 
10 , Patna City a 3,150 619 6,02 714 176 82 146 
V1 | Islampur ... ; 8,137 1,649 | 11,511 1,757 1,153 93 133 
13 | Dinapore .. Ba 2,438 332 | 4,702 602 214 140 215 
Total 243,611 26,370 16,430 7 7,948 4,311 


27,489 | 823,735 


Oi cee 


TE 


Fibres. Dyes. Drags 
a e ; ] : 
s | afi g 3 
S 5 on 5 a 
oD a ro i) ° 
37 | 38 | 20 | 40 41 
i 
35 98 2| 83 1,882 
147 16} 683 9 70 
71 Eye 4 66 
4 22 2 176 
8 16 1 4 1,112 
16 162 1! 86 8,338 
} 322 1! 62 488 
2 2 2| .. 6 
4 ll 3 45 
4 6 1/ 21 496 
2 2 23 
292 657 | 63/ 216 7,710 


NotE.—-In the crop-statement and milan khasra of the Tikari Wards’ es estate, etc., mango groves are not sLewn in the cropped arta, 
Tle area in column 69 is that of the present survey, 
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surveyed in previous operations. 


Agbani, Rabi, 
Sugar, Fibres. Miscellaneous Crops. ° Cereals and Pulses. 
g 
3 
=e 
70 e 
. 5 3 
= 2 ° ° pas a 
2 a 5 3 2 a 
= # 3 ce : 5 
ae E é : F £ 4 € 3 $ a 
= gS = 2 my A va rm | =) a r} 8 
fe © w 5 > i FS) B ee B 3 a 
19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 93 | 24 | 95 26 | 27 28 | 29 | 1 
7 18 4,679 1 12 77 63 129,083 14,520 17,041 1 
6 3 581 3 15 4l $93 35,619 53 11,065 7,499 3 
$5 3 343 és 2 190 6 20,699 49 6,360 6,465 8 
14 1 1,477 a a 10 16 46,266 - 4,155 4,763 4 
1 3 496 = 5 12 4 50,479 4 3,044 4,540 5 
om 1 5,847 e 2 103 10 77,242 i 3,404 16,947 6 
é 7” 834 ee 10 2 7 9,042 26 3,069 10,520 y 
1 31 59 ne mn 5 14 20,758 ar 9,701 2,058 8 
1 au 8238 - 20 6 a 26,106 bes 1,213 8,269 9 
sad 1 15 ne 61 ee 30 8,446 a 276 150 10 
2 1 1,723 aut 4 80 20 16,265 oh 4,c03 6,350 ll 
ood peo 138 ose eae eee eee 7,042 ace 410 008 13 
71 62 17,010 3 140 | 485 | 662 445,747 | (132 55,010 78,504 
Rabi—con:luded. , . | | 
Orchards and 
| Garden-pro- 
duce include 
and Nareotics. Miscellaneous Crops, ing pan. 
! 
s 
a > Pa ae 3 e 
i s 4) 8 
= os 8 
DY eg = a 
_ a a 
ee ly i 
P g g : a | 2 = eg m 
r=% 2 ee ° a 3 5 Pe 3 5 
) | © = 2 ° ic & g Q =| 
; | 8 | 2 ee eee eee te bs e $ c = te 
glz2isigig(e|st| € |2) ¢ | allel § ° ges 8 | 43 
q(2/2)/3/2/2/2)88| 2 |e] 2 | Fle) 3 = 2 | € |3 
el/ejl/o;s;s,a8 12} &4 & Vz, Ee 3 5 & < A r= i a 
a os --- > See ee ae ei re aie ee a Ne ee, = a eC = - 
a} | « wij ala |a | o | wo [al wo | oo | on 65 | ) | or | wo | ow fa 
sek SN eco ON ar i 8 BE rene Ee BS NES, at Se na aE 5 re 
6 sez Nis tags Bel. neal es 363 ! 2,262 | 25 | 120,615 | 2,445 8 £84,744 66,646 218,008 | 205,236 | 1.11,720 1 
SP BGO. ce™ Pe ate. Pag le co 1 766 604 | 40] 190,171 | 2,285 9 181,906 37,683 144,218 | 104,298 14,213 2 
86... as Til 30 251 134 | 116 86,067 | 1,454 14 119,077 21,800 07,187 23,400 4,143 3 
3 72 601 1 85,906 804 | ... 154,784 40,173 114,611 | 151,008 24,918 4 
43 61 531 1 76,040 659 |... 144,242 37,893 196,359 | 129,736 8,827 5 
7 1 151 427 2| 102,531 | 4.805] ... 201,068 54,575 146,403 | 120,479 10,128 6 
é ae ; 528 640 | 413 49,670 | 9,251) ... 73.663 13,861 69,702 46,109 | 15,822 7 
13.) as pees eee 38 317 3| 44,088 606 |... 71,787 17,508 54.279 6,001 | 17,712 8 
ees en 80 | 1,231/ {| 41,793] 1,102]... 76,182 27,166 48,076 | 65,458| 20,064| 9 
We) ee ah eer Vs ees 2/ 196 | 2450| 65| 14,084] 674]... 19,016 4,161 15,785 | 60,607 | 31,162 | 10 
| . ry - 70 | 171 61 36,117 620 |... 61,569 7,576 53,008 98,435 35,060 11 
poe [ow |» 204 861 | 231 11,183 421 |... 21,732 7,810 18,022 | 165,002 5,503 | 12 
ommese | Geese eee cee ense | an eseees | ones see ee ee ae ee eee 7 
| 00) 0 To. | 5 701 2,780 | 10,888 | 908 907,354 | 18,216) 26! 1,410,520 386,027 | 1,078,593 | 11,256,733 | $,00,233 


el 
nS 
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Abstract of Record-of-Rights 


4 | Hilsa 


te 9} Held by proprietors In cultivating possession of , 
Proprietor’s zirat. buat not zirat, tenure-holders, Raiyats at fixed 
py 
a Thana, 
5 Nomber of Total area.| Number of Total area iNumber of Total arcs Number of Total 
eS b oldings. : sholdings. : hold ngs. = holdings. oe eres 
4 
S 
7) 
1 2 | 8 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 8 9 10 
Acres, Acres. Acrea, Acres 
1 | Bihar eee 16 16 3,707 15,743 1,545 7,039 240 291 
2 | Barth se 3 24 6,043 17,415 1,54 5,899 389 1,291 
3 | Mokamab .. és za 8,141 15,890 820 


6 {| Blkram _s.. ove 
7 | Maner... dee 
8; Fatahs_... ove 
9 | Phulwari ... tee 
10 | Patna City 


11 | Islampnr ... sis 1,300 38 90 


3 
& 
bus 
peed 
$ 
b= 
ee 
> 


12 | Dinapore ... oo 


5 | Masaarht ... we ing sas 2,589 14,527 714 2,705 332 744 


| 
Total eee 44 135 24,250 117,398 8,649 34,075 2,461 | 6,455 
Non-occupancy raiyats, including diara raiyats. | Rent free-holders, ! 
3 as Namber of Total area, Area 00 pro- Total of exist- | Average rate ver Number of 
5 holdings. a Sahie oak: dure rent. ing rent. acre of total ares. holdings. Total ares. 
Z 
4 
1 2 18 19 20 21 22 23 | 24 
Acres. Aeres. Rs Bs, @ p. Acres, 
1 | Bibar ie eb 439 528 478 6,029 9 8 6 6,702 3,280 
¢ | Barh ss ide 638 675 1,253 6,183 9 2 6 3,604 2,097 
§ | Mokamah ses 715 8,180 14 9,170 214 3 1,703 1,415 
4 | Hilsa bs ae 98 - 46 163 312 612 6 3,059 2,055 
pB | Masaorhi ... me 248 213 181 2,328 9 9 9 2.101 1,268 
6 | Bikram... ; 96 114 33 753 6 9 7 4,196 8,706 
» | Maner vs 587 2,622 40 1,421 090 1,532 1,073 
g | Fatuhs_... 83 49 43 634 i215 0 1, 436 808 
g | Phulwari ... 69 86 88 453 12 10 8 1,102 797 
10 | Patna City | 25 28 3 397 14 210 508 821 
1] | Islampur ... 232 283 2°6 2,182 711 4 1,431 1,083 
12 | Dinaporc ... vee 202 604 33 2,451 4011 253° 185 : 
ee a a i a Ss es 
Total ihe $8,433 8,307 2,652 31,313 $12 1 27,439 18,196 


IV(c). 


for whole of Patna district. 
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roots or rates, Settled or occupancy raiyats. 
Total | 4 
cy) ‘ aA 
ee: | tage | aes | Sees | ae | Aeon fe 
4 
ee. 
18 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 1 
Acres, Acres, Ba. Rs. &. Pp. 
118,203 99,064. 101,777 6,40,354 7 1 
67,017 79,9380 48,775 4,78,843 0 3 
28,403 45,835 $1,495 3,15,811 11 4 8 
56,269 34,603 74,709 $,40,725 9138 8 é 
47,916 $9,908 53,110 8,33,493 9 6 
88,677 71,705 67,119 4,68,928 Y 6 
94,353 48.515 2,250 2,638,023 6 611 v 
23,613 32,041 1),785 2,608,228 9 510 8 
27,780 $7,269 6,509 2,83,648 7 0 
11,583 13,208 99 1,18.818 9 10 
34,689 22,628 $2,191 1,989,196 8 13 10 11 
9,571 11,427 409 1,01,365 8 13 11 13 
a ne ne | me | te ne ee res rene aw 
533,163 536,281 414,204 39,138,030 747 


Unoccopied. Kaiear-t-Hind. Under-raiyate. 

EE LEED, 

Total area of s 

Thane. Rie iateee st Average 3 

Yuomt i 

heldiagas Total area, Total ares, Mulaisge, {O® broducorent,| Aton PFO” | weisting rent, | Tate per | 

total area. * 

< 

3 


Aores. Acres, Acres. Acres, Acres. Rs. Rs. & p, 
6,513 63,474 1,340 283,089 1,815 367 857 2,624 Vs Bi 3 
6,381 21,971 1,221 175,610 3,024 834 720 2,440 701| s 
2,234 11,407 e76 117,080 673 104 402 1,820 014 8] 8 
4,633 20,638 528 147,787 402 64 350 863 lo @ 3| 6 
, 5,295 13,743 611 127,038 733 138 575 877 6651 sg 
| 8,911 14,496 3,865 172.426 1,513 374 692 1,¢08 49 5| 6 
3,477 9,195 1,572 71,660 1,010 276 459 1,678 ei1il| y 
2,278 6,358 473 62,428 451 $33 163 8,083 047] »¢ 
| 2,470 3,697 1,681 65.553 600 220 227 3,289 10 6 6 ; ry 
904 1,500 808 18,079 400 271 61 2,587 98 9] 10 
L747 13,390 261 74,313 180 59 119 613 681010] 
508 2,111 658 17,205 407 108 110 1,688 18 9 8| 13 
Eo ie ea ATT, (PEAS RNa oes Fre See ie 
| 40,918 171,045 18,388 1,322,117 10,225 2,7479 4,624 29,159 801 
| 
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Abstract by fiscal arrangement of the area cadastrally surveyed. 


Public lands, 


Dietrict 
Thans- | poling Revenne | Zaid fihirist. Kaine Hind _ Toran. 
Ba | 
1 | 2 | 3 : 4 6 | 6 
Acres. Aores. Acres, 
Bihar 2,77,041 4,649 2,838,089 
Barh 1,59,966 18,472 1,75,610 
Mokemah .. | 3,02,054 | 165,100 1,17,080 
Hilea 1,45,631 1,335 1,47,787 
Masaurhi : 1,21,918 4,253 1,27,088 
Bikram : 1,638,562 2,518 1,72,426 
Maner ‘ 66,518 3,135 *71,660 
Fatuha 58,501 2,961 62,428 
Phulwari eee 61,768 1,271 55,558 
Patna City : oe 16,465 1,294 18,079 
Islampur re 71,895 2,656 74,812 
‘Dinapore oe sae 15,600 9238 17,205 
12,49,414 53,562 13,22,117 


‘SInclading 884 acres ‘surveyed in the River Son and not incladed in any estate. 


Period of service. 
acl Name of offloer. one es | 
| Year. | Montb. 
SETTLEMENT Orricens. | . . 
Mr. P. W. Murphy, 1.0.. | ia i 7 
Mr. J. A, Hubback, 1.0.8. tes ee i 
AssistaXt SETTLEMENT OFFICERS. ; 
(s) Covenonted Officers. | 
Mr. J . F. W. James, 1.0.8, : i ] 8 
Mr. H. T. Cullis, 1.0.8. * se re ‘ 1 8 
| Mr. C. L. Philip, 1.0.8. es soe 7 
| (is) Deputy Collectors. | 
Rai Sahib Nilamani De , se Z 1} 4 
Mr. F. W. Martin . ww {| 6 
Maulvi Saiyid Izhar Husain 7 ae, 
| Manlvi Shamsbuddin Hyder... re 1] 6 
| Manulvi Abul Khair Muhammad Isbaque ... ‘ “9 6B 
| Mr. §. McLeod Smith _ velo | 7 
| Mr. Emmanuel Probal see be in 4 
Maulyi Muhammad Sadiq... :s sa] oe) @ 
| Babu Sudhansu Bhusan Mitra ... ase a | 8 
: Baba Jyotish Chandra Basu... ee oe o | one | & 
Mr. Dhirendra Lal De * ee ass an ec . 7 
Babu Mukutdhari Singh se veo} oa | 5 
Babu Jiban Chandra Chatarji * es aa . sa 7 
Babu Phani Bhusan Mitra : | | 6 
.| Baba Sharat Chandra Mukharji sts ss ass a ) 7 
| Mr. A. E.C. MeGavin oe ave | . 1 oe 
Baby Khetra Bhusan Prasad... Se me 7 11 
| (i88) Sub-Deputy Collectors, now promoted to be Deputy Collectors. | | | 
| Munshi Shamsher Jang Bahadur si li od 
‘Pandit Lakshmi Misra : ae - 8 
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List of officers employed upon Settlement operations in Paina. 


° Now serving in Bengal. 
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Period of service, 


Serial 
Poksaht Sag Name of officer. 


Year. | Month. 


(t2t) Sub-Deputy Collectors, now promoted tobe Deputy Collectors 


| i ee -) 


—continued. 
23 | Babu Karali Charan Ganguli * ee sas _ 1 8 
24 | Maulvi Anwar Karim C se ss nee 1 5 
25! Babu Surendra Nath Banarji (No. II) *_... ae on ae 8 
(tc) Munasfs. 

26 | Babu Amrita Lal Mukharji * see ses en eer 

27 | Maulvi Muhammad Usman Ali... Pe eee ll ae 

93 | Babu Jatindra Chandra Basu ... ae ue es - 

29 | Babu Satish Chandra Basu sae see site fe sia 

30 | Babu Akhauri Nityanand Singh se a ee ee 

8] | Babu Sarada Prasad Datta ios er se wie pat 

32 | Babu Brajendra Kumar Biswas re sus os ae 

83 | Babu Amar Nath Chatarji or rr oe eee 

$4 | Babu Ram Chandar Ghose... | ae oe 

35 | Babu Surendra Nath Mukharji -— ei ee 

86 | Babu Narendra Nath Chakrabatti oe SeecN, cays 

87 | Babu Sheonandan Prasad ua sae Se ee 

$8 | Babu Sachindra Kumar Sen * ‘ie ii Seely eae 

39 | Mr. Ehtisham AliKhan _.. a es oe 

(v) Sub-Deputy Collectors. | 

40 | Babu Chandra Sekhar Mukharji * i so ‘ius | 9 
41 | Babu Jyotish Chandra Ray * ... sg: 3 ae wa sae 7 
42 | Babu Atul Gopal Ray * neg ie . 9 
43 | Babu Kshetra Mohan Mukharji * ee. ae wd 1los 
44 | Babu Satamanyo Mukharji* .., | l 
45 | Babu Mohini Mohan Senapati ... - ae: “} 6 
46 | Babu Sri Mohan Das Gupta * - rf wf 2] 8 
47 | Babu Lalit Kumar Sen sae rr bat or 1 5 
48 | Suresh Chandra Deb ai sei se 6 
49 | Babu Haripada Ray * Sis ies 8 
60 | Babu Abinash Chandra Banarji * ae oe wk 1 5 
61 | Babu Chandra Madhab Prasad ... Bic jes oe 1 8 


Now eerving in Bengal. 
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Period of service- 


Name of officer. 
Year. | Month. 


(v) Sub-Deputy Collectore—continued. 


62 | Maulvi Qutb-ul Muin és © 63 7 vee | tee 6 
63 | Mr. A. J. L. Mitra f ae ves Sui ron errr 8 
54 | Maulvi Saiyid Amanat Husain... — aan ae se see 8 
65 | Maulvi Shah Muhammad Muslih-ud-din ... sha: aoe | tee & 
66 | Mr. B. C. Gasper... io | sive Sn ee ae g 
67 | Babu Atal Behari Goswamif ... dean ele ee ae 6 
(vt) Other non-gazetted Officers. 
68 | Mr. N. 8. McGowan t ses ees res sas 1 4 
69 | Babu Sashi Bhushan Ghosh + ... oe Pry ae 9 6 
60 | Babu Sant Bilas Singh * ue sue ace tee i 4 
6] | Babu Bishun Lal * ave on oe re eer it 
62 | Babu Jotindra Nath Mukharji ... a aes ane fee 4 
, 63 | Babu Bireshwar Sanyal + sik ase Gs Sai 1 8 
64 | Maulvi Saiyid Hafizuddin Balkhi a toh vee [ote 3 
Professional Advisers. 

1 | MzJH. Marphy ... is sai ee sae 10 
2| Mr. J. C.C, Lears ... eee one iaie Seed wes 9 


¢ Now Sub-Deputy Collector. 
+t Now serving in Bengal. 
$ Now Supernumerary Agricultarist to the Government of Bihas and Orissa. 
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General Statement of Expenditure and Receipts. 


Receipts. 


baa rr en A 


Year. 
Recovery 
of 


Court-fees, (Miscellaneous. 
cost. 


Settlement, 


| Bs Be. Be. Rs. Bs. Be. Bs. 

1908 to 1911 (Traverse)... | 94,779 | se 94,779 | se 640| 4, 640 
1907-1908 ve | 88,527] on 88,527 1,864 2001 a 1,564 
1908-1909 .. | 231,028 | $4,873 | 8,165,401] 18,018 4709! .., 17,729 
1909-1910 oe | 1,81,689 | 1,86,818 | 8,18,507} 26,178 6,435 | ss $1,608 
1910-1911 oe 2,28,405 | 2,28,405 | 29,198 8,395 | 6,44,440 | 6,77,088 
1911-1912 ee ere 97,269] 97,269] 28,697 642 | 2.89991 | 3,06,460 
1912-1913 bes sii 4,645 4,645 350 219 1,848 2,417 

cai iene Be 

Total wo» | 6,46,028 | 6,01,510 | 11,47,683 | 93,800] 16,040] 8,28,609 | 9,397,849 


Remarke= 
(1) Cost of teaverse survey has been shown in one sum for the whole period. 


(2) Process-feea realised in recovery proceedings amounted to Re. 11,235. They have been inoladed in colamn 5. 
(3) Cost of maps Re, 40,385 and Re. 9,500 for upkeep of boundary marks have been exoladed from this statement. 
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APPENDIX VII. 
GLOSSARY 


of technical terms and words of art used in thts report, sn the record-of-rights prepared 
sn the recent Settlement operations, tn the resumption proceedings, and sn earlier settlement 
records of Patna distrect. 


Norrt.—The following brief glossary has been compiled to explain technical terms 
used in the record-of-richts, and also with a view to avoiding the confusion which may 
arise from the use of a term in different senses in different sets of records. Thus muharraridar 
in proceedings of 1788 to 1799 means the person who took permanent settlement, in modern lang- 
uage, the proprietor. In the record-of-richts it has the colloquial meaning of a permanent 
tenure-holder under the proprietor. I have already described how matsk is used as a 
word of art with a definite technical meaning in proceedings of the Decennial Settle- 
ment and of tLe Resumption Settlements, while in the record-of-rights it is usedin its modern 
colloquial sense for a proprietor, 


The holder of a revenue-free grant. 


The word is rsed strictly in this, its proper sense, in the formal proceedings of the 
resumption operations. The ahlim’aash held the jagir, but had, as a rule, to pay malikana 
to the dispossessed proprictor. The word is commonly used colloquially at the present day 
to describe the proprietor of an estate which was formerly revenue-free, and also for the 
proprietor in actual enjoyment of any estate, whether revenue-paying or revenue-free. 


See paragraph 183, page 62. 


In the record-of-rights the term dakashé malik, (mukarraridar, etc.), is used for land 
in Cultivating possession of a landlord, which is not proprietor’s private land, as defined 


_in Chapter XI of the Bengal Tenancy Act (see ztrat), 


— 


— _ 


See paragraph 156, page 72. 
Rent paid by division of crop, see paragraph 178, page 78. 


A general term for rent by which the produce is shared with the landlord. For 
the special sense in which 1¢ 18 used in the record-of-rights, see paragraph 180, page 
78. In the resumption proceedings bhaoli as distinct from Jdafas is ordinarily equivalent 
to what is called danabandi in the record-of-righte. 


es 


See paragraph 133, page 62. 


Rent expressed as a certain fixed quantity of cleaned rice. See paragraph 171, page 77. 
A produce-rent commuted to cash by mutual agreement. See paragraph 158, page 73. 
(Record-of-rights). An occupancy raiyat. 


Appraisement. See paragraph 176, page 79. 


7» 


Gencral term used in the record-of-rights to describe an intermediate tenure-holder, 
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Yohji khar ch- (Early resumption settlements). Collection expenses, an allowance made before 
calculating land revenue. 


aly dakhil- (Record-of-rights). Non-cocupancy raiyat. 


Jair masrua (Record-of-rights). Public waste, ¢.e., waste in which there is a public right of 
ai. profit or easement. 


Gair masraa Eas 
13 (Record-of-rights). Private waste. 


Gilandasi. The word is properly applied to the making of embankments or embanked irrigae 
tion works, but is used throughout the district for irrigation works in general. An 


allowance of ten per cent. on gross assets for irrigation charges was made in earlier 
resumption settlements, (before 1810,) described as ‘gilandazi charges.’ 


GQuiam gare See paragraph 8], page 34. 
lish. paragrapo o4, Pp 


Ha¢-ul-tahsil. ( Revenue settlement proceedings to 1840). The collecting allowances of a proprie- 
tor, varying in Bihar from one-sixth to one-eleventh of the gross collections, To be 
distinguished from malikana (see McN«itt, page 99)- For allowances in Bihar, anybody 


interested in the subject will find a note in John shore’s Keport, preserved in thé Bengal 
Revenue Consultations of January 8th, 1784. 


Halhasili. See paragraph 157, page 7z. 

Hastobudi. See paragraphs 157, 172, page 72, 78. 

Inam. See paragraph 138, page 62. 

Istamrari | Permanent: in the record-of-rights specially spplied te tenures. dtanraré seakarveir t, 


@ permanent tenure at a fixed rent ;. setemrars lekin mukarrett naken, & pottoment 
tenure of which the rent is liable to enhancement. 


Kabil lagan. (Record-of-rights). Liable to be assessed to rent, but at present not paying it. 
Kaemi. (Record-of-rights). Settled raiyat. 
Khairat. See paragraph 133, page 62. 
Khana mafi See paragraph 80, page 34. 
sakunat. 
Kharij jama See paragraph 133, page 62, 
Lakhirsj. General term for revenue-free estates. 
Madad ma’ash, See paragraph 138, page 62. 
Mafi. (1) A rent-free or revenue-free tenure. 


(2) An allowance made in produce-rents, sce paragraph 192, page 88. 


Malik. In settlement proceedings of 1788-1799 and the resumption settlements, this term is 
a word of art with a definite technical meaning, standing for the traditional proprie- 
tor of the village, to whom malikana was paid by the person who collected rent from 
the raiyats, (farmer, zamindar, or aumil). The term ‘malik’ as used in those proceedings 
does not connote any right to collect rents from the raiyats. 


In the record-of-rights the word has not this special meaning, but is used in ‘its ordi- 
nary colloquial sense for a proprietor, (sce paragraph 69, page 30). 


The allowance of a dispossessed malik. An allowance to a dispossessed zamindar 
caaaaa when cultivated lands were allotted to invalid jagirs, On the et es modern revenue 
language between malikana of a dispossessed proprietor, and Aug-ul-tuhss/ of a proprietor 
in possession, sce MacNgILg, page 99. In some cases the right to malikana jhas been 
compcunded for a certain area of land, (thus known as malikana land). 'Whén malikana 
is paid in cesh it is sometimes paid from the Government Treasury, but it frequently 
has to be paid by the a proprietor direct to the heirs of the digpossessad malske. 
In either case no note of the right or the liability will be found in the record-of-rights. 
The word is also usedin Bihar to describe lands retained by ex-proprietors for their gub- 
sistence, when parting with an estate. See paragraphs 69, 77, 104, 133 and 140. 
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Mankhap. See paragraph 171, page 77. coy 


Milkiat. The right of a ma/zk, used in the strict and also in the colloquial sense of that word (see 
maltk). ‘The term appears to have been occasionally used North of the Ganges to describe 
a rent-free tenure, for which the form miltk is more commonly used. The term milkiat has 
not this latter meaning in Patna. 


Minhaidar. A general term for the holder of a revenue-free tenure (minhat). 

Mufassal as- Gross rent collections. The ‘neat produce’ of the eighteenth century regulations. 
sets (Mufas- 

sal jama). : 

Mukarrari. Literally ‘fixed’. A permanent tenure at a fixed rent. 


(1) In the proceedings of 1788 and the Decennial Settlement, the muéarraridar is the 
person who obtains permanent settlement—in modern language the proprietor of the estate. 


(2) In the record-of-rights permanent tenures at fixed rent are ordinarily desoribed as 
tstamrart mukarrart. Wife-tenures at fixed rent are qualified as hinhayati mukarrart. 


Mutharfa. (Record-of-rizhts). House-tax, ordinarily levied on non-cultivators, or for houses 
held apart from the agricultural holding. 

Nisf jama. (Resumption settlements). Land revenue settled at half of the mufassal assets. 

Nizamat. (Resumption proceedings). Applied to revenue-paying lands, as distinct from lakhiraj. 

Parti charai. (Record-of rights). Grazing ground. 

Parti jadid. (Record-of-rights). New fallow: fallow land which had been cultivated within the last 
three years at time of khanapuri. 

Parti qadim. (Record-of-rights). Old fallow: fallow land which has not been cultivated during the 
past three years. 


Sadr jama. (Revenue Settlements). Land revenue assessed upon an estate. 


In the record-of-rights the term used for this is ‘sarkars malguzart’. 


Sharah m uai- (Record-of-rights). Raiyat at fixed rates. 


yan. 


Shikmi. (Record-of-rights). Under-raiyat. 
; Record-of-rights). Proprietor’s private land, protected by Chapter XI of the Bengal 
— pe Act. Land of this nature in which occupancy rights have been suffered to accrue 18 


distinguished as zirat dokht/kar or ztrat kaemi as the case may be. 


Digitized by Google 


Subject. Paragraph Page 
| : | 
A 
Abwabs,— in cash-rents sia a vee 166 76 
» in produce-rents —r sn sles 197 92 
» amalgamated with rent... ei ak 163 75 
(See Dahiyak) 

Aghani crops... Ss on 53, 54 23, 24 
Agricultural Department. “Work of — in Patna . és ses 61 25 
> 99 9 (Nigar)... eee 53 23 
stock. Statistics of-— a oy 
9 ° eee . eee eee App. III (d) 144 
Agriculture in Patna... ise ek oe 51-68 22 
Ahars eee se gies pik ses 44 17 
— 134 63 
Ahlima ash pee eco tee gee { App. VII 159 
Aima grants 133 62 

Akbar Ali Khan (son of “Kamgar Khan, zamindar of Narhat- 

Samai, etc.) | 
” — expelled from Kharagdiha ... si 100 45 
‘5 — confined for arrears of revenue aa 110 50 
y — hisrebellion ... 111 50 
5 — his influence destroyed by Permanent Settle- Foot-note 55 
ment. 
(See Mayi family.) 

Alexander, Mr., Supervisor of Bihar, 1769 wan sie 101 46 
» President of Patna. Counoil, mee sic 102 47 
Altamga grants ss 133 62 
Ammawan. Raja Harihar Prasad Singh of— ... ase 74 32 
ne his 99 44 


(See Chaudhri Bhelum Singh.) 
Appraisement. (See Danabandi)— 


Area Statement 7 sie ave 202 95 

», Of subdivisions and thanas ac sia a 2 1 

51 22 

»» cropped ase a sie “a8 App. aa . 138 

IV (a) & (4) 148 

88, 40 15 

» irrigated av oes see | App. IIT (a), 138 

IV (a) 148 

»» occupied sis see avs pes 87 36 

» surveyed oie see ve 199 94 

55 abbas surveyed .. ‘iv eee sie 200 94 

topographically surveyed see er Ave 201 94 
Arwal pargana (See pee) 

Assets, mufassal ahs oe ats 139 65 

Attestation p08 229-234 102 

Aurangzeb, Emperor, bees produce- -rents at one-half ot : 189 86 

Ayma. (See Aima) | 

Azimabad pargana, estates in—= sid - 70, 71 31 

33 » » assessment of —., sis 102 47 

» , Settled by John Shore, 17 83. ne 116 52 

Azim-us-Shan, Viceroy of Patna... a oe 19 7 

B 

Babhans... vie si 33 12 

Baikathpur pargana. Estates in —. ioe Ss 70 $i 

5 »» assessment of ... oe vee 102 47 


cee ee eS ep pe PO CT TN SS SS i es-ES? 


Subject. 
] 
B—conceld. 
Baikathpur pargana, settlement of John Shore 
% Decennial settlement 
Bakasht, meaning of term ae ce 
) area §0 eld * eee eee eee eee 
Balia pargana, estates in — sib sat a 
(See Sanda-Balia) 
Balkat rents me a dai see 
Batai system of rent... fn . ‘ar ‘ah 
»  hatian ( fard rewaj batat) ... see 
»  Tates of rent bia sy ies wie 
(See produce rents.) 
Behrt _ a sth ies 


Bhadoi crops.. ee 

Bhaoli system of rent, (mixed division and appraisement) iat 
i ; -rates of rent oe xen “és 

Bharat pura estate 

Bhimpur pargana, estates in — (See Shahjabanpur-Bhimpar .. 

Bhet soil... sige nos aoe 

Bigha, area of local - 

Bihar district created, 1787 (See Patna district)... 


Bihar pargana, estates in — “ee 
55 » assessment of — 
53 », John Shore’s Settlement, 1788 


», AMukarrari Settlement, 17 88 
Bihar thana annexed to Patna district, 1866 


Bihar town 

Bihta. Fair at — Bh 

Birra. Irrigation record of ‘es as 
Bishunpirté grants mak o30 ove 

Biswak pargana ee sai — 

Boundary disputes aes see re re 
Brahmans... si aes sia sé 


Brahmottar lands 
Brooke, W. A., Revenue Chief of Patna, 178] 


Buchanan’s statistical survey na sn bee 
Bullock runs a eae 
Cc 
Can als, private a oon "eee 
3 es injury done by near Asthawan ... wed 
»,  Government— ... at aoe 
e 3 navigation of oes 


»  Fevenue system 

Case-work, see Objections (section 103A) ss 

Rent-scttlement (s. 105), Suits (s. 106), and Commutation 

(s. 10). 
Chait Singh’s rebellion, 1781 
Chaudhri Bhelum Singh, acquires milkiat in Malda 
Fe piace Ah resists roel coy 

Chaurtaha rents us 
Chikat nagdi sb 


Commutation under section 40 Bengal Tenancy Act ‘ss 


(See Produce rents.) 
Co-operative Credit Societies 

4) ) 9) 
Cos t,—traverse survey 
,, cadastral survey 


>P 


» apportionment and recovery of— 


survey and settlement operations ae ‘ 


Paragraph 


1 

70,116,127 
215 
33 
133 
118 
Foot-note 

4 


lll 


158 
252 


205 
228 
271 
App. VI 
275 


Page 


81, 52, 


Subject. Paragraph Page 
ge AS A ITE AES oS I SS I ER ECM 
4 | | 
Cemconcld. 
Council, Revenue, at Patna, 1770 “i i as 103 48 
», 9: abolished, 1781 - re 109 50 
Courts, use of record-of-rights by— : aad 281 121 
Crop statement : for area under present operations ... eee | App. III (2) 140 
‘3 for whole district oe ees .- | App. IV (6) 150 
Cultivation, cost of ass ave eae sce 66 28 
D 
Dakiyak, an abwab in produce rents ... ve e 196 91 
» part of nausat rents oa mes ba 190 86 
» note on—by Mr. H. T. Cullis bie ais App. I. 127 
Dam, (one-twentieth of si ss 7 17 7 
Danabandi system we, ae 176 79 
e khatian (fard rewaj danabandi) Bg sex 177 50 
. unpopularity of— ne aie me 184 88 
- abuse of— __... ea oo ane 185 84 
- rates of rent under “a is 3 195 89 
disputes aes ae ‘i sis 222 100 
Darmiyani haqdar is we sae .. | App. VII 159 
Dastur kanungoi tenure ,.. me ee so 78 83 
» mokaddami ,, oo. oe aug se 76 33 
Dehi kharch sae we. | App. VII 160 
Deo family, zamindars of Chirkanwan ... agp "aps 100 45 
Deora eee eee eee eee a eee 89 88 
Dhanhar soil eee eee eee coe eco 7 3 
Dharhara zamindars See “al ae bas 73 82 
Diara, Survey of— eee eee eco eee 211 98 
Dinapore is wee aes aes eos 21 8 
Disputes es ee vee aie sie 220 100 
” in Sherpur eee eee een eee 232 108 : 
Draft Publication bag ees — a 235 105 
Dusadhs or vs ie es ies 33 12 
E 
Education ... “is ve — 23, 24 8 
i (Muhammadan) — se ae oe 84 13 
Embankments... oes eee ss me 46 18 
Emigration ... ae os sa 32 12 
Enhancements of cash rent ag sas sa 160 73 
of produce rent sis a si 198 92 
Estates, number of—_... is oye ‘sia 70,71 31 
Y average area Of—== Sus Sac ane 71 81 
a Government —.., a oe ass 144 66 
. definition of— ... die “as ae 256 110 
as — held in severalty (See Pattidari possession) ee ee "alee 
F 
Famines ‘es as ove a 10 4 
Famine of 1770 ous sas sae sae 103 48 
Fard abpashi (irrigation record) er — oes 48 19 
* writing of — hie vee “Ge 223 101 
Fard rewa} bhaoli eae oe 233 104 
(See Batai, Bhaoli, Danabandi.) ee eos 
Final Publication : oT ae 215 107 
Fiscal arrangement, classification by sae ... | App. TV. (4) 134 
Floods ss or sii nr oe 1] 4 
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Subject. Paragraph Page 
1 | 2 3 
G 
Glossary of words of art and technical terms iat .. | App. VII 159 
Ganges. Description of—... - ee v0 6 2 
»» navigation oe wars soe vee 14 6 
ne see a 16 6 
Gayaspur pargana, estates in— oa sa ue 70,71 81 
3 - assessment of— . ae xt 102 47 
a es — Shore’s settlement, U78S ses ‘is 116 52 
a5 i floods in 1785... pie 118 54 
3 3 absconding and defaulting malike a 127 59 
, assessment criticised, 17938 ...  — ee 128 60 
Gair mazrua am, ete. a ss Sas ... | App. VII 160 
Goalas bh oe ‘ee i cae 33 12 
Gomashtas.... ae oes vai es 36 18 
Goraits = a er ae i 86 13 
Gulam-gardish dy es se sa 81 34 
Guzri family. The ae seu ec ~ 75 32 
H 
Haftam Regulation (VII of 1799)... ae +r 129 60 
Halhastli rents ne ieee sae: Bea 157 72 
Haq ultahssl fa a es ... | App. VII 160 
ITastobudt rents ‘ua ste sen 157 72 
i crops in produce rents ses wh as 172 78 
Hathiya asterism,— rain in— aaa oe ‘in 9: 4 
33 33 » ay necessity of— 39 15 
2” » » 9» ” ” ene se 53 23 
Hatwa (weighman) a es a 25 36 18 
Holding. Average area of — aes ae ‘a 98 43 
I 
Inam grants 
Fy kanungoi eee ore @ee 188 62 
Invalid Jagirs (see Jagir English), 
Irrigation ece eve eee eve 87—50 14—20 
5 area under— _ ... ae 3th oh 88 15 . 
» 98 affecting produce rents ... ae sce 50 20 
"3 cost of ies se 49 19 
3 liability of zamindars to maintain — vs ane 50 20 
+ records eas ais ses 48 19 
» writing of— vee 2238 101 
Islampur. Chaudhris of —(see Shahjahanpur-Bhimpur) eee 72 32 
Istamrari ain sis sie sae >. | App. VII 160 
J 
Jagirs ae wt ea vai 5 133 62 
5»  Pakrohi baie ahs ane ; 145 66 
Jagir English aia ay _ ni 79 33 
‘es 1383 62 
(‘See Gulam Gardish and Mafi khana sakunat. ) 
Jaidadi tenures — 157, 72 
Janch sae sha or ae Sale 24) 106 
Jarib kash... at is 176 79 
Jaswant Singh, zamindar of Masaurha... oo su 100 45 
.; », obtains settlement, 1789, ies eos 116 52 
55 3 - 2 - Sai sss 127 59 
»? » his family ae 73 $2 
Jeth-raiyat : sos sis 36 13 
“ i at danabandi... : ; 176 79 
Juniare aes ae — eee wine 276 119 


Subject. Paragraph Page 
; | : | ; 
K 

Kabil lagan ... a on » , App. VII 160 
Kabuliyats, Settlement, 1770 ose ase aise 105 48 
93> 2) 1781 ee8 pee oe6 110 50 

<s os 1788 ig ar . Hees 128 57 

zs a 1789—e90 ane iss _ 50 20 

s 1886—50 3... see ae 50 20 

Kaems (sce Chapter VIZ )... ve «. | App. VII 160 
Kallian Singh, Maharaja, son of Shitab Rai: 72 82 
» Succeeds his father:as Diwan, 1778 .,, ase 107 49 

» » takes farm of Subah Bihar, 1781 i... oe 110 50 

» 9 division of his farm, 1782 ace se 112 51 

» 9» falls into arrears vee ove ane 118 61 

» Shore’s adjustment of his accounts ... aes 117 54 

Kamgar Khan, of Narhat-Samai (See Mayi family) es 100 45 
Kamiyas eee Yr) gen eee eee 68 29 
Karin ‘eee eee eee : ees eee 47 18 
; Kayasths eee eee ee vee aoe 38 12 
Khagaul ood eee eee eee eee 21 . 8 
Khastrat lands... eee eee veo + eee 188 62 
Khana maf sakunat ‘ee es awe ee 80 84 
Khanapuri_.. aes oie vee | 21 8em228 100 
Khanapuri check, atatistics ‘of ee0 eee O00 226 102 
Khari} Jama tenures ‘ws ase oes ves 133 62 
Khasra, Batai.. ose dae is vas 182 82 
ss Danabandi 0 sea ee nee 188 82 
Khesari, average yield of == ai Pr is 65 28 
Khewats, writing of — ... ses ‘se jis ' 918 100 
» ‘attestation of — nee oes aes 281 108 
pattidari -~ ie 262 112 

Khisli Ram, Raja, Naib Dewan of Bihar 

si aumil of Chirkanwan Siris and Kutumba ase 100 45 

his fall eee @ee8 aee eee 112 6] 

Khndkasht raiyats, 1789 , ive sus sus 84 85 
23 93 182 27. eee ace 85 35 

(See Occupancy Raiyate) 
Khudkasht, landlords’== ;.. ise ie ak 89 88 
Koiris vee oe oe ' eee oe 38 12 
Kurmig eee eee ee0 @et eee 88 12 
L 
Laggst (danabandi) eee 183 82 
Land Registration Act, specification of interest under—~ sie 261 112 
ra is inadequacy of — ‘és eas 270 117 
(See Registers ; ; Pattidari possession.) . 

Land Revenue, Assessments, 1685, 1750, 1766 or eee 102 47 
y) ” 99 1783 eee eee eee 116 52 

” os a 1788 aoe one oes 122 66 

” » » 1789 és 136 64 

” is ‘5 1836—50 (resumption eetlement).. 183 62 

9 a. present day ug - 187 64 

5) 99 Realisations, 1766—69 ee0 eee 102 4:7 

> | Gs »O1170—71 i ~ 106 48 
0 » ‘5 1772——-76 Sieg as 107 49 
9 » ‘3 1777—80 ee don * 108 49 

» » 3 178]-—88 sie sae 117 54 
+B) 99 present day eee eo0 141 66 
5 3 Incidence ‘of, 1789 ne sas 186 64 
9» ” 3 1850 eee iiss 186 64 
9 - at present day ... ees 138 64 
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Bubject. Paragraph Page 


L==concld. 
Law, John, Member of Patna Council ees ae 
Law, Thomas, Collector of Bihar, 1787——90 ae ous 
. | his ‘ mukarrari plan of settlement’ ... 
1» » _ (settlement of zamindari of Mayi family on mukar- 
rari plan eee ee0 eee 
» x his arguments for permanent settlement aioe 
» 9» his settlement confirmed ... ei eee 
» appointed to Board of Revenue ove eve 
Linseed, export of— - ‘ie ie 
99 cultivation of on eee eee ace coo 
9 prices, 1897-1910 ase ies vee 
M 
Madad-ma’ash granta ... iss ae ae 
Ma/fi, revenue-free grants oe0@ eee eee 
allowance in produce rent ,.. eee 
Muhammad Baker Khan, Nawab Manir, of Tilhare or 
” tices 1886-1910 eee eve eee eoe 
3) average yield a bes sai eos 
Malda pargana, estates i in— ta on sue 
i » «assessment of— ees ses 
. »  mukarrari settlement of 1788... ove 
(See Mayi family.) 
Malikana_..., se Sus aes eos 
99 lands eee eee eee 
» fixed at ten per cent. ose eee ec 
‘ ays oe va eos 
» paid from eee treasur eee eee 
9 in 1765 Pry eee 
» attempt to settle with, 1788  we60 ese soe 
» at Decennial Settlement see eee eve 
»» not a success as zamindars oes 
(See Appendix VI, page 160. ) 
Maner pargana, estates in— ‘es ove vee 
assessment of _ sie eee 
Manir-nd-daula, Nawab ... eee eco eee 
Mankhap see soe see see eee 
Manufactures ss as isle ss 
Marua sik ase tee 
9 prices, "1888-1910 eve eee eee 
Measaurha pargana, estates in 
» 99 + +wamindari of Bharat Singh and Jaswant Singh 
ie 3 assessment of—= ... eee 
» 9 under Husain Ali Khan, aumil,.. sé 
a is Shore’s settlement, 1788 eee 
» settled with Jaswant Singh, 1789 nae 
Masuri, | average yield eae bas ove vee 
Maunds, local eee eee eee coe 
Mayi family, the ene ‘an ee 
3 their attempt to oust malike ses eas 
(See Akbar Ali Khan. ) 
Milan Khasra, of present operations ... sien aes 
‘5 for whole district tee ace oes 
Milkiats ie ste sss wine 
(See Maliks) 


Mir Barkat Ulla, renter of Azimabad ... ses 6 116 52 


M—coneld. 

Mitarjit Singh, zamindar of Sanaut and Tikari__s.. see 

‘5 his loyalty in 1781 Ss vee ove 

a his zamindari kept in farm, 1788... ie 

* his nankar lands attached ses es 

‘; obtains his estates in 1789 ove as 

29 29 a2 2» aes oes 
Mofard ove ‘ee ans ce ‘ae, 

Moiatna , eee eco eee woe eee 

Mort eco eoe eee eee coe 

o ee bakasht lands wae ast ees 

» Statistics of ise aie oe aus 

Muhammadané aos ais 

Muhammad Reza Khan’s assessment (1766) see eee 

Mulhkaks vee oes vee see ‘ 

Municipal areas, survey of~ awe eee ese 

Mustard, expott of — eve eee eee ose 

»  cultivationof ... — vee oes ee 

» prices, 1897-1910 oe oe : 

N 

Nankar ooo soe vas cee ae 

9” eee eee eee eee eee 

Narain Singh, Raja, nephew of Bishun Singh, zamindar of Siris and 

Kutumba coe 

oe | » inarrears of revenue, 1781 __... vee 

- - 9 rebellion of aa eos ove 

Narhat pargana, estates in— ose eve sa 

( Narhat Samai), i in 1765 sie wee 

» 99  Shore’s settlement, 1783, ee. det 

, g  Mukarrari settlement, 1788 wi 

(See Mayi family, ond Akbar Ali Khan). 
Nawsaé rents... ose sae 
(Se Dakiyak. ) 

Navisinda eee ‘ee 000 

Nigar, practice of—in rice cultivation ase ove 

Niyaz dargah coe 

Notifications under cections 101 and 108, Bengal Tenancy 

A oes 

0 


Objections under section 108A, Bengal Tenahoy Act 


Occupations of population of Patna... oes bes 
Occupancy rights (Chapter VI passim) oe aa 
93 ] sales of— eee oe { 


Officers employ in the operations 
Oil-seeds, cultivation of— : 
” pricés of— eee ece eee 
Okri pargana vee 
(See Mitarjit Singh) 
Opium, cultivation of _... 
y» cash rent paid when opium grown oni Bhaoli lands ee 


P 


Pains. (See Private Canals), 
Parti charai 

» jadid ; 

» kadim 


App. IT. 


161 


Subject. Paragraph Page 
1 | 2 | 8 
P—coneld. 
Partitions, accompanied by ern of rent... eee 162 73 
Patna City ... _ bee 19 7 
Patna district, creation of, 1825—1866 is see 182 61 
Pattidari possession see eae _ - 260 11 
a3 khewat ooo eee eoe 262 112 
(See Khewats). 

Patwaris ee eee eee eee eee | 36 13 ; 

Peas, cultivation of— oe on 65 28 
Permanent Settlement (See Settlement) 
3 as of—in Patna wes .-. | 127 to 180 69,60 
Phulwari eae see soi — 18 7 
33 pargana, estates i n= eee eee eee 70 31 
assessment Oof—= see wet ses 102 47 
(See Azimabad), tes 
Pilich pargana, estates 1 mn--= ece eee eee 70 $1 
pa 5 assessment of-— oa a 102 47 
99 99 Shore’s settlement, 17838 eee gee 116 52 
Mokarrari settlement, 1788 sae wed 122 56 
Plots, number of— ae ee fais ae 216 99 
Population, 1911 oe eee eee ose 25 10 
39 1812 ry) eee vee geno 26 ll 
55 1872—1901 ... ae eee a 27 1] 
Potatoes .. ox sit -~ 59 265 
Prices of food-grains, 1886—1910 _... sas ie 63 26 
Prices of oil-seeds, 1897—1910 swe see see 64 28 
Produce rent,—area held under ee sat ive 149 69 
— s “commutation of —1789—1859 -~ sae 151 70 
99 39 39 1859—1912 eco eee 152 70 
99 » khatian ose eee eee eee 169 17 
93 99 ” writing of —s eco eee ene 283 104 
99 99 systems of = eee eee eee 170 77 
ss » systems of account in —... ae “oe 181 82 
» yy landlord’s sharein—=_—..., ii .. | 189 to 198 86 to 92 
» 99 ~Tatesof— .. oe | 198 to 195 88,89 
commutation of —under section 40 of ‘Tenancy Act . 252 108 
(See Bhaols, Danabands, Batat)— 

Proprietary r ights, subdivision of— eee eee eee 70 $2 
‘3 oy (its effect. upon een) o hes 49,50 19,20 
e record of —See (Khewats) s+» |Chapter XV 106 
Proprietors (Chapter V) . shi wus ave 69 to 83 80 
PA meaning of the term— eee eee 256 110 


‘3 private lands of (See Firat) 
(See Maliks, Zamindars)— 


R 

Rabi Crops... aie oP see set 55,57 24 
Railway B class lands... sia oe see 219 100 
Railways eos Bae ose si ssi 12 5 
Rainfall sas se ie er 8 4 
Raiyats (Chapter VI passim) Ss es as 84 to 99 85 to 44 
», at fixed rates see oes cos oes 92 89 

yy  mon-occupancy = ase eee eee eve 93 40 

», rent-free ‘ai one see 94 40 

», material condition of — ee su =< 98 43 

5, suppression of — ons eve 224, 101 

(See Occupancy rights, epee ‘tenancies, khndkast.) | 

Rajgir oe sey aed ae 4 _ g 
3 fair at— @oe ue eee eee 22 8 

3  pargana ove eae aie re 70 81 

2 » in 1790 ... wee a. ss 127 59 
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Subject. Paragraph Page 


1 
R—conelda. 
Recovery of cost 
Registers, land 
es »» correction of — 


(See Land d Registrstion), 
Rent, receipts for— 
ys. notes... 
»». settlement (Section 108) 
» settled under section 40 
. (See assets, cash-rent, aa produce-rent,) 
Revenue-free estates - 
. oo resumption proceedings 
ag » area of— ‘aks 


eee 


(Sse Land-revenue, Settlements.) 


Revenue Survey 
ps Pe (zatd. fihrist report) 
; » Villages of ~ 
Rice—import and export of — 
1 crop cuttings in canal area = 
», bhadoi 
‘a aghani 
‘yy prices, 1886—1910 .. 
yy average yield 


Road-cess 
Roads 
Rumbold, Mn, Collector ’ of Bihar, 17 67 ive 
Ss 
Sadr jama, (See land-revenue)’ a na .» | App: VIT | I6él 
Safat ~ bot Sie. Sate: ae fe Q242.. |: 106 
Sales, Revenue | a Sai we 142 |: 66 
$s 1807—1811~ ws ae. es 181 6) 
Salis a “ Smee srr aa 176 79 
Samai pargana, estates 1 in—. = ite oe 6 70 |: 3] 
(See Narhat-Samai ) : 
Sanaut pargama, estates in.. el ae aie 70 $1 
a settlement, 1783 - dit ns 116 52 
(See Mitarjit Singh .) 
Sanda pargana, estates, in—. is oe 70 $1. 
(Sanda-Balia), assessment of — oo a oe 102" |: 47 
ee settlement of, 1783 iu a sae 116 «|: 52 
3 re-settled with eee 1792": bat wis Iv | BD 
Sarsikhan grants as oa 7 we fo > LBS TE: 62 
Seed a Bem st os ee i 66 : 28° 
Separate arcounts. . ‘6G ee [| 2) BHD T- lil 
Seton, A., Collector of Bihay, 1 1790S or or 85 35 
Settlement of 1783 aad a aoe sae” 116 52 
“3 1785—87 ... 7 awe ‘si 118 |. 54 
5 1783 (Mukarrari eettlement) sees ue: 122 56 
5 1789 (Decennial settlement) bat ee | 127 |- 59 
$i 1789, Vanderheyden’s ee on— ... sie 128 60 
ss 1839, rules of — oi re | 134 |: 63 
ie 1839— 1850, results of— ose sid 136. |: 64 
Shahjahanpur pargana, estates in— sae & fie ee 70 |. $1 
Shahjahinp ne Mhinieae assessment of — sais as 102 |. 47 
. held by Chaudhris, 1765.. a oe 100 |. 45 
Sharah muaiyan ss ‘se .. | App VII |: 161 


(See Raiyats at fixed rates.) 
Shikam nagdi rents “es oe “hs 338 159- 73 
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Subject. ad Paragraph Page 
1 | 2 | $ 
S—concld is 
Shikmi raiyates im ee aa .. | App. VII 161 
” ” ae eee aiee eee » III (c) 142 
Si. it ie - ses 56 » 1V(e) 152 
Shitab Rai, Rao, Maharaja Bahadur, Diwan of Bihar, 1766— 101 46 
1788. 
a his suspension, re-instatement, and death... 104,107 48,49 
his family in Patna. oe ‘an 72 32 
Shore, Sir John (Lord Teignmouth)— 
3 »» | Famine Commissioner in Bankipore, 1788 _... 115 ° 52 
- - his settlement of Bihar, 1788 bia seis 116 52 
- a on rights of raiyats ... 84, 35 
‘3 » his a regarding n rates of produce-rents, 1787 190 86 
Siaha a eve 188 82 
Slaves re aa 68 29 
Status, complicated claims regarding — 1 wat Daa 
8 
», o£ tenancies recorded in operations ans id APP. Ill 142 
c) - 

» (including statistics of oF perio operations) ... | App. IV (c) 152 
Subdivisions of Patna district - oe 2 1 
Sugar, export of— ws sea 3 ais tea 16 6 

» cultivation of— ... es ee 54 24 
» cash rent paid for—on bhaoli land ‘os oe 172 78 
Suits, sar section 106, Bengal ae Act oe 250 108 
» Tent aes aes 278 120 
7) number of —-1906—1912° eee eee eee 277 119 
Survey, Revenue ae set ses 133 62 
»  Btatistical (Dr. Buchanan’ B) ses ts .- | foot note 62 
9) previous cadastral— as ae ve 200 94 
39 pale eo eee eee coe eee 201 94 
33 eee ace ese eee 202 95 
ry) robeaer nie eee eae ooe 208-205 95 
”  eadastral—, 1907-08 i 22 es 207 97 
of 1908-09 ee a ie 219 98 
» unit of — ‘xs aise cae sis 206 96 
3 cost — eon eon eee o00 228 102 
T 
Tal land, description of— ai su oe 3 2 
5 soil of — sek sie Bat ee 7 3 
39° cultivation in sae ooe eee ooe 55 24 
PA insect pests in — me ise oe 61 25 
Taluq-dargak ey re 1383 63 
Tenancies recorded in present operations sai sae 87 36 
bP] 39 eee eon eee App. Til (c) 142 
a » (whole district) ee as oe | 9p 1V(C) 152 
Tenure-holders sae sie se je 76-82 33,84 
Tertj (danabandi) ses ee — iis 188 82 
Thika leases ... si ins a ba 82 34 
‘ to cultivators is ses 90 : 39 
Tikari, zamindari of — (See Miterjit Singh sas or 100 45 
Tilhara pargana, estates in — sie aie 70 SL 
mn »» assessment, 1766  ... ans sae 102 47 
” 2» 1788 eee toe one 116 52 
3 settlement in 1790... _ ies 127 59 
Topozraphical SUTVEYS 4. ose sin sai 201 ° 94 
Trade of Patna district... se Se 16 6 
Trees, rights in — aoe 5s sisi eee 225 101 
Trijunction marks | wie oo wee ee 217 99 
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Subject. 


V 


Vansittart George, Member and President, Patna Council 


Vanderbeyden’s report on rote of Decennial eee 1793 
Village communities . 


officials rr 
Villages of Collector’s registers 28 
,, o£ revenue survey and present ‘record-of-rights sie 
WwW 
Wages of agricultural labour ead ee 
Wells, irrigation from i... os , 


Wheat, import and export of — sis 
»  ¢rop-cutting oes in canal area oes 
» cultivation of— 
9 PTices, 1686—1910_ 
»» average yield in east of district 


Z 
Zabtt crops... aie 
Zabts danabands 
Zaid-fihirist estates 
3 schedule, compilation of— 

Zamindars, principal ss ue ; 

” in 1765 ies ‘ 
Firat eee eee ee0 eee eee 
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